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Foreword 

Ihv 1974 annual nicfiiiig of" ihe Association of Aincrkan Colleges 
\\ as uuusiKil anil, I boliew. cxccplionallv valuable in providing leaders 
in business and in ac ademia with an oppoi luniiy tor lalkingovo tlieir 
eonuiion interests and ditfeving vic\v|X)inis. "\Vliai ilo business and 
industry expect of liigher education?" "Wlial does iiigliev education 
expat (d business and inchtstryr" It was hardly to be expected that 
tliose <piesti()Us \v(uild l)e fully answered in a clay .uid a half of <lis- 
iiission, no matter liow intensive. But at least tlie ni<.eting etiabled 
representatives of two criticallv ini}>ortant sectors of our national lile 
to gain some apprec iation of each otiiev's perspectives atul to dispel 
some possible inisinKlerstandings— to talk with each other instead of 
past each other, it is my earnest hojK* tijat the dialogue thus begini may 
be continued and broadened in the coming months and years. 

Meanwliile. thv Association is deeply graletul to the Connuittee for 
Kcouoniic Development and the Voung Presidents' Organi/atioi\ for 
helping us orgatit/e these initial exchanges. We are also indebted to the 
International Business Macliines Corporation for a generous grant 
which enabled ns. among otlier things, to publish the achhesses and 
papers from the .St Louis meeting in this formal for ilie l)eneiit lK)tli 
of the original audietice auclot interested persoj\s who were unable to 
be present. Nobody, in (act, could ha\e attei\ded more than three or 
foiu'of the twenty sessiotis herein represented. 

1 liis publi( aiion contains the tluee addresses given in general se.s. 
sions on the theme of the annual meeting and all of the papers, at 
least in smninarv form, which were |>resented as the f)asis lor discus- 
sion of s\il)-topics in concurrent sessions. Cnfortiinalely. it was im- 
practicable for ns to reand and ()ul)Iish the ensuing discussions. The 
papers have Ix'en ])repared lor printing (with the miainnnn of edi- 
torial tinkering) 1>\ Kric Worniald. vice piesident oi the Association 
and ediun of its join n.il. iMh rai i\(l\u(itioiK w ith the aid of Kiden \ \ 
Smith, executive secretar\ oi the National (.onucil of independent 
(-olleges ;uid Cniversities and principal organi/er ot the annual meet- 
ing. While complete in iiscOf, the f>ook is at the same tiuje a siq)t)te- 
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nieiu to llic Mauli 1U7 I niljhfral !\<hn<Ui(Oi, in which thcloniial 
ptoccctlings ot ilu* anmial mcoiin^r arc votorilt'd. 

Ihc papt'is lu't'fssai ity irficcl widely ditici hig desires of raniiliaiiiy 
with ihv acacU'inu cuici prise and with tin* language llial cKadeinic 
administrators nse tUnong tUenisclv es. It eiihci at «u!cniitsor hnsinoss- 
nien. fVoui ilicir respective angles, are tempted to accuse each other 
of naivete, I would respond with the old admonition : "Do not laugh, 
do not weep; try lo midersiand." Mutual uudevstaucliug was not only 
the central ainiorom* atinual meeting but is. in my judgment, o»ie of 
the j>aiamo\mt neeclsot a changing and troubled society. 

Frederic \V. Ness 
President 

.\ssc)ciation ol" .American (Colleges 

April 1^7 I 
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What Business Expects of 
Higher Education 

\V II, LI AM I), KHKRl. K 



Wlicn I w as invited to speak alx)iu "w luu business cxjkx ts of higher 
cihication," 1 accepted, reeogni/ing tlial business, like educ ation, covers 
a broad spectrins of views and instiuitions. However, this issue has 
been examined I rcHjuently in the t)ast do/en years l)y the C'onnniitee for 
Kcononiic Developnieni, most icrcMitly in a policy statement on The 
MfUHigemcnl and Fiuaucingof Odh'^t \, Asa Irusteeof ( .Kl) and chairman 
ofllie panel til. U prepared that report, I am dehglited to liave this op- 
|)<)rtunily to explore witli you some of the primary facts, expectations 
aiul reconnnendations we have considered and the challenges that we 
see confronting higher cMhicalion today. 

Weare asked often to justify the right business leaders have in pioh- 
ing into t!ie educational establishmetu. Many educators and students 
assert tliat business and education ate so greatly separated thai we of 
(^Kl) can iieiiher understand the unicpieness of the academic com- 
nnuiity nor sympadn/e with the spe( iai economic and orgaiii/ational 
constraints \\\ which educators must o])erate. 

C!Kl) is an independent, nonp{>liti( al and privately financed organi- 
/ali<m of some 200 trustees who are for the tnost part chairmen and 
presidents of large corjxiiations. Its objective is to locus attention on 
critical national issues, and — with the help of leading economists and 
social S( ientists f rom the at adcmit W(>rl<l — U) f(jrmulate rcHoiiunenda- 
lions designed to guide go\ernment and business in makiiig policy. 
This parlnership between the businessman and educator is the hall- 
mark of the CU'.l) piocess. For thiee decades ClKi) has issued policy 
rec(Hnmendali(His atldressing national and domestic economii issues, 
the management ol government, and arciis sue h as public welfare, 
( rime, health, housing and sevei al aspects of c(hication. 

These echu ation t t^ptn tsstem IVom a growing ret (ignition by many 
in the btisitiess <onununity tliat edut alioii is not (uily a prime source of 
nian[>ower but an erjually ( rittcal resouK e for the ('(<motiii( and soc iaI 
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vvcll-bfiiig ot ilu' iiaiion. 1-iii.uu iiilly. tlit* rclatioiisliip ol* business and 
o(Uu iiii()n is w'vW dot iiiiicntc'd. hi its 1971 sU\{c\uc{no\\So(ial Respofisi- 
hilith'sol lhhi>ins(:n)pn)vlin)}\, CKD rcpottcil tlialbusiucss j)hilaiuln opy 
totaled tMic \}\\\\(m dolkiis ;i year, witli Iniiy per tciit oi tlu-se funds 
l)t'inif ( liaimclcd to cdntation. {nclccd, ur (uiitui cdiuatioii had in- 
I irasiD^ly IxHoinr llif {)i inu* iritn tvst of ini jK)ra(CMH iai ics()onsihi)i(v\ 

A survt'v tondiutfd l>v ( :Kl) in IliTlUliownl diivi t iinant ial siippoi i 
of cdiaation ti* he tlu' second highest item on ihe agenda ofeorporale 
social priorities, with IM [K i t ent ol the surveyed firnrs eoritrihuting. 
These hnsinesses re|)oi ted that their top social priority \sas a dosely 
rel.ited adivily. the siip|)ort ol eiiiploynienl and advaneenient o])ix)r- 
lunilies h>i niinorilies, withurj per cent «)t the surveyed linuscoutrihut- 
ing. 

The (t)rp()ratc connnunity's interest in higher education is further 
evidenced hvihe latl that in ]1)7'J f)usiness gave a total orS:U)r>,0()0,0()() 
to institutionsot highei ecUuation/l his phenomenon is even niore sig- 
nilu ani when \>e recalhliat il wasonlv lUTV.^ wlien I'rank Abranis, t hair- 
man ol Staudatd ( >i! oT \e w jersev, \v(in a latuhnark decision Ivom the 
state superior (ourl <letlaring that corporations f)ave a l ight and re* 
spoil sihility la support higfu'i ethu ation. The basic reasoning is simple: 
a torp(n ate grant (o a lollege is as ap[)iopriate as a lomp.ms's payment 
to. I su|)plierof raw materials. Hotli num power and materials are neces- 
sar\ ingredients tot tl?e lunt tionitig f^l htisiness in this com |)le\ society, 
ruilhertnore. (uu reseat cli show s the growth ot knowledge is re- 
s})onsii)lc lor more lli.ui toriv jK-r cem *)i tlie long-term increase in die 
nation's Ciross N'atitni.il I'rodijcl — and that cducati(Ui alotic is directly 
responsifjle Wn imuv than hall ot ifiis fditv per ( ciU. 

Widi a d'lreii interest in the role ih.U ethu atioo plays in maintaining 
the w ell-heingot sot ietv. Cd'l) trustees Ivave ui\det taketi alot^g series (d* 
e(hj( ation stu(h'es. Vt)]k v statements in this area have lot used on tollege 
education ioi husin<'ss careers, the t riti( a! lequirementsofthe nation's 
p(jhlii s( liools, the need to e\patid imderstatuhng olOiu' ec(Mtotuy, ifjc 
t hatleiige to pr(ivi(h' the nrh;m disath ant aged with eipial oppoi ttuiities 
lor a (junliiy edut aiiou. and ol coniNe the mana,i;emeiu and linamihg 
ol )x)sisccondarv undergraduate institutions. 

In eaih of (fuse rejKuts. CI!!) liustees have st.ited what hiisiness 
e\pe( iso! higher edutation. Spet ilicalh, hi lelatioii to the ck'inaiids of 
business, we said dial we expeti college edu( atorsto recogni/e thiit the 
eniite uudergi adnaie ii\sututiv>\i — not only its biisitiess school— serves 
as a prime traiuitig gt(mn<l if u the gt(»w ing rattksoi'mauugemeni and 
ul)i!e-(filjai enjployees. As siu fi. We e\pett universities and <ollegt\s 



lo piDv'uU* an iiiulcrgrattiKilc cdiu alii)ti wli'u li strikivs a l)alantc in ilic 
cm ri( ulutn between vocational specialization and broad generali/ation, 

Although ue e>c[>et t some students to enter the professional stream 
with basic job skills direc tly Irom lolle^e. vse expect ()thers who con- 
tinue in grathiatc and protessional sc hools to f)e pr epared «> manage 
corporations, to stall research and development o|)erations. and to 
carry on the iiegotiatiojjsot business wiili lunnnunity and government 
leaders. We also recogni/e that a large portion oi' those entering the 
work Ibtce do noi rcupiire a college degree, but weexpei t tlie colleges 
10 produce well-trained secondarv school teachers who, In turn, will 
provide high school p\ipils with the fundamental skills and the general 
educational founthition ihey need to scciue Jobs and oiKM ate success- 
fully in them. 

Kcpialb iniporiatu. we expect all college students lo be educated as 
well-rounded indiv iduals, capable ofanaly/ing, ailapting to change, 
conununicaling effeclivelv and wcnking with others. We e\|K*ct col- 
leges to iirsii) in all slmients a fundamental desire to corrtinue learning 
and improving themselves by providing the kind ol" liberal education 
that will l)e with then^ throughout their lives. It is this education that 
improves society generally, 

hi sum, we can (iistil (uu' expectations of iiigher education into these 
key components: 

We expect echication to l)e l)alanced between the enriching (jiial- 
ities of a liberal education and llie pragmatic (jualitics of vocation- 
ahsm; 

We expect postset ondar y educational opportunities to be cvpially 
accessible regardless of economii meai\s; 

And we expect the institutions to adapt tlieir programs to the 
changing needs and conditions of our society. 

CVA) lias stressed these expecnuions in the past, and again in its 
recent higher education report, hecairse oiu' studies liave shown that, 
when it comes to making ( lianges, ethuaticm is generally conservative, 
because opporttmities are not ecpjally distributed to low -income stu- 
deiUsand because educational programs have too of ten failed to satisfy 
the personal needs of ihe students themselves as well as the retpiire- 
ments <)f t)usiness — the ec<)nonnc sector in which most graduates find 
eniploymeru. 

I he a!)ililv of higlu r eduiation lo meet these expectations because 
a matter of ser ious com ei n at the l)eg^nning ()1 this decade- The gunv- 
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in^' liiiaiK iai pi ()l)k'jr;s nl collcji^cs luul siuldtMilx hansfbnncd pnif ound 
(iclnitt'ovci the 1 uiiirc ditcctioiiso! liighoi cdiKiiiion ijitoiin awtvsoiiic 
strn^^lc lor survival, 

Witli ap])i ()\iinatfl> niiuMy jxt ivui oi Its trustees serving as mem- 
bers of g()ven)inj4 boarcls in college \ isinrig eomniutees, and some as 
university presideiits, atui with a (iee])'seated connnitmeiu to educa- 
tion, h was natural loi CVl) to investigate the problem. 

T/ic M(n\(t[rtifU'nt and luuandri^ ofCollv^cs is the result ol (his cfTor!. 
riiisstalemetit on national |)olu y is the prothu t ol'^H monilisof delib- 
eration bv a siu(l\ groupoi ('KI) trustees, professors, academic a(hnin- 
istratorsand public olfu iais, it isbasi d on nearl\ thirty researcJi papers 
connuissiotu'tl by our ])r{>jeci director. Sterling MeNInrrin — a fbrmer 
I'niled States Ciontmissioner ot Kducation and now dean (»l the grad- 
uate SI hool at the l'niversii\ ot Utah. In part, the research meielvcon- 
lirnied onr worries. We h)und that bv \\M I sivorevery ten private col- 
leges were speiuhng more to ()[)erate tlian they )vteived in revenue. 
Nurnt nms publii institutions were also o|)erating at deficits. And by 
1972. these conditions had worsened. On january \ ofthisyear* tele- 
vision got itito the ait with the \ (HI docmneniary, "The (College Monev 
(ainidi/' 

Slackening eniolmetUs lelt maiiV t olleges haid pressed U} |)ay for the 
expansiotis of the l(M>Os in the intlation of the \\\li\s. We loinid the 
institutions saddled with student vacancies, heavv lixed animal ex- 
penditures. Mid a rateof ac acleitiic inflation that has been accelerating 
at nearly twtie the i ate of inlhition in the general econinuN , It was un- 
nii.stakabh clear th.it there was a ga]) between the rapidly rising costs 
and the lutuls available now or in the l(»reseeal)le f uture lo supp<n t the 
nation's connnitnicnt to {|uality educatioii. I he key U) snt vival. we con- 
(hided, is better matiagement of the college or university's total re- 
sources — Ix'Uer n^anagenient that will redui 4'cosrs, ap]))y new ideas lo) 
l)ettei targeting of the timds available and increase re\enues. 

As a l)Usiness-l>ased econoinii (U gatii/atioiK we felt tluU ('KO was 
pariiiularly able to make [)ositive suggestions as to how tlie manage- 
ment of colleges could be inj[)!()\ed. At the outset, wc* inaih; these 
underlying asstnnptions, 

First, we ttilly recogm/ed that the (ollegial approach to aiadenn'c 
affairs, the teniue of setiior laiuliN atui the non-ipiantifiable nature 
of the academii ])ro(Ui( t make the task ot college nianagetnent ipiite 
diflerent fri^n the job of rutniitig a business. We did not believe that 
our expel ieni e in business or e( lUKiinics made us partit utarly comjK'- 
lent to judge the content (d at adeniic programs. 
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Second, adhering lo our toiiviclioti tliat it is essetuial to miiiiiiain 
and, in fan, improve educational (|uality, we assumed ihat all reeom- 
niendadons nuisi assist in achieving that goal. In broad icrn^s, this 
f|uality ticpcndson diversity. Our Si)ciety recinires tlie pan(>|)ly ol edu* 
cation that only the lull constellation of AnuM ican colleges and nnivcr* 
siiies can offer. By preserving the lull assemhiy of collegiate institu- 
tions, post-high-school education will toutiiuie lo n\atch the diversity 
of demand that society and business make of higher education with an 
ecpially diverse supply of educational pi'ogranis capable of acconnno« 
dating all <|uahfied students ivgardless of economic means. Within litis 
diversity lies the opportunity for a truly liberal education, one that can 
enrich a people with the iudivi(hial andctdtural freedoms upon which 
their true greatness must ultimately dcpcntf But such liberal educa- 
tion jnust also amalgamate the departments sjK"ciali/ing in (echhical 
and career progt an\s to give a sense of wholeness to education. 

Vet these broad goals reside only w ithin a recognition of the implicit 
vahie of a college education. A matter of faith only a few years ago, the 
worth ol' higher education has since Ix^come a matter of public (pics- 
tioh. If college leaders are to negotiate adecpjate fniancial sup]K>ri, we 
concluded that they unist cultivate confidence in the basic value of 
higher educatioi^ amcn\g students, parents, legislators and others w ho 
fuiance academic institutions, 

I he challenge to iiumagenient evtends beyond the task of making 
improvements in the use of plant and jKMsonnel to include the larger 
function of establishing the very purpose and nature of the institiuion 
and comnuniicalitig its value to the community. The reconnnendations 
issued last fall by ClKD can hel|) college and university authorities meet 
such a prodigious objective. We (ully recogni/e that these pro|)osals 
have prompted a great deal of conti oversy. Indeed, the report has, as 
we hoped, brought about a national dialogue on some of the nn)st cru- 
cial affairs in higher education today. However, we also hope the re- 
port will!>e used as a guide in ineeling the challenges of the 1970s. 'i'o 
be usefvd» theC'l'J) statement must be viewed as adosely integrated and 
interrelated set of reconnnendations to be examined together. 

Our first and ])aram()unt reconnnendation is for each institution to 
identify its strengths and then proceed to set broad goals iti light of 
those assets. To establish its value and worth, each institution nmst 
concentrate its energies oti clearly charted goals. A college cannot con- 
tinue tlispersing resources across the spectrum of higher cchication 
programs and still survive hnancially. Kach institution must exploit 
its best resom cesby sup|K)rting goals most appropriate lo its character. 




C;oaLs(ntiiij(is<litfic uli in (iK' ac ackiiiii st'tting, bin fnunu iiii perils make 
il ahsoliiidy t riiical torcac li ( (jllugc aiul university to cictci niine what 
il can and cannot ilo to in\pu)vc its own ciTct livencss. 

Once ilsl)roail j^oalsaie at lirnied. ea( Innstitulion must IVame a set 
of spcc ilie ohjoi tivcsand I lien eslal)lis!i a c lear, prac tical i)lan ot ac tion 
for airainiiig (licni. I liese ohjec tives must he specitie and nnderstood 
by Uie entire acbninistraliou and laeutly. 

Together, goals ;uul oi>iective.s csfablisfi the institmion's mission, 
specifying w hv laeiiltv should teac h, wliy students stiould attend and 
why funds shoidd How to the treasury. I liis is tlie heai t of the C'Kl) 
stiategv, 

riuvsc fiuidamental steps w ill ini])ro\e iusiruetional c]ualit\ , increase 
pvil)iic (onlidetice aucf establish progress toward an effective and pro- 
(hu live use ot funds, siaff and t'acilities. Such etforts by individual 
insiitniions, u hen couil)ioe(h w ill go a long way lowaicl preserving not 
only I be ((ualilN and di\ ersit\ of educ ation iltat I discussed earlier but 
the ver\ existence of American higher education. 

In some ol tlie more specilii managerial reconmiendations. we ad- 
dresscnl the aUgnm^ii>i^ of auihcn iiy ami ihe sharing of respousihiiiiy 
anion^-^ trustees, aditVinisirators, lac ully and students. 

We pro}x)sed giving college presidents all e>wecinive authorily which 
is not \ c\sted in cdllege tnrstees rathet tlian spec ific authority as dele- 
gated by trustees. Responsibility must be matched by authoritv. 

Because academic institutions tend to be luidersiaffed in manage* 
nienl — with irntch of the tnanagement authority diffused ihroughout 
the faculty — we also pro|)osed tlvat colleges rec mil prcd'essionals who 
are both sensitive to the uni<|uencss of academi( organi/ations and 
competent in moderti management technicpies. 

At the same lime, we proposed giving laculty a piedoniinant voice 
in admission and retention standards, the introduction of programs 
and coiuses, gracluation re(|iurements and facidiy retruitmcnt. Stu- 
dents shoidd have major, bitt not exchrsive, responsibility for advising 
on matters such as coinse evaluation, grading practices, curriculum 
planning and development, and student discipiine. Mechanisms to 
preser\e such student and iaculty participation are necessary. 

IVi haps these suggestions may soiuul naive. In response to our ))ro- 
posals, main educ ators ( an be heard saying: *'\Ve are alrearlv doing 
this." (Nearly manv are: yet w<^ are convinced that the disparate spreaci 
cd' iiistitutional resources and the attending financial ditHculties plag- 



uiuj; hii^licr cdiKaiiou an* jiisi as uninistakahK ilu* vvsuU ol a gciR'ial 
lailuiv on ilic pari yy{ ihv insliiiitit)ns lo idcniily auiliorily and i cs|x:)n- 
sil)ilii\ , to i\si.J)lisli plans and spi^t il v ihcir iniplcnicniation, and lo pro- 
vide iliis inloi niaiion lo key iiu nil^tM s ol the inslituhon, ni.ikini; s\iif 
thai it is undoiNtood. 

Out; principal linanc ial ruornnuMuiaiion would increase tuition aid 
to students and eouple tuiiion lees witli costs. (ieneralK, we advocate 
allocating stitdent aid on itie l)asisof eronotnic need as a means ol pu)- 
rnotiiig the etpial access to hii;her ctUuation tliat weexpeit. jWe would 
not. however, eliminate i;rants and scliolarsliips awarded Ibr excel- 
leiue.) 

VinUw 77 per cent oi'all gt)vernment aid Hows diiet dv lO the institu- 
tions. whi( h in turn snhsidi/e many w|jo ai e able to pay a Uw^vv portion 
ol their ( ollege costs. We ren)nnnended di\ iding ibis 77 (K'r cent total 
e(|ually k'tween the itistiiulions and students. We would alsi) earmark 
oiie-(piai ter o( all go\erjnuent aid as discretioiiary lunds, tlierehv giv- 
ing each. st;iU' the ilexihiiitv needed to suit its svsieni ol fducalion, 

I his plan would onlv retarget (he monev available. We do not expect 
lh.it govennnein aid to higher echualion t an inc rease substantiallv — 
hextaul keeping pace w ith the general rise in the cost ol"li\ingand with 
any enrohiient growth. U no linaticial reforms are made, rising aca- 
demic cc»sts will iui rease Untion bujtlenson studentsand their ramilies, 
Ijecause thev are the onl\ other major souiie ol income Ibr colleges 
ami muversities. 

We have detailed a niunber oi aianageinem lelbrms that will 

d. impeii academic inflatiotL Nevertheless, we recogni/e that students 
need help to )>av Ibr then education in this clim.ne ol risitig costs— 

e. specially the lowei -income students who nxlav get a disproportion- 
ately small sliare ol governmeiu education aid. 

In 1970 a college-age student iVom a Tamilv earning more than 
S ir>,()()(> amnially was five limes more likelv to lie in college lhau a per- 
son of the same age from a lamily earning tmder S:U)()() a vear. Tliis 
ine<pialiiv exists e\en in pui)lic colleges, where 77 percent ol'Hie stu- 
dents are in (amiiic's w ith incomes above SI3,()()(). 

(!K1) exper ts .nn! insists on ecpialitv oi educational opportunity at 
everv level oi e(l neat iotv We are( t)n vine ed that the n.nion sniiers irt)in 
a tretnendous waste o| luun.m resoinces i)y not providing <tn equal 
ch.uice lor a poslsecondarv ediuatiou to students from all economic 
levels. We leiuse to coniprotnise this piinciple. hm we recogni/e that 
it will be dii(i( ult to attain. 

^ 7 
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Ihc {!F1> pr<)|X)s.il lor <liivt i stu<lt*nt Md would help lo bring aboiii 
llu* tHjiial aavss to liiglior t'dutaiion tliat \st* expect, wiilioui inliicdng 
oxlrcinr lunilsliips on inoiv allhkMH studciits or ihv college instilu- 
lions. Suidents 1 roni the lowesi eeonoinu gr(ni|>s would he eligible lor 
direel grams avvarded on a shding state ol eligibility as delenniiied by 
federal and slate authorities. And all sttuieiils needing >u[)pleineiUal 
tuntls would be ehgihie lor iow-iutei est college loans. 

Ouee ade(|iKUe student supj)ort is availal)le. wr siiggrsl that, as 
costs ilictate. colleges giailuaily increase their tuitions until sUuient 
tees e(|iuil a[)])ro\iuiateiy hall the cost of instruction. Our theor\ is 
that tlu* benc-lil ot higher eclueation is sluued by the society at large 
and the student {XM sonally. L nder this projxisal the student and taniily 
would pay ai)pro\iniately '} \ per cent ot total college cost and xuit-ty 
1)1) per ivni, 

( iertainly the dividing line l>etween pul)iic benelii and private l)enefit 
is (Id ficnlt to eslablisli. But Wf believe iliat our reconnuendations pre- 
sent a lair w .n to allocate financial l)urdens and establish a tirni grip on 
tuition incieasrs thai have alteadv begini to tun <hu ofeontrol. 

Witli tuitions st't at halt the pei -student (dsI oI instruction, eolleges 
would not suffer an\ net loss ol" gDveruinent aid. Futuls that might 
otherwise have gone directiv to tlie institutions would be recapttnetl 
ufien tuitions and tees were collected lr<nn students receiving direct 
government sup[)ort. By [)lacing progressively greater l)in(lens on 
those witli the abilitv to pa\ . the colleges would also increase llieii* pi i- 
vatc'-sector revenues, in tlie |9t)9-l970 school year, which we used for 
stutiv pnr])oses. colleges and universities w<)ul(\ have received a tiet 
increase ol LI l)illion dollars in tuition and fee revenues. We estimate 
that tlie CiKI) tuition plan would increase tuition between S'M)0 anil 
S3()() a scholastic veai. I lie increases would in no case exceed tin* 
amount ot aid availa!)le tinough a federal college loan program, witieh 
wc reconnnend making moie generoirsly available. Students, upon 
graduation. WDuld Uv earning iar u^ore than this increase In-cause of 
their college degiee. I s the proposed income too great for them? And, 
we ask, is (he tuition inerease piohibilive to a soriety that iseonunilted 
to (piality ediu ation? 

Colleges would confront a new enviromnent. Institutions, in ef- 
le<t. would lompete foi tlie reallcnated funds by seeking studeius. 
Kipiipped w ith grants and loans, studeius would l)ecome a new market 
toree in liigher education. VUcy wonid attend schools offering tlie 
courses and ( areei training they wanr We lieheve this lesponse to the 
educational demands o( studeius would invigoiate ]K)s!-lngli-sc hooi 
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t'lliKiHivni aiul i>i miiuK' \\\v .ul.ii>Uif)iliiv u> i haiigt* thai \sc cxpccl ol il. 

Main have taken issue v\ith oni proposals, pai tii ulai lv w ith our (i- 
iKUu ial siialei^v. Many t(hKaiors — i'spc( iath in stau* tolU'|L!;es — arjL^ue 
thai while shoii-sij^lneil ie^isl.itors v\ill jL^hidh raise tuiliuus. lluv will 
not su'[iu<.klv iiu iease direit student aid. Otliers ari^fiie ihal the C.Kl) 
proposal v\ou!(l se\eri'l\ pini h the middle ihrss. I hev leel tliat the eli- 
l^ihiliiN re(|uirenienls [{)[ loans would f)e v\ ritli'n to t xelude tliese stu- 
dents. But tlu'se prohlems lan l)e avoided. 

Ircniii tilU\ the legisi.\ti\ I'cius and au econoniii stpur/e the niid<lle 
tiass v\ liirh our i rities envision are aheadv takin|L^ shape on a seale oi' 
major proportions t)ecanse there ha\e heeu no reloinis. Nfi(Ulk'-( lass 
studeiUs — who now ietei\e indirei tly a dispropoi tionatt* shaie ot 
institutional .lid — liud theN are unjhie to seeure the suppk^nietual 
ImulMliex need ?o uieel ^qr(n\ irj^i; tnitiotr costs ii{ hoth pri\ ate and pnl)* 
lii sthotils, Re\enue ^aps hring on pro^iessi\ely more l Uts in stall 
maiiUi-iKuii and (p^ilitN. Atid U\^islators. (pii/zing ttir wisdom aud 
tlirecticMi ol tfu' statr itisiitiuions. an* deuKUiding uioie aci ountahilitx 
aud u immint^ o( ethuaiional (unl.i\ s. 

Our stateuR Ut. riic Mtiiifii^t mf nt rntfl I' iyiaiumi^oj ('.ulli'^*'s, is a motion 
iorehjnj;e. It is grounded on wliat the ( .1.1) sindv panel reeoj^ni/ed as 
the econoniir re.dities oj post-hi^li-si liool edui atir>ti. To wi>rk, it will 
require die enoperatinn oi lei;islaU>i s. dei ision-niakers in die iiislitu- 
tiotis. and tlie i^eneral puhlii , 

We spe.ik ot an ai t< nun ahiliu beyond that v\ hit h is traditionalh e\- 
piessetl in tet un ol studeuts. p( rsonnel and decrees. \\'e speak ol an 
aixonntahilitv lor the very tinssi(ni oi iht- itistitiuion. the sttalegy lor 
aehie\iit^ it. ilu' assiginiR nt ol t es|X)nsif)ility. the li\ing of authority 
.uid die settini^ol lin.uu iai tar^e^s. 1 his lai ]Lj;ei . sell-generated aeeoimt- 
al)ilit\ vvliieh (^Kl) projxjses will not «)itly produce gieater uiulrt stanil- 
ing l)V die pnhlii . students :uul ahninii hut also givatei' c icdibiliiy 
amonii; lau-niakers, iheref>y darntK*nirig legrshuive inroads on the 
.uUoniHin ol higher edni aiir>n. 

I Ins ai I ()Utitaf)iiit\ |)roposi'd in ilu MfUhi^i uuni tntd I'monruig of 
Collt iTf s u ill also k-ad tov\ ard inllihnent ol theexpei tations tliat we f)usi- 
nessnieii flaw of higljer e<hKanon. I.ei nie emphasi/c thai wt» c\pe( I 
higher edneatioti to pi<»\ idi' ethu atiou ol I lie t ull pi^i son : to adapt pio- 
giams to die ( hanging nerds ol stn<U iits, i'mpl(j\eis and so( ietv: to 
ui.iki- ilsi trerpiiilh a( ( I'ssihk* to suidents IVoui e\iM y ini oiiie k \el. anil 
to supp|\ adi\eisiu (d piogr.nus and ethtialional ionnat that exists 
oid\ in terms ol the lull assiinhU ot insiitiuions. 



The Management and Finanring of CollegeSy in etTcct. has translated 
these broad exfx^c tations of highci* education into a set of clearly de- 
fined resptMisibiliiies that fall on the shoulders of those most direcdy 
connected uith higher education. We expect lawmakers toa!l(Kateaid 
in a way that will give support lo those who need it the most. We expect 
the academic conimiiniiy lo define its role in each institution and then 
lo cooperate by using the proposed management techniques to steer 
the academic operation productively toward those ends. We expect 
students to assume* as fai* as they are able, up to half the cost of theii 
undergraduate instruction — even if this means repaying loans after 
graduation. College is a dcHniie employment benefit and we ex|)ecl 
siiideiits to agree that the benefit is worth paying for. 

If everylxxly concerned responds in ilie manner we propose, I con- 
teitd that higher education will survive and that, in surviving, it will 
maiiuaina healthy diversity and increase educational opportunities. If 
these expectations are not niet, today*s fmancial problems will be- 
come ti>morrow\s crisis. 
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What Does Higher Education 
Expect of Business and 
Industry? 

LAN DRUM R. BOLLING 

U is a particular pleasure to appear on a progiain designed to bring 
together the eoneernsol business and edut ation/1 here is an incvilable 
partnership in st> many wavs between these Wso crucial sectors of our 
society, and ue need especially to explore how our interests intercon- 
nect and hou together ue may more significandy and responsibly deal 
with certain (jvei t iding challenges ot* this bevvildered and bewildering 
age. 

Ai fbe outset 1 must put io a disclaiinei, I atn not able to speak for 
**higher education*' and to say "wliat higJiei education expects'' of the 
business and ii\dustrial cojunnniiiy. I here are all kinds of higher edu- 
cational institutions and all kinds of expectations ajid viewpoints. \o 
one in his right mind is going to be so presumptuous as to claim to speak 
ft>r all of higher education — on anything. 

Taken literally, the topic I have been assigned isone I could deal with 
in about two minute> and sit down. {So one who has been a college 
president, of course, \s going to run the risk of betraying his fraternity 
by any such rash action.) 1*o the s])ecific question there is one simple 
answer: to make profits aiul give away to higher education as much as 
|X)SsibJe. On one level, What Higher Kducation Kxpccts of Business 
and industry is a question thai can be answered with tliese obvious 
|K)iiUs: 

\. Money 

2. Jobs 

3, Moral and political supikjrt 

•k l echnical and managerial ser\ ices and advice 

However, tliere are two other ]>oinis — perhaps less obvious — wliich 
I want to make at the outset. First. ( beiie\ e education ought n> expet i 
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the hiisiiu'ss tunuininii\ \u \)\i)\ [(\v a ciitct t cdikatioiiai input iiUo ilic 
college and iiiu\ci sii\ e\|)erience. 11 Wiivsinr too iinpoi taiil to Ix* left 
entirely to the ^^ener.ils. education is certainty tiu) iai|Xjrtani to be left 
just to the pntlessoi s> In .1 lime wJieii it lias become rasliionahle to talk 
about experenti.il educ.itioii — and I lasor tetoinis in thai direition— 
we need to develop thonghttnl. delibt'raie strategies h>r providing a 
varietv ol iiclij learning e\|)eriences in business and industrv as a legi- 
linuile extension of the campus cd ncational t^xpei iejue, ()l course. ! 
mean this as an endorsemeni ol cooperaii\e arrangeineiits as pio- 
neered l)v l*nivei^ii\ ol" Cincinnati and Nonbrastern and Aniif)cb, f 
njean also the newer held term experimeins .it Hel«)il and Kalama/oo, 
Hut I tnean nu)re th.ni that. 

1 teel that loi the pat inership of business and ecbicalion to become 
le.illv signifii ant. we nerd to lind nu)ie an{l beltei w a\s to itnolve busi- 
nessmen and bnsiiKvsswomen with educators. We need to bring people 
fioni the oiuei woild oti to the campuses to share exprrieiues .nid 
insight^. I haNf in nnnd. lor exaniple. tiu' Woodrow Wilson Senior 
Fellows piogratn. We (Might to encantage more <icademi(s to spend 
>.ibh.itii .tK and Uave pi'riods ami lesrarch time in laciorv and shop 
and l)oard tooni. Kotli I'ducatioii a ul business nerd ail the help thev 
I an gel. Muiborthai help they l an gv't Ironi eat h other, 

I lu- seiduil concern 1 ha\e (bev(uul my original ibur points) as to 
w hai busiiK'ss lan th) 10 help education iias to do w ith our urgent need 
to m.ike niori' rational adjusUnenis. nu)re sensible long-term plans h)r 
I (Kndinating the put>tii <nui private sectors in higher eclutan'on. and 
to n<l (unsri\es ot the scandal nt (biplii .uion and waste in using siaKe 
ifsnujtes. 

InMead oi t r\ing to answ er the (piesiicm as it w as Iranu'd on tlu* jno- 
giau], I want lo sh,ne with \ou some ol niy long-evol\ ing concerns 
abcmi liu' paitmrsbip betwien the academy and the bnsitiess world. 
iK twei i (lu( .uinn anil ihr broader lonnnunity, with respei l to the ^ 
iuudanirnlal issur^ ol inunan sm \i\al and human drveloptneiit. It is 
< k'.w l)\ now ili.u all our iusiiiuiums iace a w hole ( nniplex of inierte-' 
l.iird prnlilctns tfiat i hjllruge om v en t'xisten< e. It is also t leal that 
lio s( i;nu nt ol \o( \v[\ lan soUi- those ptoblenrs b\ iisfll and (ol it sell. 
^ ' = ' .miiJir^ ihi ^e loiutuon pir>blems is ihr issueol \a!ues and pur- 
p' '''"1 nu aiuuL; ioi induidual lises and tor institulious, Atadrmia 
■ - '»!ifea M 1 w t n 1 1 1 o- n ! /r I he grim realitii's r>t our pifdic- 
H ' I' ' iiiv nii), : mr (jucNUoniiiuot tliei f i'iiihilit\ ot .illoui iiisti- 
f'i'l 'bi. 1 und MiH Mt.tl i<<mN .tnd vahu's upon wbidi the\ are 
' ■ 1' < HMini ,i<lib ( <H.u si hi v rllei tively to thosiM|Uestions, 
t lie tt si os om pai uu i nIui) w ill not ww nuu h matter. 
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riicst* \ aliio (jurstloiis. I hclk'Vf. stauci in a n iR ia! i rlationsiii]) lo 
ln»si nt inanaisR'nuMU and rdia alional |)i(jl)k'ins alx>in whic h wr have 
had so nnu h lalk.iiid so miu h rrsran h. And 1 atn s\nv chai thr sainror 
simihn v:ihu' ijiK siions thallniLjc' tlu- men and wotncn of ihr fjnshuvss 
world. 

[.a WW f)rnin with sonic olTori to snnnnari/r whal oxpci i o1)sim \<m s 
sa\ ai)oui ihr [)rohk'nis of hii^hrr uhii aiioiK 

KiHvnilv I'W'd Hoc hiiiLft 1. rotninrnihig in I'ht' Xcir )\>yl< 1 tmt ^ ow [\\c 
hiia! rr|)()j I ot ilu* Cai lU'j^nr (loniniission oji Higher lUhu ation wrou* 
that t hi' connnission "has |>ainti (i a gl<JO!n\ pic tinv of t» rave ivouhk* on 
thr on ill t' o(hu aiion ti uni. iho mood in ac a(k'mia is ono ot net lx*in^ 
approc iatod. waniod. snp|)oriod. In tho Commission's words, a n an- 
Miati( loss ofa sonso ofassm cd |)n>L,noss, oltht- iuo\ itahihiv ot a bottor 
Ininio. h.is OCX m iod.' 

*"Jncdncaiion.as iiuho c c)nmr\ ai !ai |l;o, thoi o aro IntimatitMisof 'no.s- 
tali^ia ten a l\nadiso Lost.' I ho provailin^^ aninido. in the wokIsoI Clark 
Kon . ifio (lommission's c hairma!i. 'is moro to look hac k witli kmi;ln^ 
ihan to look alioad with hope'.*' 

Kiiu^hi awav I am k'd to s)>oonlato on two vahio cpiostions thai shapo 
tiio iliinkiniu; ot a groat main ot us in l)oth ochic ation and hnsincss. Ono 
is •'prt)i;ro.ss." tho othor * h(>|)o.*' i o a largo dogroo wo ha\ o toiidod t(» 
jnako a god oi *'progross." an<l to see* |)rogross as gituvth. oxpansion. 
**higgor and hotlor." How will wc' adjust to a stoad\-stato oconomv? 
I JoN\ w ill wo mako "|)rogross'* in an odnc alional s\ stom that stop.s hiiild- 
ing moio and nun o new f)nildings and c an no lon^or add moro atid 
moro stiidonts? Cot iainU not witiiont a lot ol hope*. 

I ioohingoi goos on to snnnnari/o somo ai tho tronfjlo.s .so oasilv dis- 
c crnibk- in odncation: tho slowing rato tit inorrasc- in oinohiirnts (and 
tho prospoc t ol an aotnal dec litio in iimnf)ors hv tho IlkSOs): tho gro\\ ing 
((mtnsion and (Us.,groc*moiu among tho t'atiiltv ovor tho pin|)osos of 
colk'go odncation: tho growing nnoonaiiuv of man\ (|naliho(l yoinig 
poopio as lo w hothor coilogo is worth tho timo and monc \ ; the- < risis- 
inanagomont mood ot administrators alwa\s < angfil n|) in tlu- soarc li 
lor siiorj-ioi m answors to tiio ptof)loms ot innnodiato sin v i\al. 

*"IVilia|)s most (hilling.** wiius flodiingot. "is tiio ( !<>nnnissi(jn's 
snggosiion thai a par.ilk l oxisis iK iwi i n somo asp{ i ts ol du- t aihoacl 
indnsuv and higher odncatiorr In dio lacr oi tiow ((nnpotition and 
piif)lii lastos. tho nni\c'r sitios. liko tho railroads alter flirii goldon ora. 
aio now hmdonod with (»ld niontalitii s*.** 
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Sc)nu'niR'oiuv said iIkii the iroiiMt- wiili tlic railroad )>e()])k' was lliat 
ilicv forgot ihc\ wviv in ilic proplc-scj iraiisporiaiion business 
anil came id iluiik (liry \scro in the raihoad-opcranng business. Some 
ot our tritiis Mig^esi ilial etUiiators at limes lorj^et llu\\ are in the 
Imnjan-dt \ elopnienieihii cUioii husit)e>s and ihiuk llu y an- in die iiisii- 
tuiioii-oper.itin^ busini'ss. 

"Will the uihver>iiie.s/' Heehini^er asks in eonchision. "like the rail- 
roads, pursue a deleaiisi. obsolesivni eouiV uniil llie Ciovernment ai 
last tries bail dieni oat> The i isk that ihev may now oj)^ for a passive 
response to their i urient ( risis ol identity, money and goals is height- 
eneil h\ ilie tai t thai the uni\er>iiies ha\ e kvouie aet nsiomed to lia\ ing 
their uoals spellecl on] lor rheni l)y ihe olf-ianipus wo) Id— sue h as the 
ileuiauds ot"delens<- .md oiliei external mandates." 

"Tor the momeiii. neidier the Aineriiau peo])le nor tlie Nixon Ad- 
niiuiNtraiinu appeals in be making an\ speeifu demands of the kind 
thai nu^lu t;alv;nii/e the universities iuu) renewed sell (mfi(ieiRe. I his 
latk ill exiei nal pi essure ( mild a( inally be un netl iruo an ad\aniage — 
il ilk' a( adi nn( It ad( rship had the visioti aiid the strength to eal) the 
sliois.nui to tell the peirple what higher edui at ion plans to do tor them, 
i here are, ot i oiu se, risks in takitigihe initiati\e. Ihe iar greater risk 
is to wait tor 01 dei s." 

I lia\ i' known I'red Hei hinut r lor a long lime as a lair and honest 
ohser\ei aiui i ritic ol tlu' Anieiican educational scene, and, largely, 1 
share his \ie\\s* lh»wc\i r. I uaui to raise some (|uestions about what 
kindsot inliiaiives uitliin i he ediu aticnial ( oinunmitv might l)e produc- 
ti\e oi uiiat ends, Mme a( ii\isi administraioi s, more united tac idties, 
incuc- contendd ot liighh inoti\atcd stiulents, and tn(»re geiUM(urs 
di>n«M s and legislaioi s — great as siu h t)(essings. wi^ assmiie, wi>uld be — 
would not m'lessaiiU sa\e the Academv trcnn its troubles or trom 
threats to its inlhu iK c. 

riie lusi tiling we ha\e it> ret ogni/e. I believe, is that the ironbkvsoi" 
the .A( adenu are \ei\ nua h a par t ot ilu' bioader malaise oft lu' whole 
so( iei\, ami that ihes i cU inni he di ait with uliimateh without ac hi res- 
sing onrse'' c s to the genei jj mu ial i oiidiiinu. !"dui alic^n and business 
aie su nv^gling to sia\ npi i^j^lii on the same kind ot slippei v slope. 

Si ( ondlv. 1 ba\i the nm oinfni tabh' i i>n\ i( lion tlial lUiUn id s(h iet v*s 
iionbh a 1 xai i 1 iMti-d h\ die Ai adeitn , thai ton o(ttMi wi- in the t (hi- 
< alional ( niitnuinit\ i oulil he i liai ge<l w iili being a pai l ol 1 hi' prnl>li'n^ 
as readiU tis we i onld i laiin in In- jiat t oi I he solution. (Helm i* \ou l)t »md 
me asa lenegade t (h{( atm he n( on fotjlingm\ <jwn itesi \s ith anti-intel- 
lei inal garl)agi'. let iiie i\ui{ kb go on to sav tlial 1 believe the .Academy 
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iioumly till! bill (Iocs possess tlic essential resoiiives with uhidi to at- 
tack ihv very ills and niisloi innes oi wliii li we complain — and tluil no 
other conieuiporary insiiiuiioii can so well (Jo what most needs to l>e 
done foi all of us,) 

And wlrai is it thai n^osi needs lo he iloiie — and that eiUicatioii tan 
undertake to dor 

Let lue ^ive you a shockin^lv siniptisiic answer. Onr greatest need 
as a society is to capuu e or recapture some new sense of pur|)ose and 
vahie and meaning in our personal lives and in our societv. The great- 
est nco<l of education is to reassert a central lole in the searcli h)r and 
the deliniiion ot \alues and meaning. And the greatest thing business 
can do tor education is to enter into full partnership w ith a revitalized 
edm ational connnnuity in the search for value aiid meaning, I his, u e 
used to think, is what hberal echication is all about. 

In tlie long run, oidy if value-oriented jxrople are turned out by the 
schools, CtUi a tree, open, responsible ecoiunny be maintained. 

America today liasthe feclofa nation that haslost its way. At noother 
time in the memory of any of us has there been such a prolonged period 
<)( unccnaiitty and doubt aiul fear aliout the fiuurc. In acUhiion to the 
deeper malaise many have thsciissed for a long titue, some of the im- 
niechate tangible indicators of our slate of liealth also disiourage or 
alarm us— the stal^; of the economy and the state of die govermueni, 
and, on another level, tfie falling birth rate, l lie eut i gv ( lisis has 
shaken onr faith in the whole economy as notliingeUe since the (ii eat 
Depression. I liose interrelated and parallel misdeeds, triiiiinal acts, 
bad judgments and evasions tliat we liave come u> call the Watergate 
Scandals have tindei inined confidence in onr national governmental 
leadersliip to a degree unknown since the i onvulsixc, blood) days of 
the (iivil War ami tlie Reconstruction, Meanw hile, if the opinion polls 
are to be believed, popular faith in a w hole broad range of institutions 
lias fallen to shockingly low levels! riieduuth, tlie schools, tho press 
and business, along with government (and, yes, foundations) are under 
a cloud. I heir leaders are widely viewed witli suspicion, and often dis- 
dain. All of onr ehtes are in trr)uble. Mafiy ol Our once popular national 
goats are rejected. Nhniy oTour once *iccepted hopes liave been aban- 
doned. 

We did not come lo this stale all at once. Long before Watergate, long 
before tlie convulsions o\ei V'ieni.un. one of <nn wisest and iii(»si hu- 
tnane acadetnics, Abraham .Vfaslow, wrote this judgment: 

. . . the uhiin.ite ^IImmsc olOiii i inie is \ aliielcssness: se( imd. . ihis state 
is more crmiitUy (lHiii;(r(nis iIkui evei beloie in hislcUM a\h\ Im.ills, , , 
Min\cd\ing (an be ddue alxna ii fw man's uwti raiional tilojis. 



I lu' >t»itc <)[ \.tl(a'lc'NMK'SN has hex u \ .t! iditsU dcsc i ifu'd as atioinii', auior- 
alitN , anluMlotiia. uM>iU s\tu'ss. cMiipiinrss. liopi li smicss. tlu* lack oi sonu*- 
thini; (o (ulicNc in and lo Ix. ilfNottd lo. It iiascoiiK' to iis j)rt'st*iu ii.uii;or- 
oun pdiiit fiu aiisc all tlt<> iiaditiuMjj saluc s\ stt'insi vi i dUVm'iI lo niankijul 
lia\f in t'litt I |)ro\fil td 1h' taitin Km Uu i ni<ac. wcalih and juospcrilv . 
ta lH!nl()i;ii A adv.nu t\ wuit'Npi c'ad cdni ation. (U tncu ratic. poliiii.il tiniiis, 
tM'ti hon(.'>!lN j^iMul inti'tuii lis .jiid avnw.ils ol good will liaM'. I)\ ilu'ii 
lailuir h) piiHliur [h.u i'. hi ojlui Iiojxl. stu nirv and lia|)|)incss. i nn- 
iitnm'(i UN i'\ i n uunx- iKikcdK aii<i iuia\(udaf)lN uidi ifu^ pixdnndi'tics diat 
mankind Ims hctii a\ (uditig liv \\< U(is\ -tu'ss witli ihv sh|kt Tu iai, 

\Vi' aio u nnndrd id tin* iicnitisis ol siuii ss/' IVopli* fan slnji(ii{U" on 
lui|Kdnil\ . , . ii 'I laUi' |).ina< rax sn Intii; as arc imi ,tti.iincd. Oiu c al- 
laint'd. lioui Ncr . dun arc sf;nfi </Kiou'M'<I TaNf )u>|nvs. (a/))a|)st^ an^l 
liojH lrNsn^'NS i HMK" and naiiinnc iiiuil wcw lin|K's htHonu* possiMo, 

\N r ai m ,ni mu lU L^ninn hc'hvi i n old \alui' svsii nis di.ulia\c iu)i woi kal 
.ind nt \N <«m ' ih a \ ri hor n. . . , 

I *. m r loi di!> diNfasr Is nl)\ iuns. Wi" iici'd .1 \ alid.itcd, nsai)li' svsicni cd" 
liuiH,ni ^ .iliK N. saUu's th.u v\<' lan f)clic\c in and lirsoU' (un sfUis to in*- 
K aiKi 1 iuA iM' u ui I .idu v than hci an><' we air i xlioi u il hi " lu licNf and 
ha\r t.inlj, ' \nd tor du lir si Uinc in \\\\un \ . nian\ nf ns IcvL su( li a s\s- 
u-ni- -h.»st (I St IK In npi>n \alid krn^xdfdiri- ai' the iiMuvv <d niart. <d his 
MM i(. i\. ,aid r)t liis s\ ( it l(|- -uiav fx- p(issi)>k'. 

I'hosr wolds wciv \s tit ten ahout the end (d W)!^! . And thov wcir 
\\niuii l}\ sotnu i^i>spf|-(pi<>titit^ prcaihov hiU h\ a Jewish scirniist 
u ho, how{ inui h anKiM'ric k ht'inay haw sct incd tosciinoin his pro- 
it ssioM . >\ as sui in icnih rcspn led as a protessional to be ele( led piesi- 
<{i til (d ihi' Ana i i(an l*s\t hojo^^ieal Assoc iatioii. 

I o h(.' sure, one loidd (pioie elullesslv troni elei"g\nien and iheoU)- 
giaiis as wi ll as Ironi seeiiLii sc holai s m many <Useiplines whose think- 
ing iinis in tile same vein. I'ldni iiinaielN . many dI those social ei iiies 
do not (onu- out uiih sncli an aifn iiiatiNe hope as Nfaslow espi essed. 

And what id ifie atiiiiuK's of lodav's voniij;; people, the sUiclems of 
the Now Cic fei alioM-'whose wellave and echtcatioti is, alter all. oiiv 
|>i itnai \ ( oiurt ttr Din ing the lu)lichiys I had an oppcn iiinily to read a 
lei \u p.ipei w 1 iden fast lall f)V a college junior, Let iiie (piole a passage: 

I u ali/i dia Ahhi >ngh nnn h h.is \ h>ni^^i<l. the i-xpct ii tu e (d lUMlihigtirsN 
is siill .iliNr. [t is dit Ic'i in I i 1 < mi die i'\pi i ii-nt rot ihi- t»(ls hni the \ tiid is 
snll. . M 1 \ 1 lut h tfu'i i\ 

In jrokint^ al nnscH and rn\ pi i is ti<n\. I >re hx lingnl a[)alh\. It's as if 
^M' 1 r all s.i\ it.i^ "u (• h ictl. hat tliiM e's nothing we i an do lor tlic woi Id, so 
U t's jn^i Imi t ahoni it and won \ ahont out scIm s insiead. . , / 1 lu- desire 
i« M hjii^r w h n nis sviotig in the \o>rld is itsvv. \\ s as il the lnlilit\ of 
drui' usii ,iUons )i,is hi 1 11 1 c i ogtii/i'd. Wr svc\]\ to hi- c ojning<na ol a ])oh- 
Jk alK ifiw»!s< d ago njt<» a srll /li vt-loptni ni agr, j he i li( hc ' ilo \ oui o\\ n 
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iiu lined tn lollt)\s ilu ii n divanis t'idui aU)\\v oi in siiuill >;rtiiips. 

On tlKM|ucvsii<ni oi ilie oldci ,^cnc)anon\ values, the mailer \\;is(iis- 
missed wiili these words: " The uuthsol sot iel\ dial were heing violeiU- 
Iv rejct led in ihe OOs seem almost to he a joke in the 70s. Some people 
eniuinur to live bv them. I)iu on ihe whole (he youtfi of the 7()s disre- 
jMid iheir existence." 

Now I ho])e thai long ago I pui aside the temptation to helieve that 
the voimg have great and uni(|ue \\is(U)m not given lo their elders. I 
have not nuu h patience w ilh ihose prolesscn iai l\ pes w ho over-ideniir\' 
wilh the yoinig. imitate various superlicialilies of their hie stxles. and 
prottounce this genet alion of ^ oung people as the "noblest, hi ighiesl. 
niosi lionest. linesi. niosl heaniiful" tliai ever lived. I agree they are 
wontlerini, l)in ihe voung of loday are as< ai)ai)le oi'shori-sigliiedness, 
seHishness. mot al arrogance and |>ride as ihe rest oi ns. AtuI they are 
unmistakably affiicled wilh h.uulicaps oi limiled knowledge, limileil 
experience and a ( ei tain innocent e, w liethei harnd'nl oi charming or 
despairing. Having said all lliaL lei me goon lo sav that 1 think wencetl 
to pay more, noi less, alletition to w lial the students are saving, iliink- 
ing. feeling and doing. We need to listen to ihem. not lo ihe end that we 
auiomalicallv agree widi what die\ sa\\ but lo the end thai we hear 
ihem and iesjH)nd to theUK And. more imt)orlandy. that we involse 
them signili( anily in the ongoing work and decision-making olOur 
society, aiul particularly in the work and decision-making of tlu" edu- 
cational communiiy. Here is where ihe partnership between hnsiness 
and education could f)ecome niosi meaninginh 

II w hat I have said llms i'ar suggests thai I think we should pa\ more 
heed lo ihe iniellet lua! prophels atul to the voung. w hal is it reallv ( hat 
they are ivving to sav? How sigtniicant are theciiiestionstliev t aise. how- 
reliable are (he judgments ihe\ pnl lot ih'- And mosl imporiani. w hat 
impli(ciiions do we draw trom lliem in devising a siiaiegy lor ihe 
itituter 

.\lncli of w lial we hear trom ntatty contr.idic tore es has totio w ith 
issues oT soc ial change. Some hond)at (l tis with iiu reasinglv tired rhet- 
oric about change — encMess ( hange. inevitable ( hange. irresistible 
change. Some see evei \ change as inherently desirable, il lot no other 
reason l}»an lhal it repiesenisa break Irom thec^hk the out rnruled, the 
( (Hiset \ ative. the resl! icli\e. the bad. Some see thange as essentiallv 
evil — })) inging a (lestru( rion ol nature, a delunnatii/ing ol man and a 
(orrnption ol his social institutions. Slill oihets see thange as largelv 
ia)>i i( ious. mindless and. like lile in gi ju*ral. ahsnjtl. Kew tlierecH cant 
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more \v!i<) clitij( to ihc easy optituisin otoavlicr dcratlcs ofiliis conlury 
wIrmi tlie tnli oi* progress — hicvttablr progress — lit*ld ilic liclcl. IVo 
woiKI wars atu! \]w horrors of Na/i and comnuuiisl cotucniralioii 
tamps, pUis till* rai^ial, soiial, cconoink and gcticiational toiilliiis in 
ihc dcnuxralic Wcsl, have done in thai simphstic view of automalic 
[)i'o^rcss. 

One of the csscniial tasks of cduialion in our time, 1 believe, is to 
encourage the youtig to study the whole (ji stion of c hange and ton- 
linuiiy honesih; in depth and, so far as posM:»ie. freed fron^ ideologi- 
cal bias. 1 his means (haw ing upon the l esources of history, sociology, 
pliilosopliy, psychology, rehgion atid literature, at least, and upon the 
ol)Servable experience of business and industry and govertuncnt. It 
means field e\|K*rience in the world of work as well as on-campus 
courses. 

Such studies of chcUige and conlinuiiy, seriously undertaken, would 
(n ciduce, I ;nn convinced, a heiglitenecl uiiderstanchiig not only of the 
need tor lle\il>iliiy U)ward change and of the openness of many esiab- 
lishcci institutions, including business and in(his(ry, toward change, 
but als<Ki new awareness of the crucial in^)o] Uiiue of Nai ious kinds <»f 
cotuiiiuity. 

Asa part ol that exercise we tseed to help.studenlscxplore thorough- 
ly the recotd of w hat lias ha])peued in our efforts to deal with social 
and ccononuc problen^s in this century. Many yovmg }HM)ple are taken 
in In ra(hcal-chic politics, pop sociology and fraiiduleiuly moralistic 
history. The old super-patri(Mi( "America is always Number One*" in- 
dcxti ination is lighifullv lejected. Vet many young people have come 
somehow to Ix^lieve that Atnerica is the w<irsl of all scK ietics, that it is 
increasingly a faihue in haiulliiig its M>ciah ecotiomic and political 
problems, and that our established institutions always o[)[k>sc change. 

"I here aie res|)onsll)le. honest intellectual answers to tlie poj)-culture 
distoriious about Out history and current scKial conditions. What is 
called ior iscertainh not a harsli putting down and shoutnigdown of 
su( h critics. What is needed is a more thorough most rigoioiis exami- 
nation of ihr recoid ^>^ social pr< egress in this country, so that any 
honest |Hn son tan discover lor hiinseli the absolutely aina/ing achieve- 
ments (»f ihis society in (lealir)g with po\erty and injasfice and the social 
resources available at^d committed h)r c ontiinting workagainsla whole 
range (li social evils, J his I st rough heheve, yet I feel not cpiiteacadeini- 
(ctlly if*s|Kxtable to say such things. 

.Academics and iiueltecluals are by nature cfJinmittcd to criticism, 
members of wliat Lionel I rilling has called the 'adversary cuUuie/* 
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riic very siucoss ut ihc atatlcinif \\(»ikl in cirawing nunc ;u\d more 
prnpU* itilo liiiriu r I'diKation has I'uoniumsly rxpaiu led lUv s'uv aiul 
popular inftut'iuv oi iliat advcr^aiv cuhtiic. 

\Vr nvcd siu |j an aclvrrsary t iilmrc. (a itital pr<)))lu'ii( voiu's arc rs- 
scniia! in every age. Fi eedmii f)l spee< li, treedom ol press ami Ireedoni 
t() teach and to leai u are auuin^u;the most lundauiental of all hnniap. 
rights. Atiy society that would remain alive arid open and iwr ninsi 
build (inn safeguai ils into its laws an<l social practices to deleiid those 
wlio < riiici/e i(. Bnsiiiessinen nnist nnderstan*! thai, must see that they 
have just as nutch ol a stake in the iniiinienauce oi sucli tVcedoins as any 
writer, artist or leachei-. Human [reed<MH as <i central \ alue inourcul- 
line is indivisible. Vliose who advocate, manage »uid benelit IVom the 
free eruerpi ise system slundd understand that ihey share a comiiion 
cause \vilh llie ai adenncs and intellectuals, .All ol us can beneht Irom 
working togelhei in partnership in behalf of the tnain(en<nTt e olall of 
oin iVeedonis. 

Strotigh as 1 believe i-i the vlelt-nsf' of Ireedoni ol expression, even 
tor those with whom I disagree. I. nonetheless, in thesileni eol nivow n 
mind ask myseli at times w hetlier the Nolume. the emphasis, the char- 
acter olsfune ol the adversary pronouncements that emanate from the 
.\cadetny and the media do not produce a serious over-all distortion, 
do not feed the sense oT valuelessuess, purposeles.sness and nie«ining- 
lessness about life in Ame) ica, and aI)out lite in general. That thought- 
rul. honest, seardiing men and wotnen sliould otten feel driven to the 
brink ot'despair is imderstandable as we contVoni variousaspectsot the 
luunan condition, as w c contemplate tlie worst that Itas happened aiul 
the worst that miglu happen. 

Robert L. Hartleyi writing i ci cntly in I'hj' Saliaual Of^sn xrr, (juoted 
the kite Professor Richard liofstadter as having said in 1970: "[ don't 
suppose there was anv age in w hic li you had suc h a mass consensus oi' 
itJlellec inals on llieii own alienation as you have in this period." 

V\yM consensus is pa! tly basedon rational analvsis. biit it is also based 
u|)on an inadequate or ])artial examination of the evidence and is 
strongly influenced f)y the iKuiM ational pull oi' fashion. 

In \\\s Afiti'IntillerlUfifism hi .hnrriran Ijfr {w liicli w<ni tor Moist ac her 
a Pulit/er pri/e). he w rote: 

DiNNenliiig intt lld tualsnhen scrni to iecl ih.u iht \ lU e umtalU on \\ ial fur 
beinv; iniclirtmals. .uui iheii moiiil reN])onsil>ihl> is \\\cx\ intci pi t ied as 
res[)nnsi!)ilii\ pi iinai il\ to i e[)U<lijtiou aiul (knu ut lion: vi Mhil ilit' uicas- 
\!i e (i| iiucllei uial uu ! it is tt U 1<> lie not in imagination or jiret isi{*tK hui in 
the greali st j>ossible degree oi i\t lu^atis imik I he responsil)ilit\ of lfi<' iTilel- 



luutal iMii»( si i u, in till' h} sl }{isl.Mk c. as.i rt'sj/<uisil;j!(0 niH'uliiLjhk'innjr 
.tlxmt sotk iv. but raiiirr lo inakr an asst iiinn .igaiiisi il — o]) .issuin|)- 
(itm iluii .ilnujsl sih \\ .i>sri lion w ill ])n suin.i!)l\ \)C L'iili\^lHrnin>(, .nul 
ili.it in aTi\ taM' ii u -i st.iljhslu N ilu wriit r's pt (»hiu and niinai;t\ 

n ii.U siaU'incni. U-r iik' nrall. vv.ts inatU' not hy a rc'( rrit. unlanirnk'd 
ricsidi'iu l)!!i lj\ a Insi-rank sc liolar-imulkTiiial ai one ol' our 
ni.ijor uniM'r>ilii >. ) 

I Iw-ri. 111. itMi nihrr reasons, I lu'ik'Ne, lor wklespread intelleeuial 
tu't^.uivism ix'Nond tke one llotsiadier i^ives. One ofihese is ilie sense 

powerlivvsni'SN li lt l)\ aeadi inu s. I)v niedi.i imelU'einals. and espe- 
li.illv l)\ iolk'm' snidenis. Briv^ki. ide.iliNiie. ariienkiic» ihe\ leel diev 
h.ive anah zed ilu pM)l)kMns oI mh iel\ arid know die cOiswi'i s. \\\n, too 
ollen, Il^jim'i ninents. l)!!siness and oiker sejirinenis of the esiablislu'd 
oidei will \u>\ tisii'n. oi .ippe.ir not lo listen. I iie proc esses ordecision- 
Mlakin^ in our mh iei\ are olten lialiinjtF and euinbersonie. nJitl soj^u'- 
times even ^^enerallv adniitied ri^j;hi answei is slow ot adoption. 
Moreov . olu n ikeri- is sironjt; di^ajt^reeineni. w he titer inllneneed lj\ 
l)talani m ll-iniei t ^ oi not. as u> w hat ihi' e^M reel .nisvver slionki iie. hi- 
evi!al>K. ihe intelkiHi.ils hotli lie) inipatierui' and lejeetion. II power 
( oi \ u|)ls. powi'i k'Nsness n)rrn])ts aUo. Within the intelleeliial eoinnin- 
nitv ihi'ie is. in tact, mm li po\vei (partiinhnls in tlie hands of the 
nii'di.i). .nid \c\ tlu ic is also a Neiise oi jwiwi i kssni'ss both with rejLfaicI 
to the (lrii'rnnnati<ni ot soei.il poke v in gi'tieral and in reiL^ard !o delend- 
in If die ri<^ht olthi' intellectual lo sav his pie( i'. Iiilelleetitals. like other 
ta'lilik' iinnians. are Mihjei t U) the c(»rt iiption ol power and the eoi rnp- 
ti< )i\ id p< k'ssness. 

A svi ond t eiis(n\ lor I lie nejtrativ i^ni ol the iiitellec tnal eoiiinnniitv . 1 
wonki sug^esL is lo Ih^ iound in the widespii'ad sri nhiri/ation ol dial 
(.oniiiiuniiv . WhatcNir .nnoiie ni.»\ sa\ against religion, it has Ijeen a 
nieauN lor <)r,^^nl^/inJ^r .md ariirniiii^f transt endeiii hope, tor relaiini; 
oneseli and oiir's so( iel\ lo soine lai v;er sehejni' ot ikiiijtfs. to si)iiie 
divine plan dial will tr!n!!ipli iillinialelv in spite oV iii.nrs failures and 
disap|X)ininu ii|s. Many ac adc tnic iatis todav no loin^er share thai hope. 
I Jie taiii^ihle evidence lliev e\.nniiu\ in llu' absence ot any believe I's 
\\ ( ifaif^' htinntii^, leaves tlu iii despairin^iir and. almost iiieviiai)lv, neji^a- 
tivc. 

\\\\[ the ielii^i(»ns iiiipnUe etrntimies to break ioi tli within tliat eom- 
nnnn'v :!!ul narUMil.nlv anioP.i^ (lie yoiniiL;. U'heiliei dis( (uirai^ed by 
pioiessorsor noi. diis t^eiieration (d^ indents is to a reniarkabledemee 
re'exjihiriiijt; (he iioii-sc t niar vviih c^n iiestiiess and entliiisiasin. I^nl4^l- 
inenl in tni ni.d course s in rc |iv»ion is at an alktiine liiv;h. and there are 
iivelv depai liiients ot reliv^ioii on slate nniver>iiv cani])iises where, it 



uasolut* I hong III thai ilu* ic .u liiiit; ol rrli^ioii was piob.ibly iiiii oiisii- 
luiidiial and sni clv ck'plorabk'. Ik'vond lliai, stitdunis aic into llu" \vi(U 
ol iinat;inal>k* vai iutv of idij^ioiis prat liccs anil uxpcricnccs. 

All oT iliis I)! injurs mr uuw dually hac k to ihc' K^k' nt ilic Ai aflcmy in 
cxi)l(n ini; \aliu' sssli'His, in lK'l|)inj^ uilli the suaicli iuv pin pose and 
nRMnlng. 

U is not iht* tok* ot iIr^ tollri^t* or the iniivosiiy to imi<i( ii inate its 
siiulciUs in a s^hvw il<\i;nia oi i rtr<l or to rc(|iiii o sonir pi aiiitv ol reli- 
gion. It is the diit\ of an ediuationa! institution to i ecogni/e ihe leality 
ol human (oneei n with llu* iu)n-sei iilai . the spiritual, the religions and 
to help simleius ionrroni the ulliniate (jiieslions raised hy the various 
religions. Both in researrh and in teaihing. it should he aieepted as 
n.itiu al and proper that the transeeiident, the parano) nial, the mystical 
shaitdd h," T j garded as U giiinuUe matters (oi imellivliia! in(|uirv. The 
Aiadetn\ has no ohhgatlon or right to ini|>ose tin* \;diie systems at- 
tached to any leligion upon its students; it does liave an ohiigalion to 
see that siii h (|iK'slions ari' treated seri<uis]y and honestly. 

These eo!nments alxuu ii^ligion and \aluesou theiaiiiptis I make 
with touviction. hut I ilo not want to liave the Aeadeniy's eom em for 
values, purpose anil meaning seen primarily in ti'rms ol'.t relationship 
to leligion. In aiadeiniti or in l)usiuess, iii a set ular or non-se< ul.ir 
W(n Id. there is urgent neeti tor hoth an ethii and an ethosont ol w Ini h 
resj>onsi])le, idlettis e atid ( onstrtu tive lives < an he li\ed. A so( iety that 
lias lost its way witli j es|>e( t to rundaiiienial values is likely to he in 
trouble in alUliret tiotis, (Corr uption iii go\ eruiiu'nt iiu'aus also eoi rup- 
tion in l)usiness, and vi( e vi i sa. And an I'dtu ational system that ignores 
or down-grades llu* issiu's ot \alue definition, dis( oxeiy .nid allnina- 
lion is tailing both government aiul business and all other elements in 
sot iet\ , 

Let me (ome back liiially to the topic that I w.is given <iiul that I so 
ti( ('K iianslairil: What fli>f'\ higher efhua<i(m expect ol biisiiu'ss and 
induslrx r Within t he context ol coiu erii (( n' \ <i!ne foi mat ion, allow nie 
to c lose w id) these h(u tat<n y appeals. We ask business and industry to 
lorm an enduring p.n (mn ship with e(hu ation to these etids: 

1, I hiil we demonstrate si pai.UeU and jointiv iminlst.ikal)!e stand- 
ariis ot simpje lumesty. 

2. That we < outhtil our attairs w ith due legaid to) long-term eon- 
se(juenies latluT than shoi t-teru) gaitis. 

)V riuit we administc r our enterprises bv stand. n<ls that exemplily 
siistaiiic<l (oiiceiu lor hunyaii beings — their gjowtli and tullil- 



n\eiu as people, not just their aaoniplishmenl of production 
goals, either in goods or in course credits. 

4. That we cultivate Inunan relationships that are open and mutual- 
ly resjx^ctful, regardless of rank, race or religion. 

5. That we set ourselves the task of maximizing the chances of indi- 
vidual success, whether as worker or student. (A goal sometimes 
set by workers in industry is "Zeto Defects/' Dr William Glasser 
has challenged education to develop ''schools without failure." 
Both education and industry should work harder to see that 
human potentials are ntore fully reali/f d than is now the case.) 

6. 1 hat we demonstrate in our environments, campus or factory, 
aiul in oin products, whether goods or academic performance, 
greater concern for esthetic and functional (juality. 

7. That we commit ourselves to an on -going involvement of business 
and education, along with other segments of society, in a search- 
ing dialogue on the \ alues necessary for a decent life and the best 

'means to sustiun them. 

I refuse to believe that the t iilt of valuelessness. tueanitiglessness, 
purposelessness nuist w in. But I am convinced that if w e are to make it 
througJi this tit:>r of troubles we must marshal all the forces of health 
and sanity and purposefutness we can sunmmn from evety (luai (er. 
No segment of our society has a corner on wisdom or\ irttieor under- 
standing about these ultimate (piestions. But neither can any of us af- 
ford to stand aside from the sttniggle to make the talk of \alues into 
the real stuff of shared life experience. 
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I lie |X'icniiial dcbaio on the finaru ing iA' higher education has been 
umisiially spii iieci in ihc past five or six years, h may now be reaching 
u ctiniiix. Literature on the subject has been multiplying and no less 
than six major reports by eminent national groups liave recently been 
issued. Also, controversy is heating up, especially over the frequent 
proposals Uial tuitions in public institutions should be raised and that 
students should be linanccd — more than in the past — through loans. 

I have been asked to analy ?e and comment on the six recent reports. 
I liese inchide (in alphabetical order) reports of the Carnegie Com- 
mission, Connnittee for Hconomic Developn^ent, National Board on 
Ciradnate Education, National Commission on the Financing of Post- 
!!econdary Kdncalion, National Council of Indeix^ndent Colleges and 
Uni\ersities, and the Special Task Force of HFW chaired by Frank 
Ncuman.^ 

My plan is to deal with the subject in three stages: First, to provide 
some historical perspective on how wc got where we now are; then to 
present the major tliemes and broad implications of the six reports 
(i>eing careful not to get mired down in technical details); and finally 
to present a critiijUe of these re])orts. 

I 

Higher Educationnl Finance before Wttrhl War II 

World War II was a kind of watershed in the fmancing of higher edu- 
cation. Before the war, the theory atid practice of higlier educational 
fmance had Ix'cn (]uite settled. 

The fmance of students was primarily a res|K)nsibility of pateins, 
and of students themselves through part-iime earnings. Scholarships 
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and loiins wcrt* in ust* hut wvw nut pi t^valcnt o\ nnijor toi ins<>rstii(k'iu 
suppoti. Wot king (iiu' s way through inllcgc was llu* a( tfplrcl and ic- 
s|K'( tt'<l inodt^ n! ^indt nl aid, 

I hv JinaiTcc ol insiitinions. on ihv otiiui Ijand, was largdv a rc-spon- 
sil)iliiy ot '\tKivi\" as jr|)U scijlcd In siaic i^ovci nnicni, i lnn< lies and 
pi ivait' (Innoi s. Ihc ialcvM il^oM'i inncnl was involwd ^)1ll^ inariL^itialU 
andcoi poraiioiisalniosi not at all. Ati atrcpicHl prc-wai doi^nia, scaicr- 
Iv (lcl)attHl, was that tuitions should In* low to fiitoin at^f attnulatui* 
of \t)ung nu n ami wonuMi ol all sot ial tlasst-s. ruitions and ice s in stale 
instUuiidnsuwi.i^cd ahon( SlOOa \\\n um little nunc. Vm\itc unions 
were al)(Ui( 2^ > or ^ tiiiu's |)ul)li( tuitions — as < oni p»ii t'<l with live tinuvs 
lodav, 

II 

liniiudiati l\ alter World War II, tlieCU Bill l>rougl.t lu w vigor to 
higlu-i eiliuation and opened U|) oppcn i unities to young ineii atid 
woiiieii Tar l>e\on<l p!e\ious expettations. Hut the i\\ liill was short- 
Ii\ed. \VlK?ul»e(ils leli iollege, arounti liighei ediiealion lap.sed 

l)a( k into a period ot povertv . and remained in a depressed stale innil 
llie late MJ311s. Uut alter WKu, when the nation was aroiised hy the 
lannt hiiig ot Sputnik, sotne spec taenlar changes oei ui red: 

h Cirants to sUidenls. hased on a s\stenialie means test ratlier than 
on s( lK>Iarshi]}. Iietame eonnnon. especially amoM^t^ ihe pr ivate 
colleges. 

2. The use ot loans in linancing students was expanded sharply. 

:V \\ itii the iiu teasing munher (d* n>ai ried siudfuts, a legac y <d' the 
(U periivd. s[)ouses l)ecanie a major soin ce ot siipptn I tor st\idents. 

h I1u' ledei al governinenl l)ecanie a growing supplier oT iunds tor 
hotli giiUits and loans to sludents. 

3. The tedei al govei tnnenl hecame an inipoilani contrihutor to insti- 
tutions tin (High a w ide arra\ ol grants, contracts and loans desig- 
nated chieil\ tor researcli, Haiiiing and buildings. 

0, Philaii!hro[)ic loundations grew in nuiid)ers and resources. 

7, Profit-making coriK)rations became p<itroiis of highei' echieation. 

8. Colleges and universities hecame more aggressive and prr)fes- 
sional in tlieii fund liiising. 
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\h Slate .nul Uh i\\ Jl^c >vri nnuMUs mtMll\ iiuic.isal ilu'ii apptopi ia- 
(ions luiblk ills! i(u( ions: soiiif csi.ihlislicci >Uili' st liiiLn sliip pio- 
i^KUUN AU(l sdiiic- ru.ulf '^t.tdts to |>iiva(i' iusiitutiotis. 

10. luilioiis wnv i.iiscd mmi jtur \t'.n i)«)th piihiii .nicl prixalc 
in^iilunons. I he i rmjii;(* im u\)si' in uiifions avrr.ii^c-d abom 
ptM ( iMii a vcai ioi [))ih]i( and 7.5 pt i tt'Jit loi priv.itr insi iiuiic nis. 
Kdmatots wt'ic ama/i cl itiai ihoc Uiilion iiu ira^os rallrti toilh 
so linlr I c\u til )V ( I ( KTi pal rous, 

I In- 1 hitd <*ili*i 1 ol ilu'si- 1 h.itii;<-s w as to inrus(* va^i amounts ol iu*\v 
inoiH-\ iiUo liii;fK't cdiu at ion. sonu- toi in Nt itutioii.il snp])r)it and son u' 
lf)t student aid. With ihi^ new niouev. the (hauiatii ^mwih ol vtuol- 
tnctiis was possible. Sni pi isin^dv. howcvei , these diaui^es did nt)t alter 
vei V unii li the pattern ol instil utional support. 1 he shait s lA total in- 
<on\e deJiM'd Ironi iniiions. suite appropriations, and otiiet soukcs 
teinained lenj.ii kabK ((^nsuiiu over the dei ade ^ollo\^iu^ Spuinik. 
Koi ex.nnjjle, in publii hisiiiutioiis. luliion iiKonie as a peKcntage o\ 
KUal ediu ational lunds, inc reased l icnn Ijpereentin in.'>7-Sto 17 per 
veni ill UH>7-S. and iov ]>nvaU" itislituiions IVom Tki per rout to hi per 
cem. N!oieover. t!ie rise in expenditures per sUideiu just alxuit kept 
pace with per capita disposable income. In other words, ilie siaudaid 
(d'livinj^ iu collcj^es and univet>ities was rising at about the same rale 
as the standard of living in I'atnilies. 

HI 

ProjxiMih fur i'rdinil hi\iittiti(ninl (rrafits 

IU t ^H)7, whiM) the pjocess ni rapi(i giinvth and expansion iiadeon- . 
tinned h)i just about a de( «ide, finaiu Jiil strain lu-gan to set in. [nsdU/- 
tions had puslied esistiiii; sources oj levejnie as liard as they eould. 
biu etnolineiits were siill growing and costs weje still rising. So edu- 
i aim s began toi a^t about lot still more i e\eiiue> If ten attention l u) ned 
to the possibilitv td insiiuition.d grams funn tlie iedeial govei innent. 
Ihe .\t\K l ican C'.omuil oti Kdui atioii." the Assoc iation ol Aiiietlcaii 
Colleges. ^ tlie AssDc iation ot" .\meri( ati Vniversiiks, * atul tlie Nattr>tKt1 
Association ol State I niversiiies and Laiid-Cirant Colleges.' all went 
on recoril in cn P.tl>S in (avoi ol itistiiutinual grants, l ive ctmmion 
[)!ea \\as to retain all the then existing loi ms cd lederal aid and add 
institutional giants — the new mone\ to bedistriluiied according to (or- 
nuilas vet lo be dev ised. 

riie pit^yMvsal tea (edeval iiisiiuuion.d grants was baseii on three tacit 
assumptions. ( )iie was that expeiidituies would contitute lo rise rapidly 



iK'cause <)i* glowing eurolmeius aiul rising costs, Another was tli. \ 
iht)Ugli federal ciitegoru al aid was desirable, it did little io mvci ihv 
basic operating costs ol' institutions and unrestricted funds were 
neefled as well. 1 he tliird assnmi>tion was thai a steady rise of tuitions 
would he on piinciple socially hannfid. 

l he search then began for suitable foiiniilas thai inighi be used to 
<hsiribnte federal institutional aid. Many were proposed. Even I de- 
vised such a fornuda, and tlie lx)oklet in which it was contiiinecP became 
one of the very first ])iiblicati(>nsof the ('arnegie C.onmiission. Indeed, 
the commission gave considerable attenlion in its early years to federal 
instituiio})al aid.* 

rile conclusion 1 draw from this history is that as hue as foiu^or five 
yearsago the academic ciunnuiniiy wasowiwhelmingly in favor of kjw 
tuitions, was alarmed al the prospect of having to raise tuitions year 
after year in the future, and saw general institutional support fiom 
the federal govern men I as the best answer. 

IV. 

Xnv Approaches 

Bill around i 1)68, dm iug ihe discussion of institutional grants, some 
new cojuepis were beginning to get a hearing. One of ihese was that 
ihe major goal of new federal programs should be to enccnirage needy 
and lower-middlc-income suuleius to allend college. It was argued that 
federal aid should be primarify in the form of grants and loans lo low- 
income students and that institiuional aid should be in the form of 
added cost-of-ediication allowances to assist those institutions accept- 
ing needy siudc i' s. This was the burden of the Rivlin report w hich 
was prepareii in the last nu)nihs of the Johnson administration and 
issued in January oi' 1969.** This idea eventually became the under- 
lying ihenie of the Higher Education Amendments of 1972. 

In the early ll)7()s. other uKue radical lines of thought were emerg- 
ing. Some were advanced by those who had bectmie (hsillusioned with 
higher edncaiion Ix^cause of campus mnesi, some by public officials 
who wanted to bring costs under conirol, and some by ectmomists who 
presented technical arguments. In general, with variations in detail, 
ihe critics converged on three proposals. 

I he first pioposal was that higher education could and should f>e 
more efficient. I he seemingly endless escalation of costs should be 
slowed dow n. Some of the critics argued that higher educaticm was be- 
coming over-expanded — lliat it was trying to educate more people 
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tlum coulil hcnclil. Sonic ar^wt'cl tluU liiglicr t'duciiiion had gone oui 
of balance in lliat too nnicli was being spcrjl on gi ailuate siudy, iv- 
seattli and esoieik sperialties. and not enougli on \nidergra<Uuuc 
education. And some argued that iusiiiulional enWtency could be im- 
pio\ed llnongli niecliankal leclniology, better nse ot building spare, 
new academic calendars, larger chisses, etc. From tins line ot argument 
arose llietlemand lor cost analysis and measnretnent, program bi:<tgct- 
ing» and acconniabiliiy — all ot u liich are li\ ely topics today. 

A second pro|H>sal lliat came on strongly al ter 1071) was tliai the sup- 
}X)rl oi ])ublic colleges and universities should come relatively more 
tVom tuitions and relativel\ less tV<nn taxes. Tlu liigh tuitir)n idea was 
adopted by some on tliv* pragmatic ground that adchiional tunds were 
needed and that iuitu>as were the oidy potential source. It uns argue<l 
that because ol'the turn of public o])inii)n against llie academic worUL 
the itnensified conipctition lor existing tax monies, and the {x>liiical 
resistance to las ijurcases, the old sources could no longer be e\- 
|)andecL 

But the idea ot liigh tuitions was achocaied by others, including 
n\auy economists, on principle. S(»uk' argued that both ecjuity and ef- 
(icienc y would be promoted if the fn'gher editcation ''industry" were 
operated without public subsidy along the lines of ihe free market, with 
tuitions covering the full cost of insirticiion.'* Fcpiity would ilien !)e 
assured because those l)cneliting \vould pay for services received and 
well-on' famihcs would no longer get unneeded subsidies. Efficiency 
woid<l be asstned because only those educational scr\iccs would be 
pro<luced which student-c<)nsnuiers thought wtnth paying for. To 
attract paying customers, institutions would be motivated to offer 
excellent edncaiioJi, and to meet market competition \ hv\ would liave 
to be efficient. (Mtarles C'arter, the distinguished econontisi iuul vice- 
chancellor of die University of Lancaster, derisively called this scheme 
the "jam factory" tlieory of liigher education. 

Other econon\isis, taking a less radical a])proacli, advocated more 
niodetate iitcreases in tuitions. I heii aim vvas to capture S()nie the 
subsidies now Ix'ing received l>y high-income familic » and use them to 
supjx)ri low-inc(nnc sindenis and to augment institutional budgets. 
1 his is tl)e basic pliilosophy underlying several ol the receiU rei)orts 
we are considering today. 

A third new idea was that long-teini loans of substantial amount 
should Ik* used regidarly for the financing of students. Almost every- 
one agreed dial a generous system of stiulent aid would Ix' essential 
to keep access and opjxn innity open. S(niie argued that the aid sliotdd 




I>c w hollv ni Kn gels in ilu' (onn (if gi ;iiiis fiiLuucci iiKiiiilv from public 
luuds.'" Bvii unmv (Ulu'is vliovi^lu iMii^-icv^n loans siunild Uv ;i iirajor 
soUKo ol lin. lining Ivh low- and iui<l(llc-iiu ouu* suick-nis. ()nl\ 
iluougli .1 s\ sU 111 ol io.ms combiiu (I wiili ITigli t uiiions would govi i n- 
niciu l)c i (*lit'\ t'd sigiHiu .md\ ot Hu' vosi ol liigluT cdiu .uioii and new 
soiiK I's of f unds iaj)iK (i. And so a great dral ofCdoi t w.rs (IcvoilhI to 
invciuing loug-U i ni sMuIciH loati stlu'UU's liuit >M>uld he loloiahlo lu 
siudvnis. (hat would \k politirjlh .nid fiionllv .(((e|)lahk\ and lliai 
would giw relief lo the puhlie exeheciner. I'o dale, (he n.Kion is s((ll 
a long wa\ i rcnn an ade(|U.Ue loan pvogr.un iis defined hv ad\oeales of 
heaw hollowing, hut i ffoMs loniinui. 

riu* .ip[>ro.u li to higher edmaiiou.il fifiatice (hrcuigli high inilions 
and Niudeni loati< was seen lo h.ive an inipoitaui eijlt.Uoral effect. t( 
would n.M low (or i veu ( lose) ifu* (uidon gap heiweeii ]>uhlle and pri- 
\ate iiiNlinitions .uul help lo eorrei ( (he unhiv(u .i\)le lonipeiinve posi- 
((Oil of tiie pii\.iie secKn. ! hus. eduealors in ihe ]>viva(e seelor were 
o(( .isioihttK ien)pied to advoc ate high fiuhli: tuilious and student aid 
(IjKiugh Io.ms. I l<j\\<'ver. on (he w lu^le. edu( <i(oi s in the pri\ .ite sec (oi 
weu* (pti(e l e^ii. lined in (heir p(>h(i( .il .u (i\ llies c'spc'{ iaih as nianvof 
ilu'ui Niiuereh la\(>!i'dlow piihhc (iuii(»ns. 

l o coiuhide. ihe hasir is>nes ii^ the reeent debate .nv death those 
rel.iting to rific ienc v. le\efs oi tuition, long-terni MU(le)il loans, and die 
c onjpelitiv e posiuon ol the piivate sectoi. fhiucver. se\er.d olher 
seeoiulan issues ha\e emerged, I liese .ue; 

I. SluKihi ^ludeni .tid. \\heilu'r in the foru) of grants or loans, he 
full\ poi l.ihle so that Mudeiiis would hriug their ai<l. and possihly 
atso iost-(»f-etlue.uion allowances, ut the institutions (d their 
(hoice? Or siiould the aid he dispensed fjy tfu* institutions? 

If. \\ li.K w it! he the elfec ts of the recetu lowering lo eighteen of the 
age at wlilrh \i)Ung pe<jple reach the niajcniiyr How uill )i alfed 
the adnnnistvation old ine.nis test the allotiTient ol siiident .h<1? 
And liow will it .dfeet ihc^ dehniiion c»i in-st.i(e lesiilerue.' 

]y Should tax iucemivt's lor < h.iiiiahle giving, and piopeiiv \.\\ 
exemptionsof I <illeges .mcl uniwi sities. he c in tailed, held ste.idv . 
ol esp.mdc'd.' 

1. flow shr)uld the growing progianis of a(hih ediuaiicni he h- 
natued with respect to Ixilh institutional costs and stndenl sup- 
poi 0 
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So imuii lor ilic liiNlorital l>iu kgioinul, l.fl nic now iiun lo ilu- six 
it'(('ii! lopoils. jII oI whidi ju' in ni\ jndgnuMi! \\(H tli\ coniiiliiitious 
to !lictlis( nsNioM ot liii;hfi nhua!ion;il iin;uuv. I should \\ai Ji vou thai 
not all ofilic u'poils ha\f h(rn puhlishcd and 1 h;i\f no! had aiccss to 
the latest icvi^ionN. It I am gnilty ol inisintn pjvMiiiUj I Ijojx* thai 
imMuhci s ol iIk- dist nssion panel w ill set nie st iaii;ht. 

All arc reinai k.iMy iVNirainal and t)io(k'i atc in thcii tV( ontincnda- 
tioijs. lii spii it. tlu'v art* iiu ii nR'ntai. Tor r\.nn[)lr, no oiu' of t hcni ai - 
I^Mifs tor /cno tiiilioiis oi [or iull-tost pricing any other shai p ()rc'ak 
Ironi past piaiticc*. Souic rtHonnneiid that even the inodeiale etianges 
proposed he phased iti ()\er a perioci oi yeais. Nevertheless, these 
do( tJinents do point in a certain direc tion. Indeed, (tiey poim in tlie 
diiection thai tlie svsteni is jheadv moving. If they iiillnenee policy, 
thev vsill liasten trends that ;ne already eviclent. 

I shall not snnunat i/e tlie reports one hy one. or outline them in great 
detail. And 1 shall not (pjibhle over statistical disc repancies and anii)i- 
giiilies, ol w hich there are some. 1 shall try to conccntr.ite on the major 
issues which ate lew in ninnher and conceptually cpiiie simple. The 
(irst is eliic ienc y. 

A, EfjuiiiH), Two ot the clociunents stressed institntion.il elTu iency. 
I reter to tlie reports otCKI) and the National (lonmiission. rhe(!ai - 
iiegiegionpclici not dwell on eificielic y. only t)ecaiiseone oi tlieii ea) - 
lier repotis was specilically diiected toward that suhjcctJ' 'IheClKI) 
ie[)<nt ccnitainecl an eMeiided discission on stiengtlienitig i?nertial 
goxeioatue atui management its a way to improve elfkietuy. I ronnd 
\\'Vi section tlie re))on rather homiletic al in lone and not very 
tVesli <n provocative. I appreciated. lio\\evei . its sensitive cone ein lor 
acacUmic coiisidei atiotis in dealing w itli matters .such as faculty tenure, 
lat atlty and student jku tici|)ation in governance, and mechanical aids 
to teac hing. I liis was no ct tide ' tnanagei ial" a[)ptoacl) to higher edu- 
cation. 

riie National (ionmiissioh enipliasi/ecl the controversial area c)t' 
cost analxsis aixl unit cost nieasuieinent. l lu^se concepts were pre- 
sented as kevs to both I'ilicieiic v aiul ac couiilahility. The commission 
had heen iiisli lated in its enabling legi>l;nioi) loflevelop national uui- 
lorni M;m<lards tor calculating costs |km stucletit. 1 be implication of 
the directi\e was cleat. In the tiiturt*. institutions would l)e exix'cted 
loeompiUe their costs to) pm poses of internal ir-uiagemetit aticl le- 
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port Micir tosts i\n pitrposcs (it asst-ssittg ovcr-atl itistitiitioiial effi- 
cietu y ami pel liaps even as a condition ot receiving federal aitl. The 
C.KO group also advocated cost analysis. 

riie pros|H'tl ol'niandatoi y cost analysis ami tost rc^Jorling has been 
worrisome lo many educators. Some of the worry stems from ilic be- 
lief lhal colleges and universities are nnificd entities ])rodncing many 
protliicts, and thai joini costs cannot leadily !)c allocated to particular 
outputs. More of the worry stems ftoni a deep concern that measure- 
ment of cost will he grossly misleading unless there is coriesp(^nding 
(jnalilative assessment of the proiluct. So, it is fearetl— with amplejusli- 
Hcation, I think — that spurious cost figures may be used by iunding 
agencies to heat down the (piality of instructioj) wherever it rises above 
the axet age. 

The (piestion of cost analysis was also consideied by the National 
Hoard on C;ra<hiate Kducation. 'i1ie prohlem of allocating costs is es- 
j)etially veving in complex utiiversities with graduate programs. I he 
report of the graduate group contained an illnminating essay on cost 
an.iKsisby l^rofessor Frederick K. Baklerston of Herkeley. He pointed 
out that in priiu iple. even ii technical i)r()l>leniscoidtl be overcome, no 
single miiform cost figuie woidd l)e a|)propriate lor all kinds of deci- 
sions. OiffeietU cost concepts would be needed for different purposes. 

Ihv Xalion.il (^onnnission during its delii)erations heard all of these 
worries and (oncerns about costs many times and took cognizance of 
tlu'in. But in the end they recotnmentled that cost analysis be pursued 
as a tool for imptoving eflicieucy in higher cdu< ation. 

My own view of the cost (juestion is that educators must !)e increas- 
ingly con( erned ab(MU cost analysis and should be developing more 
meaningful cost data. I'hey must auept the fact that public concern 
about cosrs is legifijnate and desiral)le. The past habit of measuring 
(piality in termsof inputs instead of outputs, which implies that greater 
eKjKMiditmes invariably lead to higher (piality, is no longer acceptable. 
What unist he done is lo find l)etter measures not only of cost but also 
ot output. N^itber of these concepts, standing alone, tells us anuhing 
abom efficiency. Efficiency is ineasureti as a ratio between (wo variables: 
cost and output. Meanwhile^ we educators must do our Ijest to achieve 
public understanding of ceiiain obvious facts: (I) meaningful cost 
iiieasuiements are technically difitcult; (2) output measurements are 
vastly more difficult; and V^) meaningful measurements of efhciency 
will never be wholly (piantifiable and will always \yc partly judgmental. 

I shoukl like to offer one other connnent on institutional efficiency. 
This is that concerned oiusiders— such as businessmen and legislators 



—arc prone to uiufcrraic the present efficieiuy oi liiglier education 
ami to exaggerate the gairis that are feasible u itluiitt uiuvai ranted sac- 
rirteeof\|ii.ilitv. I (elt that theCKD ie[)<>rt was by iniplk ation unreabsiic 
iit itsesiitnateot iheainDiitil^dg.iiti likely to be achieved throitgli better 
management. Critics soinetitnes loiget that higher education has, on 
uhole, long been a depiessed iiuhistiy and that it has recently l)cen 
s()ucc/eil ilncjngh a [)Jctty tight wi inger. I hcjc is not miich fat. It h 
rnu' dial some insliiution^ might make one time cms in cost }X?i stu- 
ileni of as much as hve jxm cent uitliout serious damage to cpiality. 
Some might even manage to do this several years in a row. But no insli- 
imion can do it yeai aher year. As suggested in the Carnegie Commis- 
sion report, Tht^ Mir/eFJftTUxe Usev/Resourcfs (1972). a reasonable goal 
lor cnitieiuVMmprovemcnt is to cni the annual increase in real cost 
(utter allowance for inilation) by om- percentage point, histcaci of in- 
creases in real costs as in the past of three ])cr cent a \ear. an institution 
migln. with sustained effort, rediuc that rate of increase to two iKv 
cent a year.' ^ Such a saving is well worth striving for. but it will not solve 
matiy of the linam ial problems of higher education. 

B. Taiti(}tis atui Student Aid Thccential hnanciul lecommendatior* 
of several of the reports is tliat the tuitions of public institutions shoidd 
be gradually raisecl. providM adec[uate aid for low- and middle-income 
students is juadc available. That proviso is critical. 

The Carnegie Connnission pro]K)sed a gradual and vcr)' modest in- 
crease of public tuitions over a ten-year period to one-third of educa- 
tional costs (with an exception for connnunity colleges) and a slowing 
of the rise in private tuitions to no more than the growth of per capita 
disposable income. On the whole» the Carnegie report is quite mod- 
erateand generally favorscontituiation of the presettt system of (iuance 
rather than al)rupt change. The CFD report made a much more drastic 
t econnnendaiion that public tuitions be raised over fue years (ten years 
in the case ol connnmiity colleges) to half of educational costs. The 
CKl) repent incidentally reconuuended that in the accounting ft)r cot- 
leges and universities depreciauon on capital assets shoidd l>e included 
in the cos^s. The net of their proj>osal. then, is that tuitions might rise 
to perfiaps 55 per cent of instructional costs as conventionally defmed. 

The National Con\mission did not make specific recommendations 
for change in ihe /in;incing of higher echuation, but rathei analyzed 
various alternative pro[H>sals from the standpoint of their costs and 
social effects. The cornnnssion re[)on. nevertheless, agtees with the 
(T I) and Carnegie views that student aid based on a means test is a 
more effective way of increasing access llian the same e\jK*nditures 
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nsvd U) lovMM' iiiiii(»iis. 1 !k* task ion c ifixm otihr National Count il oi* 
In(ii'}KMuloni Colleges anil Tnivci siiii's also anaK a's altci iiatiws. I fu* 
lavdii'd one would involve a nKKlnait* i isr in pnlilii luliions. I he New- 
tnan rcpmi Is not s|x\ ili( ahoui linant iai delails, luu docs cnipliasi/e 
dial siudcnis rallicr lliau i»;(jvn rnnrtils sliouhl Ix' ilic vehicle loi trans- 
jHniin^iT iunds to insuuaions. 1 lie iniplieaiion is cli\n ilial tuitions 
should he raised. I lie Newman report niav he tlie most ladiial ot all 
in its linaneial iuiplieati(nis. 

Collectively, these repoits olTer ahinidant testimony tVom ahle and 
puhli( -spirited i;r<»ups that tuiiioiis shoulri lie raised in the piilihc sec- 
tor oi lu,nhei education. And all oi' the leports state or imply iliat a 
cdllaleral heneht would he to narrow tlie tuition i;ap between the ptihlic 
an(f pi i\ate sec tors. 

The tnitiott ptoposaU ol tlie Cainet^ne ('(^mmission contained one 
notal>le lealiu e; namely, that tiutions slioiild he graduated hy level ol 
education— lowest lor ireshmen and sophomores, nest highest ior 
jin)iors and seniors, and liit^liest ior giadtiatc atid professional stu- 
dents. I he ratio h»r the tin ee groups woidd lie aht ut I to I .f) lo I hev 
proposed ihis kinci ol gradiiauon lor both pidihe ativl privaie institu- 
tions. The purpose, ol' course, would l)e to keep opportiniily open at 
the heginning ol eollege careers, and to ijupose high tuitions aJid licav y 
Ixn row ing aUer students liad lieconie well cstalilished. It is a way oT 
increasing tuitions uilhout raising the liarriers at cntrv tocoltege. This 
piojKisal raises some philosophical cpiestions ahout the alhx ations of 
expenditures among the vaiious levels cd" instruction and ah(ni( the 
imiiy (d the universitv. And it raises practical c|uestions ahout potential 
effects on aUrition \>ith stcj)|H-d-up uiition after two years or loin 
\ears. and aljont competitive relationships hetween the private and 
puhlicsecifn . If the planapphed to fjoth pi ivateand pul)h( iiistit u(i(jns 
as proposed, it could greativ widen the dollar gap hetween private and 
puhlic tuitions f(M advanced students, 

h" tliere is one tiling (Ui w hi( li alt elementN (d' higher education are 
agreed, it is that o])))ortnniiy slKmhi he ojiened and encoin agement 
given to low-income students. All of the rep(n ts agree specilicallv or 
[)y itnpii(ati(ni that gi ants to low-income stmients should he expanded. 
For e\am)>te, the Carnegie Commission recommended full f unding 
(d the Basic ( )p]Jo! tnnity (o ants. The Naiicuial Board on Cnaduate 
hdmaticm recomnu-ndc^d three types of grathjaie lellowslii])s to lie 
gianied in modest nimihers: those based on merit, those designed to 
meet specilic manpower icM|iiirenients of national iinportance. and 
those designed for niinoiitv grou))sand Wimien. 

® > 
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l Uv (IKD aiui C.u nv\;ir reports wcic also cxplit it in rt'toinnu iuling 
cxtcrisiouol ilu'stuitciu loaii svstcni. llicy would vinpluisi/r ion^^icrni 
loans ot hui;<' ariounl w ith itit omr t()iitiiii;cm rcatiiit's, l lic rrjious 
U'lomiiAd. howcMT. tihit till' nation is a ioni; \va\ trtnu o\t'H.i>iuin^ 
tlu* ptoblcMns <jj tf( Inii((nr and ot (a])ita! snppiv iici'dcd lor lUv nuis- 
sivf loan sssmn ihv\ rnvision, l ite* irpott of i1r» N'aiionjl Board on 
Ciradu.ik- Kdiaatitni was t spct iallv aiii( uiatt* on the dangrr ofcnnin^ 
out ifllowslii[)s l(jr ji^iadnait* sitidfius on ihc l^asisol a |)i()poscd loan 
systtnn w hii li siwvpjy docs not yt*t exist. 

Tilt' rc))oUs sn^,i;rst iUm studtnt aid. inilndiM|L; lnn\\ grants and 
loans, sh<mUl hv pen lahlc in the setise that students wi)nld ieeel\e (heir 
alloinietUs indepeiuieiitU of the instiiiuions the> eliose io attend. This 
iKUtahitiiv Wduld pix'Mnnahly wi<(en siudeni i lioiie ol insutiuioi^s and 
would nuaivaie colleges and universities lo eater to the needs and 
wishes ol stndeiiis. Portable stn<ieni aid woidd he es]>etially potent if 
auonipanied ))\ t ost-ot-edneation allowances as is tre(|nently sug- 
gested. J he Ne\>n)an lepoj I espeeiallv emphasizes poitaliility oJ\stn- 
deni aid. hi nn jinl^rrerU. die snhje<t of portahiliiy raises sonu^ sei- 
ions (piestions al)(jin institini<ntal amc^nons and has no( \et received 
the attention it (ieserves. While student inHitetKe over iirsiiiinions t«ni 
Ik* leeouunended within leasoiu there isson\ething also it) l>e said lor 
the iniegritv, inner-diret lion aiul academic tVeed<^Ju of institutions, 
hi ilie ein rent debate these ctjnsiderations tend to Ix* ignored. I he 
Newman repoit was elocpienl on a:«Kiemi( ficrdotn and insiitniional 
antcinoniy but s,iw ilie state as t!ie ( hief thre;n and stnck'nts with poit- 
able innds as the liberitiors. 1 am not so sm e the matter is that simple. 

(1. Privdtf !)\\titn(i(\}is, het me now (oiisider the spec ia! pr<)f>lenis of 
private institutions. .\l| ol the groups weie concern^ d abom the I tit in e 
streiiji^tl) ami healll) o) the private sector. All e\])resNed applet iaUoti 
oi the comribntions made by pi i\ate itrstiujtions to the nation, atul 
indee<l lt> p*ahlit hi^het education as well. fh)we\er. most ol the re- 
pot tsdeali with the piivate secun iti a tadur incidemal (ashioti. Both 
the (d-'l) and ('amebic i;i oiips recommended state aid lo pri\ate iiisti- 
tmioMs. l heCK!) l epoi t was([uite e\[)lic ii in recommen<ling i;enei al 
insiitutiotial Kr.uns to puhlit and pii\ate institutions based int 

einolniem, tlie .nnoutn pi'r sindeni to he adjusted by t\ pes ol insiitu- 
tiou loidini.; lo insiruc lional costs ;md iunoinit of itu cjme IVom pri- 
\ate souries. The ( !ai ne^i^ie i^ronp )ec</n)t7iended state aid in the form 
<d tuition uUsets — < a(jit;iti<ut i^rants to institutions or tyrants to ^lu* 
dents alteudinj; [)i i\ ate instiuK /< ms. '( lie Cai ne^ie i;i ottp noted iavor- 
ahlv t he ex pel iment.it ion w itfi pi oi^r.mis of this t\ pe now t;oiii^ on in 



iiKiiiy states, and implied iliat suc h proj^raiiis should n\ulii()ly atid ex- 
pand, riie Newman report, with itsemphnsison student aid. suggested 
that needy students attending private institutions shoidd receive extra 
grants to help delVay higli tuitions. I he underlying idea in all these 
rejx>rls was lo find a way lo n.trrow (he dollar tuition gap. 

The OKI) re|X)rt strong!) emphasized the importance of charitable 
gi\ing to higher education and urged (p. 75) that "existing tax incen- 
tives lor voluntary su[)ix)rt ot higher education he UKuntained and. . . 
expanded. . In niy judgment, this is a recommendation ofgjeal im- 
portance and should not be passed over lightk. 

As ojie wtmid expect, the ret)ort of the National Council of Inde- 
pendetu (!ol!eges and Uni\ ersities wasdi*\oied primarily to the ()rivate 
sei tor. It rt^counted the importance of i^ ivate instiuitions lo .\nierican 
soc iety, explained the mounting financial problems, pointetl totheim- 
|H)rtance of strengthening tax incentives for charitable giving, and then 
presented several financial options involvmg varying amounts of aid to 
needy students. One a\ these (jptiiuis was to raise public tuitions. 
.Another was to establish a "tuition-onset plan" under which *'the stale 
or federal goveriunent would pav for each student enrolled in a pri- 
vate institution an amourn equal lo part or all of the difference between 
tuitions and avei nge educational cost in public institutions." The pay- 
nient could be made directly to the student or lo the institutions. 
Another pio()osal was a compromise similar to the C'KLVClarnegie 
plaus, iii whirh public tuitions would be raised moderately and partial 
tuition-offsets would be p;iid to the private sector. In addition, the re- 
jx)rt suggested diiect institutional grants from the state (yr federal 
government ibr capital purposes. 

\ hc NCICL* report alluded lo, but did not dc\elop, an issue that 
was overlooked in the other repoils: namely, that adctpiate aid to pri« 
vate ediu ation ma\ reijuire federal as well as state support. Both the 
C'Ki) and C^irnegie reports had indicated that suppor t of pri\atc insti- 
luiions should be a responsibility of the states. I lie t)rob!em w ith this 
sohuion is that many private institutions are national or regional in 
(nitreiich and draw only a f laclion of their students from the home 
state. But progiams of state aid are usually confined lo in-state insti- 
tutions and in-state students. It WfUild l)e possible, of course, for states 
to make grants with respect to state residetUs wherever they attend 
college, and a few stales have done this. However, a trtdy natioiial 
system of aid to private higher education piobably needs the interven- 
tion of the federal government either by directly sponsoring the pro- 
gram or by providing matching grants to the states. 



I), ('sradiuitf' Eiluditum ti)iil Hrstnrdi. M.iiiy <list iissioiis ol higlu'J cdn- 
caiioiKil (intintc ^nc lonlincd lo iiiulcrgiadiiatt.' iiismatioii. riu- im- 
poii.ini ruiutions ot giadiuic aiul piotcssional cdiicaiioti. ivsraicli 
and |){d)|ic sceAut' art* \ iiliiall\ ignoK^d, <)l tlu' rcpoils undfi ton- 
sidi'ration, (»id> lliivc dealt with lliis siihjt ti — National Bomtlon Cirail- 
iiatc Kthuarion. C'at nci^ic and Newman. 

IIk' icpori ot ilif Natioiud Hoard n(Ufd tlic rapid disappearance 
of federal lellowsliipand iiaiuing ])r()gnnns, llie leveling-off oftedcral 
funds for reseaii h (espeiialls for liasic research), ihe nnpi edictable 
Itiu (nations of federal support, fed.era! ])tcocmpalion w ith n ansictU 
categorical programs, and federal irresjxiiisihility for the welfare and 
coiuinuily of institutions. I he boiu ti called for restoration of .some 
fellow slii|)s and traineeships and the develoi)ment of practicable and 
a(lec|uate suideni loan programs. I hey raised many issues regarding 
the future of basic research and its role in the advanceniem of our cul- 
im e and our economy. 'Hiev recommended institutional aid for giad- 
uate study by luuding rele\ant sections of the lliglicr education 
Amendtneiits of 11)72. and ihes cautioned against excessive reliance 
on nian|)ower forecasts as a basis for cducaliojial planning. 

I'fie Carnegie Caiminisisiou, as pari of its step-tuition progran^, ad- 
vocated tuitions tliree times as high for post-baccalanreate studeius 
as for frc>hnien and soiihomorcs. I he coniniission was, howevei, 
somewhat ambiguous about this proj)osal as it might affect students 
seeking the Pb.I). 1 liey also rcconuuended that the federal govern- 
ment ass'ime res|)oiisibility for graduate and professional edncaliun 
and re'^carch and significantly increase its support 'if the nation is to 
remain in die vanguard of scientific and technological clcvelop- 
nieiiis."^** In a ])ievious iei)oU, the commission had reconnnendcd a 
massive program of fedeial fellowships for doctoral candidates, to- 
gether with cost-of-editcaiion supplemems of $3,000 cach.^'' These 
fellowsliips woutd be awarded to sludcms already in course and would 
not be portable. And in anotlier previous publication, the C'arnegie 
(!onunission had reconnnendcd ihat federal grants for university- 
!)ased lesearch be iiici eased aniuially in pr()|)orti<)n to the growth of 
CiNP."^ I he Newman group, on the other band, leconuuendcd a mas- 
sive program of i)oriable graduate fellowships with companion grants 
over and above uniit)n of S2,(H]0 to the insiitmions sefected by the 
students, 

K. Rauniu^ir and Lifvlon^ l.thiratiofL The Newman and C>arncgic 
reports pointed in a in rent blind-spot in ilie fmancing of higher edu- 
cali(»n: namely, thni no adccpiate provision is being made to fmaticc 
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rf( 111 I in)^(M litVI()U,^ t(!u( iin()n oi itu' siiulciiisdnosily jcluhs)iiiv()lvrtl 
in siu h cdiu Jiioji. No solutions wvvv ol tcrccl; Uic prolilcni was nicrcK 

1-. Summary t^f ihr Hrptttls. I.r! inr !U)\\ ic( ai)inil.iir. Wiiivin^^ ni;uiv 
variations, details atid nuaiu t's, si\ n'poiis ,nt' sayini^: 

1. riu' olTuicnt \ oi h/jjJjiM rdiu alifH) slwHild he inipjowd. 

2. I iiiiions or})nl)lic insiiiuiioiis sliould \)v laist-d lo jiorliaps a l bird 
or even halt ol insiruiiional ( oMs. 

^. A(( t'ss should l)e availahle to all (jMalilied siiideuls. Snidenl aid 
slioutd he exiended in the loi ni oi ains (o low-income students 
and loans to law- and utiddle-incoine students. 

I. Loans should become a nioie ])rouiineni pan t)l the student aid 
pr(),i<i.nn, Ti adicat lon>^Me: ui hum juo^^nains should he itivented 
and adecpiaie e.iphal to inud them siiould he raised, 

7), Sindi in aid shoidd l)e poital)le. 

(), IMvate insiitiuiints should l)e assisted hv aiiV of several ivpesol 
tuition-ottM ts whic h would havr the etteit (d uat tow ini( the tin- 
lion i;ap. and j^ossihly hv institutional grants. 

7. Va\ incentives liu charitable ^ivin^ should he strengthened. 

S. Federal rellowshi[)s and traineeships for t>r;Hluate students 
should he restcnect at least in pait. and basic teseareh should he 
su))poiti'd at rising levels. 

\l W'avs ot liiKiiu in^ lii'eKin^ and lecturing education should [)e 
developed. 

( )l these t c coiuitiendalions. those pertaiftint; to (inticjtis and studeitt 
loans have, ot comse. Litti;u ted the ni<»st attention and objection. Tor 
esaniple. in their ainnial meetings, hotti tlte Atiu rican .Associa- 
tion of Sf.(fe ( >fJ/e^a's ;ui<l rnivt't^itios and the N.itional Assf)c iafion of* 
Slate rniversiiles and 1 .art(b( ham (!olk\i;es str(jn^K objected to the 
wiition pioposals and veatiirnied \lie histotic Anieriean p<>lic v oi low 
tuitions and nunintal use oi studetn loans. The (!arnei;ie and CKi) rc- 
poits also evoked tonsidet ai)le adverse echtoiial teaction innw tiews- 
papet s ac rr)ss the count! \ , inc htihng sue h leadir),i; papers as Thr Xnr 
Yudi Times, i'hf' IVashinj^tan i^ast, Ifw CJir'hliait Sdum' Matnior, and I/ir 
Mitnii tifmliy Stat . Lalwu lUiions a*^ vvell indic ated opi)ONilion. In ihe t e- 
niaijider ol n)y leniarks. I sh.til try lo shan* with vou niv own views on 
the rec (Hinneruiaiions c ontairied in these t epoits, 
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As I lia\ (' iiidk atcd, i he si\ U'pm i> .iiv dll inodi'i .ilr .ind gradual in 
11 ciiu Dili' wctr .i(i()|iU'd, liiglici rdiualioii would iioi hv in- 
Ni.mdv (11 i\ulu alh ii iinslcu niul tidier ior [\\v \h \iv\ oi lor wwsc. 
Indeed, luiiitnis in public institutions li.ivc iH'rn rising so i,ipidK in tlu' 
l.ist two \x\n s ili;U the icionnacndcUions oT the Cidi nc^ir C^onnnission 
cUc .iltvadv lK(ni!iing a ivalilv, Bin tlicsf reports do try lo set a new 
course, lliai loiuse is tins aid liij^lier tuitions, lai ge i^ranls based on 
means tests lot millions ot jH rsons. an<l possihW lieav\ indrhtediirss 
icn man\, Wlial aie the lousetpu iK es <d tliis line ol de\ elo|)iuent in 
the ttiiii; iinir I must eonless to s<nnt' uneasiness, 

I OI nun e iIkui .i ( rutin v in this eountiA . etlni ts ha\e l)een made to 
eneotna^e \»)mi|L; peopU' oi all rl.isscs to to college. lUjiliet educa- 
tion has lieen i e^arded hodi as a h)rm ol pel sonal opportunity and as 
a s(mi( e oi majoi ht nrlit t<) so( iet\ . d he aeiepied view — seldom i hah 
lenged as )aU' as thi ee or loin \e.n s ai;<i — has l>een i\\M higher educa- 
tion on,i;lit to he open to all on the most generous terms. This was tl^e 
hist<n i( iciea tnidri K ini; tlie ioimdin^ ( >r huiuheds ol pi iN ate colleges, 
the Lnid-^taiil movement, the I'slahlislmient oi [)ul)lic uihan institu- 
tions, till- (il Kill and the connnunitv college movement. Why, at this 
stage in <un histot \ , \s hen we still have the task ol bringing millions of 
voiuig i)eo]>le — many Irom ethnic niinorities — int(» tlic nuun stieam 
oT American lile. and when there is so mut h cdnc;uion.tl work to be 
done lor .ill ( lasses, iiu liuMng .nhilts. w liv are we striking (nil in a new 
direction-' Have we been misguided over the years and are we just now 
leali/ing our ertorsr Or cUe we alnnit lo commit a (olossat hlnndei r 

t he linaiuing ol higher education is not merelv .i tnatter of tech- 
nitpie to be de( Ided bv e\|)L Us: it is a matter (d ediicalional .nut soc iai 
vahies. M\ misgivings liave to do with v.iliies. 

A. /Ih Wfdf fitfii:; fiHfl Dfrfh'itiHjr n/ Ijan/it/i^. f irst among in\ \aliies 
is the widening ol learning lor pel sons ol all .iges. botli sexes, and all 
i'thni( and economic h.u kgiounds, .nu 1 .it the same time l lie deepening 
of leaniing lor e\ei\oru", \\\ kMining I ine.in liiimaiiistic. S(ientilic 
and \o(.itional cdiu .ition ol nian\ \arieiies. Sudi le.niiing is a power- 
lul me. 11 is. h is the b.isi* oi Oin ( nit tut*, the f oinidat i(jii oroiit economy, 
a soiir( c ol good I iti/(.-tislii[) .iiid I i\ i( tesponsibiliu . .i w.iy to\s ai d t he 
solmion ol SIX iaI prohli uis. .ind .t iiiajr)r iidlnence toward liiiiiiani/ing 
individuals. [.eaMiing is also .nu nd in itself, h is Inn to Icn n and good 
lo know . The gi c.il spi i .kI ol le.n iiiiig lli.il li.is o< cm red in the past 



rciiiury is I'iir IVom compk'U'. igiioratut* ovci wlichns our knowl- 
edge and out folly vastly exceeds our uisdoni. 

Learning ottnt s in many ways, hy no meairs all of it through educa- 
tional itistitutions. But institutions have an indispensable role in facili- 
tating the process, not only lor millions of persons of ages ]8-2'2 but 
for persotis of all ages. Formal educaUon is destined to be a recurring 
lifelong exiKMience. l lie traditionally sharp separation of life into 
three stages — echication in youth, work in middle years, and retirement 
in old ago— is likely to be ratlically altered. 

Tnder these coiulitions who can say that the philosophy of the Mor- 
rill Ac! or j)f the connnunity college movcmetu is passe? Who can say 
that higher education should not continue to be available at low cost to 
ensuie read\ access and encouragement (or [x^rsons of all ages and 
conditions? \\ ho t an argue that high tuitions^ means tests, and long- 
term loans ate really contlucive to the widening and deepenhig of 
learning?^*' 

B. Acndmii FnvdoVi, Anothei cherished value, which is virtually 
unmentioned in the recent icports on finance, is academic freedom. 
It consists in part of the right and duty {>f individual professors to seek 
and sjK'ak the truth. .\!ore broactly, it includes significant inner (hrec- 
tion for colleges and universities as institutions. It means thai the aca- 
demic connnunity shi>uld ha\e an influential voice — based on profes- 
sional judgmeru— in deciding what lo leach, how to teach, what aca- 
demic statulaids to maintain, what lines of research and scholarship 
to pursue, what U> publish, and whom to empio) as professors. Aca- 
demic freedom in this sense is always in jeopardy but in the past decade 
has been subject to unprecedented erosion from growing political in- 
fluence and increasing reliance on fluids earmarked for pui |x^ses pre- 
set iljed ftom outside. 

Academic hcedom calls for a system of (inance with duerse sources 
including substantial I in ids that are not earniarked and for w hich insti- 
tutions are not too beholden. I he proposal to raise tuitions might 
lend to diversify the sources {)f support in public institutions and en- 
hance academic freedom. However, I find no evidence that while tui- 
tions are being raised states are relaxing their gripoti their colleges and 
universities. Quite the opposite. On the other hand, the proposal 
would njove higher echication along the path toward the market price 
or "jam factory*' system of finance. If carried too far, it would impair 
the itmei integrity of colleges anci universities as institutions and con- 
vett them into enterprises responsive only to the market. 
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(*., MtdfL^ 7V^/s (ifid Dt'ht, AnotluM o\ in\ values, this tinu* u iu'giui\t* 
o!K\ is distaste (or tlic UK'iius test iiiu! f or loiuliug heavy iiuiehteUness 
ii|)()ii young people. I letogni/t' ihv impoi taiuc ol* grants based on 
need, and U>ans, in a h.iiance<l svsien^ oi'suulent aid. It is when large 
anionnrs ol" money are i))volved I betonie a|)pret!ensive. I he 
nie»uis test is essentiallv undetncx ratie, hureaneratic, arl)itrar\ and 
o\KU Co evasion. Moie<)\er, it may l>e legally uiuvorkahle il' young 
|)eople, ulu) attain tlieir niajoi ity at age 1 8, l>eeonie etnam ipaied from 
dieiv puvenvs. 

For our sotieU to reijiure its yoiuig )XM)])le lo go heavily inU) debl 
represents a less thaJi generous attiiude ((/ward our youth. K.Ncn from 
the econoniii point ofNiew, long-term loans make little sense. I he so- 
eial tost of providing and receiving an education nuisi l)e biirne at the 
time theediualion occurs. It caimol be transferred to the future. The 
ie[)aynient ol debt is only a iransler paymeni. having little underly- 
ing economic sigjiificance c\ccpt an unptedic table eflbci on the disiii- 
bulion of iruonie. li would seem more businesslike to hnance ihc costs 
w hen thcN are incurred ratlier titan to go through the recUajx.' of mak- 
ing an<t repaying loans. Still anr)ther diflicult) w ilh hea\ v loans is un- 
fairness as betweeti generaiit)ns. I hose of us of the present middle 
atid older generations received our education without ajiy lieavy in- 
debtedness. We aie in effect sa\ing to the next generation, "We goi 
ours; now thai \oui turn has come, von can get vour education on the 
cuff/' 

What I am suggesting is not ehniitjation of all grants based on a 
means test or of all simlent kvans. I am counseling thai we shovtld go 
slow ly in raising tuitions to a le\el that w ill demand heavy use ol tfiese 
devices. I think this w ill put an unbccU able and utmec essary >train l>olh 
on highei e<hiraf ion ami on our society. 

I). f^fjuUs. iStill another value is e(juit\. 'Mie largest single cost of 
highei education is die lime and foi g<mc income ot students. I'liis, to- 
gether w ith the incidental expenses of higher education (not ( ounting 
board and room), place at least iw ti-thitxis of the total cost on the stu- 
dent and bis family. Insliiuiional costs are of the order of ojily one- 
third of the total. In view of the (act that education yields substamial 
sotial benelils as well as private beneiits to students, it would seen) that 
a major jK)rtion the instiiuiional c(ists might e{|uitabty be borne by 
socieiv, that is, govei innent and philanthropy, '{ his Wcis a conclusion 
of the (!arnegie Commission ajid largely explains the moderation of 
tfieir reconnnendations.^ ' Incidentally, the Ciarnegie (lonnnission 
is one of the few groups w bich base openlv acknowledged the issues 
of forgone tru otne and scKiat l>cucrit5s of Uighei educaUt)n. 
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1*. rH'Mi vinL!^ ific l^ni'dlf S(rth>\ Another nt in\ \ aliu s is prcscrvin^^ 
tile dual pii\air-]ml)li( s\>ti*ni ol hii^lur tihuaiioti. I liis, ol tomsc, 
itM|uiivs stiriimlu-nin^ (it ilu' ])ii\atf srt tor. wiiich in nu judgment 
is ifi girat jcopatdv. I fie pt i\ atr satai is iinpditanl htxatrsc it i ontr i- 
l)Ulcs diu'isitx and Iradeislrlp. I hiout'h thediwtsitx i( ( oiurihutes, 
the hit;lu'i < (lu( aiional s\ stc^ni serves the needs olniore people at id ui- 
leis more rhoici's than could a purely ])uhH( s\siem. I lnongli the 
leadership j;i\ en l)\ nianv private insiitiitions, the nature ol aeadennc 
rxeelleiice is denionsiraied, aeademic siaiidartls are set, llie iileal oT 
tiheral leainin,i; is kept ali\e and [lonrislung. a livinv; e\am]>le ol aea- 
demie treedoni is ])ro\ide(l. and a t'luiiliil scnnte ot innoviuioii and 
experimeni is n)ainiaine(l. The exaniple, the mrre present e <d tlie pri- 
vate sector, is a laitor in ihe iVeedoin and adNantenunU ol the ])iibh( 
sec toi and set \es as a lirake on onerous piihlie eontrol. I would vigor- 
ousK den\ that pri\aie insiiiuiions have a monopulv on divetsitv or 
leadet ship, hul I would argute with etpial vigoj thai the wholi^ hij^her 
ethKaiional s\steiti is stroiii;er lor ilstlualit\. 

1 lii-re is no douhi ih.U r.iisini» the tnilions ol jmhlii instilulions 
would help the private (olleges .nid universities. But I do not heliexe 
that siu h tuition int i isises .n e the heM w a\ ol helpinj^ them. I or sui vi- 
\al, the private instilulions nnisi Hist ol all live U]) to the ideals ol di- 
\ersitv and leadership. 1 hev nnist he nstdiil to soeiet\ in spet iai and 
d('monstral>le ua\s. Setdud. tliev tieed a systeu! of linauce that will 
nairow the tiiiiioii g.ipand at the same time will ]>reser\e their pri\ at y. 
This svstem ol linant e has already In-en invented and tried out. It now 
needs peilei iim; and devrlopint;. It eonsisis of tuition-otTsrts IVom 
|i;t)\eriimeni. The tuinon-oliscts ma\ t.ike the loriii ol grams to pri\aie 
it^siitmions or ihe\ mav take the iorm of giants lo students aitendittg 
pri\ate itistitmions. More th.m thirty slates are e\peiinieming with 
various lornis ol toil ion olTsets and njore are ( dusideritig them. These 
pi(>grams are tjuite varied, I hev in( hide tuition sc holarsliips with 
amounts adjusted to lued. grants to <hsad\amaged students based nu 
Jieed. grants nl iiwd amontu w ilhout a means test lo students attend- 
ing pi ivate (olleges. grants ol (i\e(l amount to pi ivate ins.itutitins loi 
eac h student enrolled, ( 1( . I heie is mgeiit need lor lurther dewlop- 
meul ol theso plans and more realisiii Imiding. There is need also lor 
federal intei \ ention. partly to eiuoinage the states to estahlisli ade> 
(juatc plans and pai ilv to hririg aixmt re( iproi ity among tlie stales so 
that stiulenls mav he (oveied who ailend ]ni\ate (or ])ul)li( ) lolleges 
lo( aled omside their lumrv sfates. 

Another iiii])oiiant pail ol the linaiuial solution for the private see- 
if»t U tft ^ttrnailirn (\w itucnihcs lot ( l?an^ahl<' giving ta cihu.uuui. 



rilis woiikl iiulucU- iviLnniiig |)nsfiit lock r;il and l.ix-iiu cniiws 
;uul jddiiii^ soiiicihiiij; tomparahlc to the plan, proposed by Alan 
Pifcr.^'* wllk li would iiu i tMso hoili \hc rllrdixciKvss and \hv otjiiitv of 
iiuoMu* lax dt'iliu lions lor (liaulal)lc )4i\in,i;. I Irmv Is lurd also, foi 
lihciali/in^ pio|)fi ly tax cxtMn|)ii<)ns toi pi ivaio insiituiions. \ hv prc- 
svni trend in man) statfs is ut narrov^* tlR-st- i'\cni|nions. 

Willi llifsf o|)noiis o|)cn. I src no reason uliy il sln)uld \)v ihoughl 
csstMiiial lo ilif |>ri\ aif soeior iliai |)iil)lit luiiions he raised or wliy ai i i- 
nioiiionsconlrovcrsN liclueeii die |)nl>lie and pri\ale set iors slionld I)e 
allowed lo fester. Sm h (onirovet s\ can only he h;n tnfnl to die eause 
of liiglier edni ation as a whole. Tliis solution does i ec|niie a kind of 
eoinpai I hetween the pid)!ic and pi i\ate sei toi s. The |>i ivale settor is 
( ailed n|)on tosnp|)oit low |)ul)lii tuitions, and the pnhlic sector losnp- 
poi t tuiiion oltsets. 

r. A<it(j}(aiy vf Fhwun-. Another value is adecpiaiy of finaiiee, I he 
seNeial lepoits we have heeii disc ussini; have riglilh given this high 
prioj in . Some liaNe taken as a hasie assii!n|)tloii that society is not going 
to sustain higher education adeipiately inidei nadilicnial methods of 
finance. I he) have asked how limited public and philanthropic finui?; 
could !)e "taigetetf so that they could be stretched as far as |)ossible. 
l iiev have suggested iliat, b\ raising tuitions and |)roviding long-term 
loans, (he middle- ami upper-income groups could he made to pav toi 
moie of their own edncatic^n. And the Intids thus ac(|uired couki Ik* 
used for student aid to the poor and for iiistiuititmul support. Hie pkui 
is a iiot-too-suht!e scheme lo lake from the middle class and gi\e to the 
poor. 

I would raise three (juesiioiis. First, is the assutn|)ti(m valid thai 
funds fioni convendt^nal sources will fall sh<n I? I am not so sure it is 
valid, at least for the long i uii. More about dial in a moiiieiil. Second, 
if tuitions are i aiseil *md loans expanded will government .uui donors 
coires|)ondingl\ reduce tlieii etlori? 1 think diis a disliiu ( likelihood. 
I'hird, is there a risk that the i ecoiniiiended high tuition will >iut he at - 
eompanied b\ the aderpiate piogram ol student aid which e\ei voiie 
vays must be parr ot the [)a( kage? I think the risk is liigh as indicated 
h\ the tad that aid is far IVoiii aderjiMte e\en for ]>iesent levels of tui- 
tion. 

Iti shoi I. 1 am a ske])tie about liigh-iuitioii |)ro|)osals from the point 
of > iew of ade(|ua( \ . I think liighei educ;aion might do heltei if ihe 
hasie fiu.nuiiil responsibilitN leniaintcl dear!) with go\ermiienl and 
j)hilajulno[)). Howe\er, I eannot den\ that (o /ind adecpiate lesoinces 
is a seii<nis piobleni. \ he sexeial lepoits liave faced this |)rohleni tan- 
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didly, I do not asstMt iluit {\w\ arc dead wrong. I only cx|)rcss doiil>l. 

G. Condusion. 1 sliall conclude on a note ofopiiniisni— not because 
every scenario should have a liai)py ending— but iuxaiise I iliink lliere 
is a basis for a genuinely iio[)etdi o\uiook for llie long run, 

1 believe llral higiier edncaiion is not doomed lo be a sick and de- 
pressed industry. Ia|)sing into a position of ineffectual [K)verty, I be- 
lieve it will, or can, be a buoyant growth industry. 1 have |>ointcd out 
the vast amount of educational woj k to be done if we are to widen and 
deepen education as we should do. In my opinion, the time will soon 
come when we catJ get on witi) ihis task on an unprecedented scale. 
Our economy is clearlv reaching ihe end of its insane preoccupation 
with producing [)hysical things at (he cost oi plundering our iKUional 
resources, folding our enviromneni and cluttering o\n^ lives. As con- 
sumers, we shall be shihing our emphasis moie and more to human 
services thai enrich our li\es ancJ do not jwllute. .\s prodncei s, we shall 
be changing our em|)lKisis, in the development of productive jxnvers, 
from phvMcal capital to human abilities. Higlier education will ob- 
\iously have a critical role, li is a purvey<^r of human services (hat are 
highly valued iti tlieir own riglii. and it is a basic instrument for invest- 
nienl in human abilities, 

With this outlook, we should not take for granted that tfie fate of 
higher education is reirenclnneni and impoverishment. The time is 
rij)e for the i)lainung of wholly new levels of aehievement in higher 
education. The hnancial policy that fits this future is one that wilt acti- 
vate the widening and deepening of higher education. It hi\ policy of 
moderation — moderate public tuitions, moderate use of grants based 
on means tests, nuxlerate use of loans for student aid, particd tuition- 
offsets to keep private higher education competitive, and pf)sitive in- 
ccnti\es for ptivate philanthropv. 

I sus|X'ct that cuireiu thinking al>out liigher educational finance, 
asexeniplified in llie six reports, urows out of depression mentalityand 
a shoit-range perspetlive. In niy judgment, these re|X)rts liave not 
taken account of the eru>rnu)us oppoi tunities that lie ahead as our so- 
ciety shifts from the production of things to the provision of services, 
to the building of a gieat culture. Nor have they really ficed a 
futuie in whic h ediicadon mav be truly open to |>crsonsof all ages and 
conditions, in which education would be rationed on the basis of desire 
tole«u n ai\d acliievemetn in learning— not by tuitions, nieatis tests and 
willingness to go into debt. 

If we aie concerned about the possibility that upper-income fami- 
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Iks Mia> receive* suf>sklies, let us dral \sitli thnl pinhleni iliiou^h ihe 
iA\ svsieni, l)\ i eijiiirii^ir ^ vt i ><>ne to d fiiir slutieof (fie general tax 
ljuttlen. ma by tr\ ini; to eotu^n the fiiunu iii^ oi^ lii^Iier eclucaiiuti 
inio a ileviie lor redisU ihminL; huoine. 

What we now need is still another stuclv j^^tuup vvho will l)roak away 
from ilepression luenialuy and sluni-lerni (onsidetalioa^, who uill 
explfire ilie vasr ediKational hoi i/(uis oi the learning socieiy. and \v!u) 
will prodnce a htiant ial phm connnensui ate w ith the educational work 
Ui fx? done. 
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Comments 



I 

KARL cm. 11 

Slinith atlcv W Oi Ul W.ii 11, ]H)lir\ .malysis l aiii^lil u|) witli tin* vio- 
iiniiiics ot labor. An.ih sis inacU* a sohci in^ <lisii)Vcr\ : tin* poliiiiat pi 
it'ss had prodiuvtl labor polk v (»hjo<ii\rs \siiii!i. thouj^h iiulividii.illv 
dcsii wiMi' ])artlv loidlii linj;. Vhv polu y objcilivt's lliiMirsfU rs 
sccincd ik'ai enough, and rlcarly ^lcsiral)k^ Wwy soii\>hl: (DioIUh- 
hvc bar^ainiiivi;; {2) ftnployinfm; VS) \nkv siai>ilily. ' I hero wcri- 
dcliuiiional <|uibbk's alxnil llifir prct isf iiu'.niiii); under \arious cir- 
tuinstanics, bui xhvw was no ijUfslion about ttu'ii ^cucral support. 
lU k j;islation. jndii ial tk^i ision. cxt*i uti\ c ai lion and cxhoi latioti, these 
were the major pokey of)jeai\es. There w.is iio tei hniial probk'in in 
pursuing am one of them. \ \w ptohk'ni was that we wauted all three 
at tile s.une time. 

It was Professor Waher Morton ol the L'niversitv oi' Wiseonsiii \vIio 
first reveaknl the eoidktt. W e h.ive lK*en striigj^hnif ever sinee with what 
es.unination ((ucstions otten eall the "two out ot tluve" probk^n. h 
a}>pe.n s lhat wc < iui ha\e any two ai tho three poliey nbjetlives, but 
not all three at the same lime. 

1 ocla\ . a generation later, wv reah/e lhat like llu* examination (jiies- 
tionsin the apoervphal story, the (piestioii rem. nns the same — but the 
answets h.i\e i h.njged, l liose .niswcrs couiprise the list ol tools and 
lio|K*s used \n Irarmoni/e the three poliev nl)jei lives, i he lisi is longer 
than 1 1 .ui enumerate here, but vou know many ol its imi>ostant enti ies 
— ^jaw-boning, dev. dilation, eosi ol living eouiuil. wage guiik'lines. 
phases I. H. I!L IV. pro<luetivity aumeils and in(<une })olieies. 

iodav's price level. an<l the level ot unemploymeiu. suggest that 
lli<ise answers h.ne not f orged an uiibioken < h.iin o! sun esses. There 
nnist be a better answer than ' biit look a( how l)a(l the situaiion is in 
Britain. " 

hi his splendid p.ipei . Ihiward howen is trying to do for the iho- 



iioinlis of ciliKaiioh wluu Waltci Moitoii did tliirty ycai s cai licr fnr 
ilic ctonniiiu s of lalH)i . Bnwcii stu)\\s us thai polity analysis is now 
cauliiog up with the noiioiiiiis oT cdiK atioii, Uiat tlicic arc clioiccs 
to Ik* ina<l(' tVoni partially toiitiii linji o()ju tiNrs and thai, unless wo arc 
willing to liiut answers that rcprcscrn the long sicw, wc may one day 
have to settle lor *f)ut look at how terri!)le the situatioti is in Tokyo." 

Howcn sliow s thai ii all liap|)ened raitier quickly. Hetore World War 
II. public iK)licy had not dcfineci policy objectives for higher educa- 
tion. There were sini])1\ certain "settlor' pro|)ositions. These were: 
(1) hninulug aaess was |)rini;nilv the res|){)nsihility of parents and 
siiulents; (2) hiuuuing institutions was ihe responsibility of sotieiy/' 
both its put>lit and pi i\ ate sectors: (l^)o\ er-all cost to the public w as not 
a niattei ol couiern, and the |)oHcv ol low |)ublic tuition, wliich en- 
< onraged atcess, was accepted. 

There wasa surge ot new juoney in the 1 UaOs. Hut it ( hanged neither 
tile telativi' shares ot su|)port tor higher education nor diose ''selllecl" 
policies. These came utuler scrutiny in the IDOOs. with the glowing 
concern about access, institutional bnance and over-all cost. The goals 
ol higlier education thus liec anie the sui)je(t ol lonnal attention. 

The "settled" i>roiK)sition about access was enlarge<l and Ikh aine a 
gcjal that re<|uirecl new |>olicies. lor it could not l;e Juei by the old as- 
sumptions, histitmional stability also re(]uircd more than the old 
methods of TuKmcc. New policies for new monies were needed. A new 
fitninc ial goal began to evolve. 

Now, almost a decade later, w e seem to be developing our ow n edu- 
cation policy ihrees(nue. Look at the si\ reports at hand. For students, 
lliey seek access, choice and op[)ortuni!y: Tor institutiiJUs, diversity, 
excellence and itulepeiidence; and tbi "societ y" that the total real costs 
of instinaions rise vei v slowh . W e twu seem to have our own '^two 
out of three" problem. It api>e:n jf that w e caji extend access, proviilc 
greater choice lUul f)pportuniiy in diverse, excellent and independent 
institutions, but not withotu sul>s!antial increases in cost. Or, student 
and cost goals i an l)e achieved, but partly at the expense ofinstitudonal 
goals. 

l^owen*> paper shows that the six new reports produce a list oTiuod- 
erate measures designed lo lKnuu)ni/c jjartly conllit ting values. *Tlie 
list is lotiger than I c an re\iew here. When Howen judges Tow well the 
reports meet that standard he htuls all six wantitig in some (k*gice. 
Bowen accepts the mcu'n goals, bm be is most critical of Uiose reports 
which* (I) '♦vhnit ;ilK)nt ediciency as a means of holding down costs 



(tlu* iK*w version "j.i\v-l)(>uing") l>ul sliow jioton t'spoiulingcoticcm 
tor .i(a<lcnii( ( Diisidcrarimis; {2) .uivcK.ik* ixuiabk* smdcni aid luiuls 
.IS it nuMMs oi i^cfinini; insiittiti{>n;d iiidt'priuk'iu c; .md {\\) recommend 
iiu K^tsiiig tuiiinri in publii instil iitinus .is { ol .i pi. in to Imucmsc 
iUtcss and piotiuitc iiisiitiuion.ii divt'isiiv. Bnwcn totUfruls thai ihv 
111 si h.is liiniic<l ))(ikMHi.il, i!u* siu om! lui^dit llncjifM .Kiulcnnc IVtv- 
doni, and tlu* dni(i \ uns ilu* risk i)t binn]^ svll-dciiMting. 

BowtMi is k'.isi ciitic.d ot ilic C^.mic^it^ ('i^tnniission's work bcT.'Uisc 
Ik* finds its t'ailici K'cnminfJu)iin<His on iost rc.ilis(i(. IxHciiisc ii docs 
nnl clncUra tlk' inncr-diircifdru'ss oi instilniions. .nul hcc.uisc its 
milion iiH (ntHiicnd.iiions .nr. in his nvokIs, "ijlrc.uly betonung a 
icahtv." 

lU'tausc these tniuon tcconimcjuhitions have bftonic tlic subjcnt 
ol pnblu intn t'st .md wonttovcrsy. I wonid hkf to tone hide with a lew 
words aboni t hem. 

I hf ( :.irn('ii;ii' ( !(nnniission, first, opposed "any ni< rease in tnition 
at pnbhc insiiinticnis excepi as such incrcises arc ofisct hv the avail- 
abihiy ol adccpiatc student aid ior lowcr-ineonic students." Second, 
it iccornjiieiuk'd tb.it tuition in pulilie lour-\e.ir institutions risegiad- 
ualh so ib.n in ten ye.n s (!)\ IH83) ii wonid eijual one-third ol'iiistitn- 
tional ethu. itioii.it c osts. 

I he Tn St p.ii t of ih.n reeonnncnd.ition is generally overlooked on 
grounds ili.it it is not likely to be adopted. The second part has caused 
a[)prehension ibat it wonki re(|nire a donhling oi' tuilion i]) the pnbhc 
sector. I hai esiiniate ord«)ubhnt; tuition came from the way the data 
were c.dt 111. ilcd in the ('ai ticgic ( ioinnnssion lepoit. Hi^hn EducatUm: 
Wild Pa\\? W ho Hnu fits? Who Should I tie i cpn t s.i id tnition in the 
pul)n( sector lepteseiiled 17 per cent of institutional education costs. 
H4)wevet . the (.ik illations relied on estnn.ues in .ii eas toi which more 
ai ( mate d.ita are now iK'irii^ anah /ed. I'siiij; new dat.i, the commission 
si.iiris nou recaknlalin.i; the ratios. 

IMeliminan fit^utes reveal that ilie actual 11)71-72 d.ita for univei' 
siiies. sl.ite.md c ompi eliensi\ e colleges, and public liber td a i is colleges 
w.'is not 1 7 IHT cent ))nt \k-v cent. I( ts higlier tod.iv. i'his means 
thai die gradual jn< lease to .S3 per ceru rec oniiiicnded by ilic (!arnegic 
t^ommissio!! is not a cloiii)ling. It is piob.ibh less than a 50 per cent in- 
ciease. From jneliminai v data aiialv/ed l)\ tbe C'arncgie Commission 
st.dl, il .ippe.n s th.n as oi 11)7 1 -72. (or those public universities wlikli 
supplied d.ua to HK(»IS, aiM)iit I |K t i enl were ab eaclv at or abc>\ e the 
Carnegiv ( .oiinnission standard ; lor compielieiisive colleges aiul 
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|)uf)lic lihi ml .n i> tolU ^i s, ahmit 'JO ]K'\ iriii wci i' c losi* lo or aliovr 
tlu' >l.uul.nil. As lldwaiil l^owcn's paper ]>niiH> (Kit. iIr" rncnl \Mc 
(il iikUM'"^!' i> sui h tluii uiiliiii tlu- (k-iadr. it no tuiiioii v i liaiijj[i's 
AW iiiadi', liiilioii in llu- piihlli sci lor will hi-al llic k'vrl oIiIr' ( :arn^.'gic 
c:onnni»ion ret (unnu 'M(laii(jn. It a]ipi'ar> ilial tlu' ( anu^i^ii' (lonnnis- 
>ion was t}iff irt onnnt luiinii; a sliai ]) (U'])ai t urc troni ilic i\nii(Mi iremls 
of tliu ]>asi \rar>, l>ui in cikiX was urginii; lhai iliese ircmls he 
aiioM!panii'(l h\ oUseHiii^t; aid. \\ i(hiij wn \x\irs the Carncgk" 

(.'onnni»ioM i ii Mninu-ndaiKMis rouhl well Ihomjc an armunuiu lor 
holding; lu'uion iitn\n. not tor laisinm it. 

I^oucn aM^uc'N tliai tlu* inajoi ^oals tor ln^lll r udvuation (ati Iji'st 
Ih' a( hii'Ncd In growth — ow tli iliai will on ui it ])oli( \ makers avoid 
a ili'])ti'NNion uu'malilv tiiat loslers pinpo>al> lo iedi>tril)Ute the eosl 
Imm den. A lai \^c) pie i^ Ix iter lhati a Mnalk r o!R> reslieed, } lis opiiniisni 
aiioni the leatnin^; soiiei v nia\ lie wan anted in the lon^ t un, In l!ie 
>lioi I rnn. Ik iwever. 1 helie\e thai i he lirsi sie]» is u) woi k (or a sensible 
aM oni n\oc lalion atn(^n^ llie t hree ^oais. 

l or tlial ii ason 1 watn endnisiaNli( allv to endorse the prciposal at 
ihe toiK iii>i<in (d d.e n<n\en papei. A fair readinjL( ol (Ir* { .ai negie 
( onnni^ioi] repojr >lio\vs ii adviKales a siniilat jXJsiiion. I heliexe it 
i> >onnd pul)itc poliiN Un pri\.ne insiitnlion> to su])porl relatively low 
uiition in I lu^ pnhlii sec tor, and torpnhlie hi>lit ntions lo >n])])(n l ])nulic 
luti(l> lot piivate iiisiiunions as Bowtn oiulities. 11 Iiis eoniproinise is 
Nncee»lul, he niav beiotiR' known as the Henry Kissinii^^ei ol hi^lier 
eilui at ion. 

n 

iM.(i(i ^ II 1. 1 M 

l)i Bf)w en has doni* ilie nearlv in^])ossibk\ .nal he lias tlone it tna^t^nifi- 
ei-ntiv. (n a t\veni\ -pai;e paper lie ha*, snnnnaii/ed and cnnniiented 
upon Ni\ Inianeinii; lepcnts havin^i» together more than a ihoiisatul 
pages nl ie\i. Tor gorxl measure he has addeti an insightful fiisit>ry on 
iinatu ing poliex and his ow n rei (>nnnen<lations, It is tow ards the laiiei 
dial I liireet nu eonnnents, 

\)\ Uow en is an idealist, h is gooil (hat the i(>\mtt \ has a lew idealists 
left. His linant ing ptesc tiption ishoth hjgiealand leascmahle. lie sees 
/if> leasfji) ir slionM he HjnngJn esseniial if) ihe private seMorUiai publie 
tuitions hr raised* Raising pid)lie iiiiiions is only one way <d ( losing the 



tuiliiin ^.q). 1 lie (MIu'i Is to pioviih' fin.uu iai aNsiNiaiuc ihai lu'lps the 
{)ii\«ik' sfiloi ii'tluif tht' iK'( (tii(((in t liaii;t\ His ivcomnuiuii'd rouic 
invdivcs initi(Jti ollsti p.iMiu nis lo ilie piiv.ue scttoi. Otiui routi's 
I milil .ilso he Used, 

\)\ Unwell sr.Ues ( h.ii his sohiiioii rei|Mii i s a soi i ol i iHiip.u t he t ween 
(lie ])iihli< and |>! i\ak* set uns. The |)i iv.Ue st c ti>i is i .died iipiai to sup- 
p4)U h)w piihlii tuitums; the piihli( sei un to siippoi t l till ion ollsels. I, 
as a h.nihhitten tcahst. am not at all i certain we tan ^ei that l\ pe of eo- 
opeiaiion lioiii laige l>loiks— or ai least liiirliK voi.il hloi ks — oi" the 
pnhlii si ( toi. I am impressed ])\ ihc^ siren^mii ol thi*ir emotion. An\ 
iniuls ih.ti flow to (lie pi i\ ate sec tor t.ike .iwav, so lliev think. IVoni the 
pnhlii rollei^e, I'hev are not .ihoui to lei «my(>ne :lse dr.iu rev enue IVom 
tlieir ow II sourre <>l siipplv. Aruone w ho lould bring ahoiu a ( omp.u t 
in that sc iiiiii; should be our ne\l nominee to suiceed l)i Kissinj^ei as 
Seciel.a \ of Sr. He. 

I)i Howell makes die point ih.u we — both [)iibli( and private lii,i;her 
edutation Ui^ethei — ninsi plan h)r w liolly new levels ol" ac hie\ement. 
[n llie .ihseiu e ol «i positive and biinyaiit api)roaeh. all (ji" liii^hei edu- 
tation will look .diead to sttmfed finant i.il prospetls. I lieie is no need 
tor this, Di Uowen sa\s. We have been .diet ted b\ tlepression iiieii- 
t.iiit\. 

I (juite agree with l)i Bnweti on ore point. We are not likely to eon- 
vince odier.s of die is'ie.it v.thie of edue. ition and the desirability of 
iiniding it .uletiuateh il some oi us «itt like ill-mannered ihildieii. 
W!i«U is needed is .i joint elToii toi the pnblie ,i^ood. 

Uiit there is a te«il (jiiestion whether the pnblit is willing toeonlinne 
fin.ujiini, higher editi ation lor rising propoitions ol" die popni.ition 
under prt vious liiLiiu ing ))i iut ij^les. It is one thing wlum the )>iopor- 
tion using the serxire is rel.iiivek small; anoilier thing when the pro- 
|)4)f tion is l.nge. A pi iiuiple w bit h was appropi iate in one set ol't ir- 
t uinsi.nu es ma\ no longer l)t appropriate in ;nioiher. l lius. in \ iew of 
tonijH'dng publii deniaiuls lor se!\ires. there ina\ he a g(H)d t .ise lor 
soitiew li.it liiglier usei fees in the pnblit set lor of higher edui alir)n frM 
those w ho are .d)le to pav, Wui I too would urge moderation in dieir 
Int tease. 

Now lei me tin n to I he new t n\ ironiuent in wfiieh we ma\ (it it I (Jin- 
sel\es. The big problem that higher ediualion is likely to hue is t)n 
tiow ti die road. It ui.iy not be iar tlown the roati — just over the nest liiU. 
The road is ( .illed Faiergv (aisis K.uuiliealions. 1 iK'se lanhfit adoiis 
mav hitw a/) irnpoi t.uit hearing tin the finant ing oi (ngher etlue«w iou. 



l.t'l us turn !Knv to tlu* oil crisis, \Vc nuisl keep in iiiincl that it is su|)er- 
iiiiposecl oil wliiU was already a lii^lily intiationary situation. 

In brief the oil crisis lias two laeets. l liere is the lougei -rtui supply- 
tleniatid problem wliidi under optiiinun prospers would have caused 
a signilicaiil iiK tease i!i oil i)rices later in the decade. Thai problem 
is magnified by llie pricing decisions ol ilie Middle Kast crude oil cartel. 
We are already depeiideiu on overseas oil tot about one-third of our 
jx'lroleuin eoiisuinption. If the Middle Has? cartel holds together, the 
average price of foreign crude oil for the I'nited States in 1974 ma) 
be nuue than three times as high as in 197:^ 

Ours is an </jl-based ecotioniy. The higher price for ci ucie oil will, 
ol course, alfect the i)rices of transportation, ol elcctne |K)wer, of 
donu'sii( , toniniercial and industrial heat, and of the ix^troclicniical 
iruhisli y. including a\\ ofllie prodnclsaiid services in w hich they are 
used, rnde! standard markup i)ricing ptocedutes pi ices will rise not 
just by the dollar increase in the cost of materials but by a factor more 
lluin that. At each stage of production the price increase will be pyra- 
tnided liighei. If the Middle Fast caUel holds together, the i)ricc ef- 
fect throughout the economy is likelv to be very significant indccch 
1 he oil-price effect, piled on top of other inflationary pressures, will 
pr<»vide both the real and nomiiKiljustific Uiou lor raising prices liighci'. 

We aie likely to be confronted by at least six pricing i amihcations 
which will affect the rniancitig of higher cdueatio!i. Kiist, the liighci 
|)rice of oil and oil products, combined with relatively inelastic demand 
for many items on llie consumer level, will absorb re!alivel> larger 
amounts of people's income. So will general inllation. Altliougli in- 
c(mies will rise, (he incomes of many will not lise nearly as rapidly as 
prices. I he af)sorplion of relatively larger .nnouius of inccnne will af- 
fett the p» lies jK'ople are willing to pay (or other things. Attending 
college is one of those other things, 

Sec<nid, (lie absorption of relatively l.n ger amoiuits of consumer 
inccmie by the price increases will also affect the attitude of the citi/eniy 
Kjwards the ia\ bill. ! heir altitude towards (heir lax bill will have its 
repercussions on how iniicb the government will decide to sj)cnd and 
on what. Higher etlucation is one of those ''whats." 

A third oil-pricing ramifkatioJi that is likely to aJfeti the financing 
of higher education relates to national real income — income stated in 
leriiis of goods and services — in contrast to money incomes, h is real 
income, not money inconje. w hich determines the level of living. Ojic 
factor that is likely to have a neg<itive effect U|K)n the Nation's real in- 
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conic is uncMiiployiiKMit ( ausal by oil crisis disloc ations. iliis may be- 
come ralber scvcmc, (or ii is noi just primary uiicMiployiiieni ihal 
Induces (he natioiuil iiiaunc— as for cxatnplc, ibc uiictiiploynicnt of 
auto workcis and aiilinc cinpfoycos — l>iH tlic socondav) iineniplo\- 
nuMil whidi derives from tbe oil ( risis itself and ilie inllaiion. Hi)\v 
nuu b additional eliange will oc c i'^* in <nn level of living, eillier relative 
to what il is or wbal il would Ik . oeen in llie absence ofllie oil crisis, 
depends utx)n the real income oJ ihe Nation after providing for oif 
puicbases. Since abuui one-third oi'oin oil comes from overseas (not 
all of it in the form of crude oil), we tnay have to give up considerably 
more goods and servi( es tban in the past to obtain our oil stipply if the 
Middle Fast holds to its pricing compact. How nntch we are willing to 
six*ii(l on liighcr e(hication as a society will be influenced by w hat hap- 
pens to rccd income. 

Foni tl), in addition to the basic pricing effect — giv ing nptnore goods 
and services for a given tprantity of oil — the country may encounter 
balance of payment difliculties. I lie ciiule oil supplying naticuis will 
be amassing huge doikn balances. I hose getting the nu)st will l)c the 
Micldic Kaslern countries. What the Arab counti iesdow ilh their dollar 
balances may lead to devaluation of i he dollar and domestic bell-tight- 
ening. I he experience's of Britain may beciune the experiences of the 
United States. If severe. d<^nicsiic heli-tigbtcJiing cannot fail to affect 
cU)nieslic consumption patterns and government j^riorities. 

Fitlli, the high price of oil and oil products will create pressuie on 
the go\crnn)ent to undertake new expenditures or to step up otbct s. 
Oil products and services are deeply ingrained hi ourcuUiue. While 
we shall nnchnilncdly change our consumption paiterns, it is unrealistic 
to think tliat we, as citi/ens, shall not make considerable sacrifice to 
maintain ceitain cherished characteristics of oiu econcuny. Our iudi- 
vidiKilistic niodc^s of ttanspm tation, a iiighly uujhile society, and sub- 
urbia are some of these charactei istics. CiraJitecl, we shall be forced to 
make concessions, but I think we sluill demand a shift in governmental 
priorines to maintain some of the ingiained elements of life style. This 
brings us to the (juestion, what changes are likeU to occtu* in govern- 
meiii.d priorities and ex[K'uditure patiei iis. The budgetary impact of 
oil-related research and developnient shoidd not Ix* severe. One can 
buy mu( h r esearch for one or two billio!i a year. More significant may 
be capital re(juirements. such as that needed to produce synthetic oil 
from coal or shale or U) develop alternative transportation uukIcs, es- 
pecially \arious t\pes of mass transit, I lie Federal Government may 
liave to provide sotue of this ca|)ital. *f he amounts may be large. In 
brief, [luhlic priorities may inulevgo significant change. 
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Mr* sixili riitnilkaliou relates to tlie eliet l ol'iiiilaiioii upon the tost 
to the itjstiiutio!! oi producing the services and llie types of services 
pvoduced/rUeie is A dilTei ent e l)et\veeii how nuit h pt k es rise and how 
nu/< h more die institmioii s)>ends. I lie liWvi is limited by how jiuji h 
the insiiimion has lo spend — or liow* mm h it leels it can spend, riius, 
how much espeiulimres rise is tio tneasme ol lhe decree ol inflation. 
Bill this tnneh iscet taiii. The increase in some prices will he very grea^ 
indeed. The inllatioti ofprices will have at leasl two eliects. h w ill cause 
costs to rise and diereh>re intensify the hnam ing problem. It \\\\\ also 
affecl the (piatitilv purchased by the institniioti of each service and 
comniodii \ . As a ioi nier [)resident olWilliams College. James IMiinney 
Baxter, is su|)p()sed to lia\ e said in the d.iys ol a lelatively impecunious 
academic |)idiession, .i doll.u increase in the pric e of co.il means one 
less as>isi;ini piolessor. It will not [)e sur[)i ising to see changes in the 
services and piodnc ls pir)\ i<led. 

In c <in( Insion, we are beginning to plav .i new game. Not only do \ve 
m)t know the rules ol the game, we are not even cert.iin wh.u game we 
are pla\itig. Iti such a situation it becomes extremely difficult to 
develof) a pohiicallv and ec tmotitic .illv feasible progi.nn for (mancing 
|nd)lic and private higliei echicalion. It becomes e(|iiall) difficult to 
c h.n t theconrse of an institution. In tlie absence of l>ette! information, 
perha|)sthe best we ca!i do, f oi the present, is assume that the problem 
will not Ik' se\eie. 



HI 

DAN MARTIN 

Let me tespond to Howaid Bo^\en\s excelleJ)'. pa|)ei fn sl w 'nh sonic 
observations .»boiu the National C .omniission on the f in.inc ing of Post- 
secondary Kduc ation and second ^ ilh some personal comments on the 
higher edncaiioii policy debate — coinnients which flow largely Ironi 
my esperietKe as a mend)er of the commission duj ing the past year. 

As I view it, the National (Commission did not o|H'rate with tl)e de- 
pression nuMitality Or Boweii suggests. The coinmission was created 
by the K(hic .»tion .Amendmenls of 1972 lat gelv as a result of ihc ini- 
j>asse l)etween the institutiomil aid and student aid approaches to fed- 
eral support ofour industr) . This impasse followed partly from the low 
credibility rating higher education receives on the Hill, 'I lie drive for 
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insiiiiiiinnal aid w.is intripivlccl bv some polkv ui.ikcis as .i lujiR'Sl 
for iiioie iiioru'V withoiu irgard tor [\\v [mblk value received. The 
conmiissioii ua>c li.nged to lielj) puhlic polir\ inakeis al all levels make 
choices — because not evei\tbiii)^ wc u.tiil is ])ossible— .iiid to su^^est 
some wavs those eboices cunld l)e h.ised nn lacls, 

I li.ii ei edil)ilitv tjuesiion (ral her than a depi e>>ioii tneiii.ilits ) iinder- 
lav the legislation w hie li c re.ited tbeconunission and direc ted our work. 
Iniprovinj^ credibility rather th.m iuc leasing etiuieucy is the chief pur- 
pose of our lecounnendalions on uniiorm cost-i e|)orting standards. 
I he ((lUi^ressioHijl ineitihers of the connnissiou held our feet to the 
lire on this subject. Oui j^^o.il w.is to move in ihe direciion of a eonnnon 
language tor diseiissin^ c ists, not to piomul^.ite standards of what 
iiiNtitcuionalcosts ou^hi to he. Mie inabilitv of higher education io pre- 
sent ccjinparal)le ciata imdermined oin recpusts tor itMitutional aid 
and evoked disbelief in our c laims of linauei.il dishess. 

Coir^ress was coneeined about die ple.is diev heaid. but iliey 
wanted U) know hou lo evahiat^ them, I he eonnuission was recpiired 
to re|)oit on hn.incial distress, ;nid we provided some guidelines for 
measm ing its severitv. 

Our other eenir.tl task was toeonstnu t .i toi ni.it lor analv/iug financ - 
ing polieN ])ro|X)sals, and this formal is out most import. int recommen- 
dation. It nsecK this tool shoitld help reditce special pleading and the 
irie.sponsibilitv of some oi'lhe voiees in the c ui i ent def)ate. Keg.ird- 
Icss of t he merits or demerits of the specific c oet Vu ients nse(l in oni' test 
runs, a systematie approach io postsecomlary edvication policy is es- 
sential, .ind oin lomial offers a wav to obt.iin an indu>try-w i(ie view 
of the elteets of given policies. 

finallv, we reaelicd two itnportam cotu Insioiis: (l)tliat increasing 
slndeni aid iunds is nune effective for broadening student aeeess than 
incieasing direct institin ional .ippropriations «md redueing tniiiotj 
le\els foi all studeius; {2) that sharp increases in state college and inii- 
\ersitv tuition c barges withoiu coiuomit.mt >ttulent aid increases will 
rechtce the .iggiegaie enrohnetit ni students, '[ hese hndings might 
seem trivial to inanv re<iders. bm the fact is that many (iiuuKial pro- 
posals ])!aced l)elore the public are built on eontrar\ assumptions, 

W'v (hd not stiub (be effec ts of lo.m prcjgr.mis, and tliat oinis>ion 
is a slunleoniing of die repoit, { share Hi l^(»wen's distaste for heavv 
stnilem indebtedness, bnt I submit that loans are not as no\el as he 
suggests and that mo<lest loairs <ire nsef ul and appiopriate c omponenis 
of m.ui\ stiulent financial aid packages 
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Now I ask \()U to iiulul.^c riiv niakin^r a few pcMsoiial ohsoi vations. 1 
do iu)t sliau* Hou.ir<rs \iv\v tli.u the ukmiis test is n nictliocl orration- 
ing oppoi tuniiy. It i^. t atlici , a nu'tiioci ol t ationiiij^ tas ilolhirs to ob- 
tain thf tiiaxitiunii l)c*ncfit. Svticly \vc all aic ti()iil)lccl by tlu' lack of 
tHjviitl o|))ioiti!!iity still present in Atiici icaii jxistscconclary cducalion. 
Despite i!np!essi\e ^ains in letent years. e(|iial (jppoititniiy renuiiusan 
enorniovts chailtMi^e. The cotielation between eeonoinie status and 
postseeondary eniolineiit is liigli. l his g.ip betueen promise atid real 
op|X)rti!nitN is a coinpeltiiii^ proijjeni — whic h the polit y ol" low or eveti 
zero tnilion siinph lias tiol solved. 

'! hell, if wc add llie challenge of life-long learning— ser\ ing adults 
past the traditional college-going age — .1 funding pattern sensitive to 
econojnit e(juiry is all (he njore essential. I'he means lest is imiXM fect, 
but it is the most reasonable arrangement U) us for espanding educa- 
tional ac(ess and opporiunitv. 

I do share Howard's concern about preserving private colleges and 
universities, and I agree altogether that their preservation should not 
be a riilionale for increasing gross luitioti charges in state colleges and 
universities. \cl cui reui put)lic poHcy is hastening the evaporation of 
the private sector. Utdi.ippily* the trend of ia\ reform ]>rnposals is to 
recdice. not encout age, private philanthropy, and ihe leaders of some 
state universities ha\e vigtuously opposed tax support for students 
atteiuling private (ollegcs. 

Ihv common front How.utl |)roposes is esseiuiah but before it can 
be effective, more state university spokesmen must advocate public 
measures that will assist private institutions, and the pri\ ;!te sector nuisl 
biiikrits pohtical capacity to defend motlerate tuition charges in slate 
institutions. 

As \ read our rei)ort, it indicates (without dirc( tly saving so) lhat the 
widening iind deepening of [)osr>econdary education called for here 
tod.iy can best be enhanced by hi»ancing edutational opportunities 
through student support. We are .ill concerned about the unknown ef- 
fects o( i!\troducing more of a m.trket test for our products and relying 
tiiore heavilv on our cusiomei s' decisiotis to allocate out revetiuevS. but 
the only alternative to mo\ing in that direction is an increase in the role 
(;f iiJstitutiotJal |x>litical mirscle in shaping oih system of higher cilua- 
tion. That is an outcome which will imdermine academic freedom, re- 
duce educational diversity and itrstitiuir>nal integrity, and impoverish 
the educational oppoituriities we all strive to offer tlie American pub- 
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I am pleased w'nh tlic commissioin cpot t because I helieve it can help 
vatit>nali/e tUv debatt* about how wv .should rnMiue the ediieadon oi 
aduhs in this c ouuti y and. eoji^equeiids . esti'rid the elevated discourse 
Howard Bowen has giveu us lodas , 

IV 

DA V I I) M U \ n K I. 

Howard Boweii's analysis oi the current debate over iiigher education 
finance |)olicv tUid the roles played by the unillilude ot recent reports 
b\ public and pi ivate i^roups w ithin this deba(e is a nwnlel ofnioclera- 
lion. He notes that "all (of the reports) are remarkably restrained and 
moderate in their lecoinmeudations." Rather than re]>reseuthig dra- 
Miatie shids iti policv* the re\ie\\ed reports **are inctc mental/' bm 
Boiven conecdy liuds that the ie|x)rts point |H)licy "in a certain direc- 
tion" which he hnds disturbing. 

In a less tlnin moderate conclusion, he lecommends "'still another 
siudy gimip who will Ineak away fvcnn depression mcuUvUty i\nd shovt- 
term considerations. . . Bouen's reconnnendation is based on his 
view that targeted student aid funds, increases in public iustilulion 
prices. i\\creased reliance on smdent loans, and a general conversion of 
the higlier education finance system toward a market format are im- 
proper directions for policy change and would not be rcconnnendcd 
by an unfettered connnission who would '"explore the vasl educational 
horizons of the leartiing societs ." Boweu is resD ained and nioderatc, 
l)m nevertheless wrotig. His erroi* results from inaccurate assessments 
t>f history and a failure to consider the policy pro!)lem as one of choice 
aiul moderati()n, ? atherthan ;is sim[)h one rjf nn>deralii>n. 

Bowen's i laccurate assesstnents of liisttn y relate largely to the finan- 
cial crises begin nitig llie laic I lK30s and the changing direction of public 
goals or ]>urpose.s ))eing sought by highei' education support. Bowcn 
describes tfie financial crises as beginning after a period of eniolmeiu 
expansion l»ad caused institutir>jrs U) push "exi.sting sources of revenue 
as hard as they could." In fact, throughout the 1 %0s major sources of 
re\enue — especially paients «uid students — remained relatively im- 
tapjK'd. hi l*)(3*J-7(). tlie average net contrit)Ution by parents and stu- 
dents totliecost of liigher educatioti (incluchng non-instruct onal costs) 
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was only $1 800, ^ ()[ iliis loiiil. k'ss lUan was auomital lor by boi - 
rnuing, Vin iIum iiioic, avna^c paicnia! payincnts l)y iiiidcllc- aiul u|)- 
pcr-iiKonit' iaijiirK's wvw t.n 1k'I()\\ iIk' t'\[K*(ic(i toiiii ilniiums oTilic 
Cj>llcgc Si liolai ship Sct\iio and iht* AnuMitaii (lollc^t* l\'siiiig Pio- 
mam.'- (:U*aii\. a (x)itMUiat sounc of rc\cniuc rcmaiiicct rt«laiiwlv 
inuk'i iUili/c(L 

BowcMrs sctoiul tiisioi ii al vruw is [o mistake ilu* changes rcconi- 
nuMulcd in ihc vaiious rcpoiis as resuiiing from ( li.mgcs in public 
parpostv I!r is aauiaicin his asscssnicni thai aniajoi pni pose of |)uh- 
!i{ snppoii toniinucs to Uv ccpuihty ot ()p[)omniiiy — "(oi nioiv than a 
teninry in iliis uanuiy. ft toils haw Ik'cmi niadr lo onconragc vonng 
people ot all classes if) go lo college." Bui he is w rong lo think thai a 
new (liiet iion of policy results Irorn onr l)eing "niisguicled over tlie 
\i ars." our icali/ation of pres ious errors, or our innnineni conunil- 
iiu-ni ot "a coloss.il blunder/* The chaiiges leconuuencled in the CIKD 
and oihei repoi is result (Venn a reali/aii(ni ihai. in the (utine, new |>oli- 
cics are nec essarv to nia\inii/e the achie\ enieni ot tliistoniinuing pub- 
lic purpose. I bis reali/alion results In pait tVoni tlie fact tli.it. in spite 
of dramatic expansions in the suppor? oi ir.ulitional government 
tiigher ed.ui .ui<in policies, the enrf>lineni rates ot low- and moderate- 
iiKome siudeuis contiu'ie to l)e sij^nilicantly less th.iu those ol vtuub 
Irom niiildle- ami u])[)er-income iamilies. 

nis'or\ is usetul lor illuminating pid)lit ])urposes and ilbrsirating 
alternative publii poli( ies. It isalso useful lordeveloping insights about 
the etfeci ni these poliiies on the acbiexenient of these purposes, 
liowen asks: "Who ( an argue (hat high tuitions, means tests, and long- 
lenn hians are realb condmive to the widening and deepening of 
le.irningr" In lespotise, we must (pieslion the conihu iveuess of |K)licies 
and finance systems within w hich major groups olOm population have 
hist<»i kally beeti nnaf)le to ernol in higher e(hi(atiou. 

(Iianccllor liowen's taihn e to i onsiiler the pohcy prol)lem as one of 
I boice ap|>eai s nujsi diainaiit allv in his ( (Uicluding connnems on 
\alues. Ai ademii iieedom is an inipoitaiu issue whii b was addressed 
in a niajniity ol tiu* national rt ports, liowen is atx inale in bis assess- 
ment that 'Ac. idemi( treetlom calls tor a system of linaiice wit li diverge 
smuces " oi suppoi t. We should esaluate the desirabilit\ of alternative 
bn.ince systems on the )).isis ol both their divet sit) among souices (i.e., 
governments, beneiactors, |)areuis. students, etc.) a!\d the diveisity 
within SOUK es of support. I hecunent system of stale supixiii makes 
public institulions bea\ilv depemlent on the decisions of single legis- 
lative ( f)minitiees» single (egislatoi s and single administrative agencies. 
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Reniovit^g some this coiucntr.itioii oi coimol by placiii^^ sonic sli.ite 
ofsltilc resources in ilic hands oi individiKil siiulcnts would sccni a de- 
siiahlt' change in the pui snii of ac ademic freedom, Pennui butiei and 
jelly 'iaiiduith lo\ers. and lliose ol ns who en jo) "jaur* 4>ii our Knglish 
inuHins, ouglil to think carefully ahoul the perforniauce u\ i\ system 
in which ihe joint subu)nnnitiee iUi preserves" makes nrosl decisions 
on tile Upes of spreads to he offered. 

Another of Hovveii's values is a strong distaste for "tneans tests and 
debt." His di>laste iai means tests is based on a view th.it lliev are *'uti- 
dennxratic. bureaucratic, arbitrary and open to eNasiijn." Again we 
nmsi compare me.uis-iesied pro^^ams with others — e.g., existing 
jx)hcy— to make judgments ol ibeii relative |>erh)rn)anee ah)ng tfiese 
dimensions. "I)eniocr.uie" has three principle meanings: Doi', cliarac- 
leri/ed l)V. or advocatitig denUKiacy: 2) pertaining ti) or ()rc)nu)ting 
the interests of the people; belie\ing in social ecjuahty; nc)i snol)- 
bish. U)n each of these gtounds. gi\en the historical public search fot 
e<|tKdi(\ of oppoituiutv and iheir greater eiTecliveness in stimulating 
the achiexetnent nftliis goal, means-tested pri)granisseem more demo- 
c raiic than gen/*rab indiscriminate forms of support. Would a means- 
tested program in w hu h a student's grant isbusecl simulyoti his Family's 
eeonomic position \yc less or nioie bineaucrat.c tiian a piogtaiii in 
which suppov*. is ibe vcsuU of a scries of interdependent decisiotrs by 
college administrators, legislators and executive officials? A nicans- 
lesied int^giam would probably Ix* less bureaucratic. Similaily, a 
means-tested gratn progrcun would apjK*ar less able lo be iv^(Uienced 
by whiiu en capiiee ol iiulividual decision-uKikcrs and consecjuenlly, 
it would appeal less aibitiaty than existing ioiins of support. What 
aiK)Ui lis openness to evasion.- C/iveri tlie liigli letiabiticy of the Ameri- 
c.m income tax system, it would seem a rel.H ively easy task to design a 
means-tested piogiani w hich dimiiuslied the likeliliooci ol e\asii>M. 

rinrs. on the basis of liowen's own taste attributes* a nieaus-ieslccl 
grant program n)a\ wc^ll be su|>erior ?o c urrem forms of higher educa- 
tion su))p<ni. His iinai ciherion for evaluatirjn is whellter or rujt a 
means test will be workable if young ])eople becf)me independent ol 
their l.m^ilies at age eighteen. U such eniancijxuion occurs, a means- 
tested i)rogr.mi cou!d still be used il it gave future gi ants \>v fuuii e 
access to gi ants U) liigh school stiidenis before they were eighteen, l iiis 
ktndcjf pvograin may act u ally be preferred lo one w hich com num teat es 
with studetits af'tei they have gtaduated from high school. An early 
grant t)iograni would conunuuicate w ith students w hen they ate mak- 
ing high school decisions w hich have iiiajor influences on college en- 
lobneui |xj>sibilines. (ionscHiueJitU; it nnglu ha\ee\en greater effect 
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of slimiilaiing ihc acliicvtMiu-ni of rc|ualiiy ol* oppoi luniiy. 

Bow en's distaste for student debt is based on liis views thai: llie costs 
of etlucation "nnisi be borne at tlie lime the e(Uieation occurs"; "it 
would seem more Inisinesslike tt) fmance eosls wlien ihey are in- 
tui rcil rather than to go througli the red tape of making and repaying 
loans"; and that, given the liisiorical role of society in supporting 
liighcr education, it would now l)c* unfair to dinnnisli the supporl avail- 
able for current and iuiurc generations of students. 

The first two \iews are simply wrong and virtually unsupportaWc. 
Cliven the investment role of college, a toralh or largely cinrcnt system 
of finance seems totally undesirable. Would Rowen argue similarly 
against a system of loans to colleges for facihties? In terms of fairness, 
we must again compare the performance of the current system of fi- 
nanc e w ith o)u* in w hich greater student borrowing occin red. I he cur- 
rent constraints on lx>rrow ing prevent many otherwise eligible Mudenls 
from eniolling! Is this iair? The current system of implicit grants (in 
the form of low tuitions) to everyone provides govei nmenl support 
to tipper-incoine students w ho» in the absence of these grants, would 
generally still enrol and w ho would either borrow or rely on their fam- 
ilies to support this continued enrolment. Is it fair to ask taxpayers to 
supjx>rl tlie enrolment of students w ho would enrol without that sup- 
jK)rt? rhe (piesiion should be which financing system and set of 
government jX)hcies would be most just and equitable (i.e. fair). The 
judgment of the fairness of debt alone seems unlikely to provide much 
guidance {or our search for directions of (X)licy improvement. 

Bowen argties that etjuity and the social benefits resulting from 
higher education justify social suppoi t. None of the reports argues 
otherwise. In fact, the major issue in several of the studies (e.g., those 
c)f CIKD atul (he National CJomtnission on the Frnancii^g of Posisecon- 
dary Kducation) is the design of a fmancing system which equitably 
slinuilaies the production of more social benefits. The facts that social 
benelits result from higher education and that private parties pay most 
non-insti uctional costs (including forgone income) do not necessarily 
support the argument that instructional costs should be primarily 
borne by society. Instructional costs should be borne primarily by so- 
ciety if this particular sharing of the fmance burden w ill resttli in the 
maximum achievement of public objectives. I'here is nothing in 
Bowen s analysis or the repents that he teviewed which supports tliis 
prediction. In fact, several of the reports have argued otherwise. Given 
the impact of the decisions of low* and moderate-income students on 
the achievement of s<K ial goals and the impact of public resources on 
these decisions, it seems more appropriate to target resomces dispro- 



poriionalfly low ud ihcii I'chualidu. I.imiiin^ mi|)|X)I { lo iiismu lioiial 
(osis and clisuibnnn,^ it t^sscniially evenly ainon^ stntlcnts seems 
neither jusi nor eltet live. 

Anotlier segnieni of Himen's argnmenis relates to (lie ini[)a(t of 
police on the preservation ol the [)rivale sector. Many pro|)onenis and 
o|)ponerjls oFint rt'ases m jjirhlic tuitions liave argiied (hat the princi- 
pal lesnli ol siieh a |)oliey would he ilie preservation of [)rivate higher 
ethieation. Bowen's analysis oT the diversity and leadcrshi]) resulting 
IVoni private higher c^dncation is accanate, as is his assessment that 
j)nblic instiintions also provide diversity and leadership, (llearly ihe 
Ixuuidaty l)eiwecn iusutntions which ecmnibiile to diversity and 
leadership and those that do not d<jes not coincide with the division be- 
tween public and prixate insuimious. C'.iven this fact and the fad thai 
l)olli public and ()ri\ate institutions contribute extensively to the pro- 
vision of pnbliclv-sought ouuomes. there seems little justification for 
any |)ollc v whic h disprojjortionalely assures the fniurc of institniions 
in either the |)ubtic or [)rivate sectoi. Oonsecjuently, [)ul)lie assistance 
lo only public institutions seems as inap[)rc)priaie and undesirable as 
restricting public student assistance to stndetus in private institutions, 
I'liisargumem and the desire to reallocate public subsidies toward low- 
and moderate-income students are the principal reasons for raising 
[)ub!ic(ciit!ous. \ ' the leason were to preserve the |)rivate sector^ Bowen 
would \)c accurate in his assessment of the jK)licy*s low de.siral)iliiy. 

BcuumTs final arguniems relate to the impact of pohcy on the ade- 
tpiaey of fiiuiucial support — frc)m all sources — Un higher education. A 
major ([uesiion facing designers of the higher education system is Unw 
to ensure an aclecpiate flow of res<unces. An important mechanism for 
doing tliis is to target governmetu resomces on to students ajul into 
areas wliere tliev will iidhience behavior and remove public resources 
from areas within which private resources will rapidly and easily re- 
[)lace them. This allocation criterion is an ini()ortani guideline for 
govermnem policy whether the government budget is declining, re- 
maining stable Ol e\|)anding. Another meclianism for insming an 
adef|iKite flow of resomces is a financing system which encourages, 
rather than discourages, attention to the efficient use of resources. 
A third impact of the financing system on the adecjiracy of resom ces 
arisen from itseffectson (he well-beingof the sector itself. A financing 
svsteni which encourages the higher education sector to produce more 
and Ix'tter outputs is likely to also be the system which calls forth the 
greatest cpiaiuities of public ami private financial suppoit. C>)nse- 
([uently, tlie financing reconmiendations of the recent re|)<)i tsarc not 
'rased ou either depre.ssion mentalities or slunt-range jK'rs|)Cctives. 




Ritllicr, llicy ;ire based on ;i sc*iicli tor a (in;uu in^ sysicin which will 
crcatcin hi^hcrcdiuaiioii ihchiUAani ^rowih iiiclustiy which Howaiil 
Bnwcn and the rcpoiis' authors so strongly dcsiie. 

Higher cchualioii tinaticc polit y is at a point ot change. Pnxliictivc 
change conies al a lime w hen realilies arc at odds with wlial is desired. 
Theilireciion ni change will result Ironi thee onliniiatkui of t!ie dcl)ate 
which Howard Bowen has analyzed, hui within which he is a somewhat 
lehuiaiu and iriodet ate t>artici[)jnu. UnHke Howen, I do not led that 
I lie controversy over goals, mechanisms and finance systems *'can only 
be har/ntul lo the cause ol liigljej education as a uboJe." Wljai is 
needed is a wilier and niore inibrmed debate, not a set oT agreements 
which conceal, rather than illinninatc, lionest cHtTerences ot opinion 
and l)elief. 

'DaviitS. Mumlt l, I licCosi <i\ Hi^iu i r<iiu.i(i(»n U'H'iH-Tn in 1979-SO)— .in ociiii.uo 

• ' 1 nu.nci K(jn,il ( >|>|x)i luniis tut Hi^sjIu i r<Uii .ition : Kt|>t>i i ot ilu- PuirI ini I inaiu 
l.i>v\-Jiu niiu- .ind Mii\oiii\ StmliM\is iti ^^l^^K'l r.thit.iiion/' (iMlU'y;^ Khhmikc KxaniiiM- 
lion Ho.Hii. Nt'u VojIv. P^7M 

'AtiuMu.in Kctium* Diuinjuu'. ni ilu- rn^lisii 1 anmiji^f. 




The Institutional Investor 
and Social Responsibility 

W. CH RIS rc)l>n KR \! AXWKLL 

j.iuu.u^ !U7I is AW c\Ur\\w\\ inUMcsUng litiu* lu discviss c()ijx)ruir 
s(n itil ivsjxMiMhilitv itnd invrsfnu'iit policies dcsigiU'd to cope uitlj 
ihis i^iowuiii iiiul c*\rr-t lKtn,4in^^ issue-. lOi (lie lit si t'nm\ thccxdvni- 
isls ;ui' l)t'in^^ ( h.illc'ii^t'd l)\ icMl-woild cconoDiii s in ihc currcut 
ionllict luiwecii cticTgN ,ivaihihilit\ and pollution, loday, people 
wouhl liuher see cun utilities ]>4)IUite a liule tlian sullei llie (c»ise- 
(pUMices (d a major luel shortage. 

In most coutrov ei sial situations moderation residls. I lnl same 
iroiil appears to he unloldini; now. Willi a nioie tolerant under- 
standing oT wliat can l>e done, we l)elie\e lliat achances (.ni !)e 
made in eor])orate responsihilitv winch \vill saiisiy llie niodei.aes 
and still he a(ccptal>le to the tnore at tive ])ai tic ipanls. 

II" c (H ])orate soc ial res])onNil)ili(\ is just an enunc iation oi citrieut 
soei;il prohlems. then the attention paid the sul)ject is misdireeted. 

l\\ tlieir a( tions. ( ei tain gioups ha\c' so distorted tlie meatiing oi" 
coiporate sotial res])oi^sihiUiv thai the easual ohseivei tiow asso- 
ciates (he fei m w ith: 

( I ) jmesitneni in South .Af rica 

tLM Munitions tot N'ietnam 

i^) I firing minorit ies 

i h Air ami \\ ater polhnicm 

and a m\riiUl oi Othet eHc lies. 

Social I esponsihilitv is all ol tliese and a lol more. 1 he eoncepl 
(d c()t])orate soeial iespousil)ilit\ is not new, hut rathei tlie term is 
a niotiern expansion (d that old elcineni ol successlul husinej^s 
enteipt ise. ^ood u^aua^etiient . 

Ceriainlv tlu' iuhoc ates oi" tixiav s issues ha\i' done much to 
lostet greater crnporate M)(ial i esjK>nsihilit\ . For the leading coi- 



poratioiis, the greater publkity is rcsultinj^ in newer and more 
rorcetul ttuiiatives: ilie niicttile companies now )iave a Total point 
arouiut \sUkU tiuuui^emcni decisions ran be built, and ifie 

laggard coinpanies now kno\v the\ have a probleni. 

For the institutional investor, this eoiuern is lesidting in *:reater 
precision in anah/ing oi\e ol the most ehisive iiuestmeni param- 
eters — gtH>d i^ranagenK'nt. 

If the aeiivisls are guilty of mis-defming the issue of corporate 
social res|X)nsihili!y, ilu'V have at least been siiccesshil in calling 
aiiemiou to this most itnjK)t latii aspet t of management. 

The move toward mote cUscnssion of corporate rcs|>onsibiliiv in 
today's society is the resuh of compIcK interaction between a bettei 
educated, moie sophisticated, yet moie skeptical population; busi- 
ness nu\nagemeni which shares these popular mores; and a chang- 
ing business leade>shii> from fonnder^enirepreneur to the proles- 
sional matiager. huli\ idual and corporate nu)tivation tend to follow 
the same hierarchy (d inotivatiun: siir\ival. growtli and self-actvraii- 
/ation. 

In today's socieiv, where basic ecunonuc needs are well assured 
for both the individual an<l the corj^oration, it shoidd not surprise 
us that social res()onsibility is so readily embraced. After all, we do 
ha\ e the restnn ces (o l)e sociallv responsible, 

All too oitetK exercise of social lesponsibility is viewed as an all- 
cost-no-piofji action. Hut, if social res])onsibiht\ is indeed one more 
sign of good managemem. then exercise of this responsibility must 
at best be a /ero-cosi operation in the l(>ng run. .jid moie likely 
pi<»/riah)e. Demonstrating social responsibility i^aay assist profits 
through greater pioduc tivity, a more elfective work lorce or simply 
lower taxes. 

lake most expenditures which require several years for payback, 
the funds conunitted to social ies{>onsibihty must demonstrate their 
pri(nity in the cor}>orate budget. In conflict situations, then, it is not 
surprising to see expenditures of a more immediate naitire take 
precedence over those more long-term oriented. 

Acceptitig that social rest>onsibility issues will be niore carefully 
and fully analyzed in the fmuie, the itistitutional iti\cstor is faced 
with an arv* y of piohleins beginning with the dehnition of "What is 
a socially responsible action?," ilien a specificalioi^ of analytical lech- 
ni(jncs» and hnally an e\alnation nHxle! capable of ranking organi- 
zations by their sot ial responsibility. 
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lioii sln)ul(i l)c socially resj)()nsil)lc. But tliis unanimity of ()))ini()ti is 
t>niltU' use wluMi the t'Mrenu'S are examined 

One escreine, <l(Mninate<l h\ ecoiumiisis, professes that the most 
trsponsil)le c<n|)<narion is one that most eriKlemly conveits hind, 
lah\)V ami lapital inio linished gootls and sei vices, and lliat the most 
aecmate indicator oi sutli elliciemy is the piofitability ol iho oi*- 
gani/aiion* Those wlio maintain tliis position aigne that al) organi- 
zations nuist operate under tlie same resli i( dons and tlieieFore 
it scnial aedoiis are re(|uiied tliev must be n>nlirmcd by society 
thiongh the legishitive process, 

A coiinler. hut ecpiallv extreme, view is (hat ccMpoiations must 
seek social heticrmeui whenever ihe oi)poitunity is available lo 
ifie/n. Its achocales n^aintain that this goal should l)e accomi)hshcd 
inespective of economic consccpjcnces — even if tlic expenditure 
sevcreU penah/es ll)e oi gani/ation's ability to ))rosper. 

What both of these extremes tail to consider is that our complex 
societ\ is neitlier totally ec(momic uov tcKally socially uvieutcd and 
that decisions must reflect .i cond^ination of bollt econonnc and 
social needs. 

C'hange is most often evoliitionary, and particularly so in the area 
of ccn porate t es()onsibilily. Today's social concerns may become lo- 
morrow s legishitive luandates. and those companies which have ex- 
jx^rimented volunl.uily in social betterment may in fact be making 
the appropriate economic decisicm as their iVianagemenis coirectly 
estimate the changing legal enviroinnent in which tliey are forced 
to operate. Because of this lore sight, the responsible corporation 
then has the ai)ility to capitalize u\)im its social respcmsibihty by 
l)eing ni< u e ahle to ct)pe with new reg\4h\tion, t 

I he prt^hlem iti e\aluating social resjx>nsihility l)ccomes increas- 
ingly complex when the international corporation is the snhjecl oT 
our investigation. What standards should apply — diose of the 
coimlrN oi incorporation or those ol the liosi conntryr* 'The com- 
plexitx ol' deciding eN«iluation standards was well snnnned up 
seNeral years ago when Rov W ilkitis. executive director of \AACP 
visited South Africa. Rather than deploring American in\esiments 
in South Africa, as various activist gr(m|)s iti the L'.S.A. have done. 
Wilkiiis raised the pregnant (juesiiou whethet black Africans vs<nitd 
not l)e worse off if (he American cor[>oration in South Alrica were 
to withdraw. 




(iivcn that wc as in^jUiuiiDiicil iiiM'stors cilalilisli a ranking ol 
Kunpanics in llu* area oi social i t*s[X)nsibilii\ , it is uuw narssai v to 
cxaniinr tin/ ()|);i;iMs availiibic il inicnd to inlltRMUv t orpoi atioiis 
to ai I in a inoiv mk iall\ ivsponsil)!^ tjiainu r, 

A\ailal>k* ophnns apvu to inslilntional investors arc guided to a 
large extent by du' nature ot die institutional investor. liHlisidual 
iiuesiors. ehunh grou|)s. eleemosynary orgcnii/ations anil to a 
lesser extent foundntions and universities, all of wbieh share a rea- 
sonaljly nnifoint lonstituenc v. an* able to develop action programs 
to initiate social e liange tin ougli stock holdings it the\ so desire. 

Organi/.uions which hii\e iiduciary responsibilitv are nmvh less 
Irc'e to ait. Because pension itnuls and other trustee organizations 
ha\e a nnihipliiiiv oi loustituents with sometimes ipiite diverse re- 
(|uiremenis. it is more ditfic\di tor die managing ageiu to estai)iish 
guidelines which iUe rellei live ot all the constituencies. In tletault 
ot being able (o esiabhsh guidelines, the basic responsibihtv ol long- 
let ni we.tltb tiiaxinii/alion remains the oxerriditig insesUneni deci- 
sion. 

For bodi liniited-ionstitueni \ instiunicmai investors and those 
witli a more di\erse c (institueni \ . die o[)lii)ns a\ailable lor seeking 
social t haiige are limited and essentialiv tin eeiold. 

! he lirsi and |)erh.i|)s niosi wideh used option is tlial of !)n)ing 
Ol selling secuiiiies (d coni|>anies with whose management st\le the 
investor agrees. In tlie initial iiivestnuni selettion. tlu^ institulional 
investor is tree to establish any nunif)ei (d (|nalifitalions and then 
s\>kMrKUi< aJh <'V<hide iauipunics tliui tlu not s.nislc ih<"Si" recjuire- 
ments. This is a low-\ isibili»\ laUi( and is often iliallenged In (he 
public .id\<>c.Ues as being umesponsiw and inadecpiatc. ! lio.se ilial 
seek social cliiiiige through ownei s!ii() ol ec|uilies Kniiplaiii tli«U elim- 
inati<in cn «noidan((' of ccMiain secuiities only per|)c"Uiiite.s the 
social injustices as seen !)\ the advocates and does not e\en indi- 
reedy cause change. The sup|>oileis (d this strategv iUgue ecpiallv 
t(Ucc tulh thiit avoidance or eliminatiini of sc^ui ilies results in lower 
pri( es iUid eventual dismissal (d management (oi at least a duuige 
in maiKigenuMit st\le). alter whicli more ies|)<nisi\e management is 
installed. 

The second most [)o[)ul.n strategv is that of voting proxies. Ad- 
vcKates ot social change suggest lh«u c()ip(a'«Ue democracy should 
allow these cluuiges to occur. liisiniicalU . however, proposals initi- 
aled b\ stockholder action gron|)s have often fallen lai shoit of 
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priiciit alilv, hrcjtiso (li [x^ot \^(Mc^m^^ \shkli makes itiiplcnu'iUa- 
lioti iiniiasnuahlr it noi iinpossibU'. oi oiIrm Ictfalisiic shoricomiJi^^s. 
Olli'ti tlu' uHKrpt is valid hiH rxuiition is poor. For tins reason 
ilk' UM' oi pt (>\ic*s to rllt'ti sot iai c hange has bcvu iioiahlN nnsut- 
( essful ill a diietl wav. Xoiu llu less, sI(h khoklcr \(iliii^ grou|)s lia\c 
hccn \cs\xms\\}\v lor sensiii/ing inana^enUMH lo the issues. 

I he iliird straU'gv, followed hv only a lew in gani/aiions, is that 
oi vM'ilien ot- pe rsonal disc tissions with inanagernetus oT conipanics 
in wiiiih the instiimional invesioi's position e.m he arlieulated ami 
explained, I he acKanlage ol this [Kirlieiilar iiietltod is that it allows 
a workiu)^ lehitionshlp U\ develop Ijelween the iusUintional invesUn' 
and the ( orfX)raiion, heeanse all par tiei[>ants reeogni/e thai sotial 
lesponsihihiN is in an evohiiinn.irN stage and guidelines are jusl 
heing esiahhshed. This last laeiie has the added advantage ol' being 
eonsn nnive in its nature .nul readiU ai eepied hy ni.niageinenis, 

CJlihank has long heen ccnuerned with social i esponsihiliiy williin 
its own en\ iroinnent. It is onlv natural, then, lor \ou to assume thai 
this same leeling ot tesponsihilitv woidd he ilemonsirated in our 
exeu ise ot inv estot ti sponsihilit\ . 

in sio( k selection, out' an.tlvsts are retpiired to investigate the 
social aili<)n^ .md \esponsil)ihi\ ot potetitlal ln\esinKMU candidates 
with the same (ate used in iinesiigaiing all signiiieani tangible and 
intangible issues both econoniie and non-eeonnmie. 

With new anahtic.tl iechni((ues and sporadic inrormaiion, cmi- 
sisieni and logical decisions are <lirii( uli to generate. Because we 
c annot chn ntneni the causes ol acceptable corporate social ies{H)nsi- 
biliiv w I' lo( )k lor heh.i\ ior c harac terisiic s. Our ajial) sis consider: 

— Is social res[){)nsibilii\ limited to grants, gilts .nid conlrihu- 
, titJUsr 

— Ate ernplovees allowed time oH lo [)Uisue dieir own social 
rolesr 

--Does ibe (orpor.iUoU assign tnan.*genu-iu to [)ttblic-oriented 
a( li\ iric s? 

— \)iK's tlu- i()r|K»raii(m tie its long-raiit^e phiiming into that ol 
its comnuniitv and regiour 

helore corporate* resjxmsibilitv was so |)opular we vsould ask 
managements about their man.igemeni de\c'lo])meni pivjgran)s. w- 
seatch. or c<)nse\\au»m programs, c|u»dit\ contnil, etc. loclay, we 
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ask llio same ([uostioiis, but sotidlo^isis call it Iminan icsouiccs 
dcvclopmcni. [)t(Hhici integrity, etc. Has anylhitig really changed? 
This analysis can he iruptt)vecl. hnt we at least have some basis for 
evaluating corporate sot ial i es[)onsibility. 

The overriding consicletation in all oi onr itnestment selections 
is a desire to invest in those companies whicli we believe to be well 
managed. Because of diis criterion the investments we select are 
often also those wliich are genetally recognized as being socially 
responsible. We hcUeve this demonstrates the linkage Ix'tween an 
aware management, serial responsibility and g(K)d investment ]K'r- 
(or ma nee. 

In the area of xoting proxies, wc maintain the ]H)licy that wher- 
evtM" possible llie proxy or voting decision he ]>assecl to the ens- 
tome! . In general, we aim h)r tlie maximum dispersal of voting 
deeisions and, where it is legally possible, we belie\e the beneheial 
owners should vote. We do not seek to exercise Noting authority 
simply because we may be in a position to do so. We want to 
snengthen the institution of corporate democracy. 

Ill confrontiug [)roxy (piestions. we irv to keep npi)ermost in 
our minds that socialh res|K)nsible lxdia\ior in the long run con- 
tril)utes to prolitabititv . We also acknowledge that our liduciary 
function lecphres us to analv/e any ( cuitested issue whose outcome 
conid have a material impact on the stock's price. With the esta!)- 
lishment of sloe k voting guidelines, we believe our investment [xjli- 
i v iownuncc can more fai/hlnlly execute hs fuluchvy rrsp^nsibiliiy 
in the area of proxy voting. 

In simmiar\, it is our belief that as hcluciaiies we h;».ve both a 
moral and legii) res|)onsibilitv to manage other people's money in a 
w ay that is most likely to optiriii/e I he investor's long-term return. 
At the same tiuie. we do not feel that this obligation conllicts with 
the pcjliey of favoring investments in com[)auies that are sensiti\e 
to their social responsibilities. In fact, we believe that a sociallv re- 
s))onsible conipanv is more often than not likeiv to be a better- 
ru an aged and more prohtable en tei prise. 
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Management Techniques 
and Higher Education: 
Potentials and Problems 

KAkl. i:. BO LION 



riu)sc of Non .U"([U, lima! with iluil wontlci t'nl chiUhcu's world po])- 
iil.itc'il l)N iIk- Ciiiiuli and oilin (aiuifiil cicMUiics kindled in ilic 
rntilf mind oi l)i Scnss will undcisunul niy pi cdkamcni wlien I 
sd\ that, (huitig i}w [)rvp*nan()n of tliis papci, I Tclt very nuuli like 
IVai tholonu'w (luhhins. S<]aii e (.uhhins, yoii m.\\ retail, was a man 
who II led simnhaiieouslv i<» wear aUO hais. and yon can well imag- 
ine the Ci)mplitaUons inheienl in that eHorl. As I recorded mv 
ihongliis on matiagenieni le<hni(|nes and higher ecUuaiioi^ I foinid 
myself {Vecpienilv (hanging hats, hirst I would view the snhject in 
light ot" recent expeiience as a management consultant, dien I 
wouUl cousitler the matter frotn die standjKjint oi a iornicr facuUy 
meniher, tlien I would assume the perspeilive of a otie-time aca- 
demic administrator. WheUier this identity crisis leads u> bias, prej- 
uih\e. neinralit\ or jiist (jlain et)nf usioti, remains to he seen. 

Beh>re I review s(»me spet ifie managemeiK teelnii<iues that may 
have high jx)tenlial in higlier education, let nie inlroduce several 
prohh'ms and issues as ha( kgtoiuid lot our discussion. 

t he first such issue nught getiericatly he lai>eted "group para- 
noia." w hit h manifests itsell in several ways. Kor ex.nnple: 

Souu' segments r>l tlie ac ademi( community are skeptical ol the 
woith ol some profit-making entities which nianipidate man- 
agement techniijues solely to enhance their earnings records; 
ergo, perhaps management tec hni([Ues in themselves are not to 
he lrusir<l. 

Anothej rJianifestation ol group paranoia is the following: 

rile la( nlt\ kee})s .i waicldu! e\e on the achninisttation atid 
\i(e versa. S{)me laculn nu'mheis helievc thai many adniinis- 
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nanus Mv insi'iisitivf. tl^k;lii-liNti'<l. iiulincd t() \)v n\ovc iiUcr- 
t'sti'il ill t<nnis ami miniinTs ilum in niaitiMs of iiHolk"i( aiu! 
ImmiMv. and il^i'ju'I allv iinauaiv oi llu* ii'al |)Ui|)()Sivs of an i-du- 
latidiial iiisiiuttion. I nr tlu'ir pait, miuu' adnnniNii au m s ri*|L^ai(i 
ia(nlt\ as Npcaultln ilts. inuU'iworkrd a\u\ un|)vo<liu tivi', and 
(lui (d h)Ui h \\\\\\ lUc ..Idi li Niands Im "Koal Wtnld" in 

the mind ol tlw diitd iistal oHiit t and ii[ililift isli in (lie mind 
of the pR'NicU'ni ol ihc lu adt niic smatc. 

riie pjvst'iu i" ol' du- plR'nmiuaion 1 iiavc labcii'd i*;ronp paranoia 
is a link' dilVunlt lo nndn>ian<l cwn diou,^!) iis t)]anilV.slaiiun> arc 
olttMi rvicUnl. Manv mana^emtMii icxlnntpu's iiaw originated — and 
viiinaliv all ol tlicni aw lan^ln — cm Anu'ritiUi tanipust's in drpaii- 
iiuni> ol L'lonomks. acconnliny;, hn>iru'ss adnnnisiration and in 
scIjooIn ol nianai^^t'inenl. Siiur \\\v desiinies oi botli \hc raiMlt\ ami 

adminisiiaicn > are iiuMiical^U coniiiincd in and ri'lait'd to 
Miue» cd {\\v loiai insiimiiou. one wcndd supposr di.ii a ilo>t' M'nsc 
oT ( antai aderie wonid exist hiMwia'ti dii' lauillv and die administra- 
tion, and indeecl iIhn st i iUN to hei oiiu' ini i ei!>inj;l\ ilie lase as a 
oiven institution IcvU Imancial piniii, Hc^wevtr. manaincnienl 
tc( lmi<pies will ni-ed lo pioM* diemsi'Ko in j)iauiie ht lort' tliey will 
\}c watmh uummmI h\ all ^ej;mi'nis (d ilic atadt'n!\ . 

Anoti\ei prcd)lem jelaiinj^ lo iIk' appiiiaii<ni cd tiia!iai;ement ledi- 
ni<|m's to lii^^hrr rdiualioti aii^'s oin (d ilu" lati ihai some ol liiesf 
icilmi<|iies urri' indiiil designed lo as>ist proiii-makin|H torj)oia- 
tions and aii' nof dirndv lKtnstei.d)le to tlu' aiadrnu. |u>l as'the 
tadiltv slioiiid avoid i (wuK innatioM cd all modi'rn manai^i inent ef- 
toils as inapplit ahk' in llie camnus t nviiomtieni. so sl\oul(| lUv 
i^ovcinin^ bo«nd and ilie ad.nii*(isirati(»n avoid \aiions "lads" cd 
admimstration wlnVfi emerge liom time (o time hui \vhi(h have no( 
\ti proven lliemselvrs rHr(li\c' cnUsidi' liie piolii-makijiy; onetiia- 
lion. 

A third issue to \)r noted ai \hv oniset is that tile options availahle 
to a coliej^e as ii su nt;t;ie> lo rt ni.nn Imam ialiv stront; and academi- 
( ali\ sound cUe cleat iv identilialtk* and distineth limiied. In its re- 
tern poiu V staleUienl cm Ilh- ,\l(nia<^tif}rnt f-'itiatrni^^ (>l (j>ll<i^fs, die 
(iommittee loi lacMiomti v elo()njent note<l that, if a i c»IK\t;e is to 
(ie.il i\itfi its linamicil (risis and lem.iin hnannalh sironi». tlieie 
must he eiilier: 

(ll hu teased inumte lln(m)>lt )ii>>het lintioit 
{2) Ineieased siippoii 1 1 om jL^ovei nnuMit 
f'V) 1. at gel gilt income 
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(4) CirtMlci ovc r-all ctiu icMcN in ihv usi- ol rcsomu's 



RnliKhon ill |)V()^^,iat))s. or 

My loinnu'iUs in tliis paper air acldu'sscd to point (I) in tijis lisi- 
inj;. thai is, gi eaten en -all i-iluitnuv in ihv use ot resi>nrics of 
In'glun cduiiition ilnoii^li the applieaticni oi* management teeh- 
tiitjues. 

Now let me turn lirst to some hroail — and Uien to speeific — ton* 
eepts related to the eonstrmtive appliiation ol nuiclern manage- 
uieni lechnupies to the aeademy. Broatll) then, tlte Ihsl and per- 
haps the greatest poieniial aiises out of the simple recognition that 
eHeeiive managejneni teehniijues do exist and tliat they are suhjeei 
to masier\ hv any tesponsihle administrator whu puis his lime <md 
Icdems io the task. As we all know, man\, peiliaps most, o\' the 
senior adminisu alors in L*.S. higher education ha\e lome "up 
th/ough rhe ranks," 'Miai is to say, tfiey weie first teachers and 
scluOars and hecatne adniinistiatovs when someone ilionglu they 
saw in ihem the tJ.iils of adnji/iistrator-exei niive-managei . Is it not 
Inieresitng thai the teaihei -lurned-admhiistiator who readily lecog- 
ni/ed the existeriie uf discrete and learnahle tlisi iplines in KngJish, 
hisiorv. soc iology, eionomit s. ]>olitieal sc ience and the like ma\ lend 
lo forget tliat tliere is also a well-recogni/etl academic discipline in 
management and administration? 

Libraries aje wrirteJ* on thise suhjeits. courses are offered in 
them, and flegrees are awarded for dieir mastery. Onee a teaeher- 
seliolar finds himself In a position wtieie he is expected to be an 
administrator-manager, he shontcl u(nk as diligeiuly in his new dis- 
cipline as he did years before lo ae(|uiic' his terminal degict" and 
admission to the lacultv. 

A se( onci broad management ((>n<e[)t whic h rhe ac acfcmic ad- 
ministraior shotild ha\e in mind relates t(j the management cycle, 
i.e.* the orderU process through wtiich a ma»iaget Ijrir^gs al>out a 
desiied result, ( lie managemeru t\cle consists ol manv interrelated 
steps atut sui)-ste])^. siuh as: 



Planning 

Programming 

Budgeting 

Irnj>lemeniarion 

K\ah»ation 

Adoption ol' l^lans (or Next Cycle 




M.ina^riiKMii is adtniiicdlv lH)tli .in art aiul .i Mii'iitc. and without 
applet ititioii ol f)nth aspec ts, it l)fi()inc's "luana^ciiRMit 1)\ avtitlcnt," 
"niaiia,i{cnu'nt f)\ imnitiiHr' inanagtMiu'Jit hy Iimu IT"— anv one ol" 
whirli \\\\\ in the long lun ])inV(' incticttise ttJi thr ii\stiiuii()n and 
will lead tlie inanai^cr to nnu isc (Kh isions. 

Anodicr inanagenioni iri hni(int* ol int'siiina!)U' value is /ihitniiita;. 
Aloiij^ with the other i;i'eat verities ot lite, alniosi evervone a()- 
[)lautls aiul ilaims to enjt^.tj^^' in ])laiuiinij;. I^ut alas, like nian\ \iv- 
tnes. it is nioie hinuned in the talking; dian in die doin^. Plaiuung 
in hi^lu'i edneaiioi^ (oines in ail sli apes and sizes. It lan he long- 
range, inichrange or shoi i-iaiige: uin deal wiili ac adeinit ))i ()giatns, 
development plans, physical hieiliues. Innding. sialfiiig or any otliei 
aspei l ol ac ademic iile— bnl in e\ er\ i .ise plannin,i» is the means f)) 
svliidi ,\u enteijJiise estahlislu> etieeiive eontro! over ils own Intnre. 
l o he sniiiul and usahle a plan niiisi Ik*: 

l.iti*i(aL moving Iid!)! esiai)lished ohjeciives tow aid aeliie\ai)le 
goals (hioiigh the ;ip]>li( aiioii ol availafile means 

C.onipychnisny, eoveiing all aspects ol'llu" subject lol whieh 

the ])lati is iieing ]n e]>ai c d 

F/cxihIf' (nid (i(ti<oi'nfir)iir(l, designed to t luonrage rather lluiii 
restiici iiiitiaiive — (inn enough lo ])ro\ide guidance hut llexihle 
enough to meet ( hanging needs 

y.xtmd ifitn flw fidtnr. taking a prosjudive point ol view loi as 
long a j>erifHl as (ourage will permit, e g. three, fne. ten ye.us 
Ol longer 

FfHiiiaL (f)nlained in dcuimiciils \\hi(h ha\c' f)eeii de\elo))ed 
in such a wa\ that iliev leiiect a siibstaiiti.il cousensns and are 
available h)i the giiidaiiee of inteiestcMl groups and individuals 

One more word about phnuiing: Piaiiniiig is relatively easy and 
miinipoi taut in times f>i e\|)aiision and allluence. In siu h limes, 
organizations tend to "manage themselves." atid mistakes are over- 
looked as ineviia!)le, due lo rate ol change, or loigival)le in light ol 
relative lac k of eonse(jiieiue. "I he true manager gets liis or her lest, 
and ilu- real ])lanning d(KUineni returns its higliesi leward, duiitig 
pel iods ot retrenchment and finaiu iai ditiicultv . 

Anoiiier teclinitpie ol inanageineiit which will gteatlv increase 
ihe (Her -ail eHuieiu v and utilization of resourees leLites to elear 
delegations of authoiity and resj)onsihiIity. Many tensions \vlii(h 
aiise l)elweeii the <;r)Verning board and the adniinistralion, or 
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jinon^ olliivis ol jdriiiiiisU jtion, (ii k'twct'ii the lulininisi r.iiion 
,in<i {\w I.Kuli\ stMiiuc rxisi Ivinust' iluic iias k'ni umincssjiy 
iinpt isioii in (lc!iiniiL; just iiulix idu.ils ;nul groups ,\vv 

tAjHc ((•<! lo tnllil. 

> 

W^iw iiMiu it^oM'niiiii; ho.iuis m.ulc it (Umi lo i\w prcsi- 

(k ill wlutluM \s .1111 hitn Ui opi'i ^Uc in all .iicms except iho.sr 

spi iilii .ill\ iVM'jAtd to {l\c hojid oi oiiIn ir^ drsii^nati'd arvas, 
with the Imkhc! ii'tainini^ auiliority Tin all arras not spctifUallv 
di'Ir,i;ati'd to llu' ])rc'sidtnlr 11 vAiU thinks the other has the 
autlioiitN lot takini; a t^ixen a( tion, iheie (an he leal tr()nl)U\ 
p.u(l(idail\ in limes ol tiisis, liu idiiUalU , CKD's leeentlv pul)- 
lished poliiN stalenietu lontainid tlie followiniii lan^uat^e: 

Wi- inoinnii'nd ih.a .ill i sic iui\i' |)n\\r>> nn\ i \t u d In n5 w- 
MiMd In llif l^u^U-^■^ oi ixplitilK (iilrt;.iU<l l«i iJlluis u>t \\ il h ihe 
pK ^till 111 , 

How citteti does a j^osernini; hoaiii make pteeiM'h ilear tl»e 
aieas tor which ihe or^ani/t <l lai nil \ is responsihie? 

Do ilie si iiio! olIiriMs. deans atui ilei)aruneut heads know will) 
( l.nitv tlu'ii are. IS of res])()nsihiljt\ anil limits oi anthoi it\ ? 

Ii" ie.s])onsil)ilit\ and anihorits are defined willi eare. a lollej^e will 
run more >nu)olld\. llie lives ot its admitiistralors will he nnne 
mar)at(ea))le. prot'ress toward ()l)jeeti\t's i wu he measured, and \x.'i- 
lorniance and protessional ^rowtli can he in<ne elieitivelv eval- 
uated 

In the remainder ot" this paper; I want to outline and define 
several sprcili( management kc hnicjues that lia\e (ome irU(> ])romi- 
neiiee in highei edtieation during tlie last detade aiul a])peai 
wortliN of our luither .utention and spetifie utilization as need 
aiises, 

have tome to ha\e two prim.n y meanings; 

A sNsieni foi deNeloping a hiuiget hy lookijig at programs aiul 
plans U) he at hieved uikI ll»- n |n icing llie eosts of thai ac ine\e- 
mem. The svsU'rn dnis enminages decision makers U\ ihink in 
terms of ohjet ii\es, alter n.ri e nielhcxls ;»ul relative (osts; 

A metljod oi arras ing hiidgel amounts agiiinsl programs lalher 
than 11^ the more traditional line-itern methocL 

Closer nirig lK)ar(ls eserswlrere arc demarrding more preeise 
inloimatior* tonteining tlie tost of prograrrrs atrd pretlictable tost 
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iiuiuls tor ilu* luiuu'. A(i!ni!ii>ir.ili()iis luuc i)Uc\\ i fspoiuKil l)\ 
instjllinjn ;i "pio^i.mi hiuigt'LUg" >ysU'in. M;miv oI [hvsv not i]i 
\\h{ pio^^tinn l)Ucl]L!;ris. hut tliosr I lia\r I'X.imiiu'd do iipjirin U) 
llu' (Itxision nu^kfi nunc picuM* intonnation upoti uliuli to li.isc 
his (K'lKioiis iIkim is iho uisr with ihi' ir.uliuonal UiU'-iiciu liudj^aM. 
Uiul^rlN aiv (>IU'!i U'i;.nilr(l as thi' >in^U' most rttrctiw control dr- 
\kv .i\ailal)ir lo dir ioana^<M . His kiiowK'dgc and .jppliialidii of 
niodrni l)iuii;i'lin,iL; iivlmi([m's sh(Uiki hu r\U'iisi\ 

Man(iij[i'nu nl Inltn Wfitit^fi S\\ltfn iMIS\. A svsictn ol tinnmunii alions 
dfsilLitU'd to kt\'p I'vciv lc-\i'l ol inan»t,i;('ini'nt (otiipktrlv int(Hiucd 
.is lo all (U*\c'lopnu'i\!> in ilu- fiitiiprisr whiiii .iltut tlirni. A Fiuini- 
(U)l MHfhii^^i wnit I nlof}Ufi/H)}i Syirfa (I WUSi i> oiii' srgnu'iU oT a total 
MIS .Hid dcjls wiili iniorniaiion vclatiniL^ lo liiiamial aspects oT the 
riiU'i pi iM . 

Ati .idnuinsir.it(n s decisions ovti a lolij; [)r!i'od will oJilv \k* as 
t^ood a> ilu' aduiatx and iiiilitx oi ihr itdovniaiion n|xin wliith \\v 

b. iM-N tlioM' (U't isiotiN. I !r tiia\ hr hii ky or iniiiiiixc' in llu* sh<ni nni. 
hnt i1 hr iN to Uaw lon^-ii'ini NUdrss in liis rr>ponsil)iliiii s as an 
adniinisi! .iKn . hr will nurd a lau tiilK di'Nii>ni'<l niana^cnicnt iidor- 
in.uioti >\sii'nK I lu> (Jois not niraii more rcp<nis, indcrd it \vr\ 
oltcn nuMUN tVwir rrpoils tli.ni aiv hrini; ]niMurat<'d inulcr iht 
|)rrsrni svsti ni. 

M(ni(ii:;f tHf Hf h\ Offfritii'i iMIiOK Si'itin^ i lr.n ol)ji\li\i'S and bas- 
ing kc\ ik'( isions (r.g. hnd^t'tin^. staifingi on liow they relate to 
ai hicM'nienl of those oh;e( lives. Kx.HiKilion (d "suei ess" ol* manage- 
ment im On on aninnnt (d piogiess imvaid stated ohjei tives. 

I his njiuiai^enient iethni<|iie KHilempIateN tlu" setting ol go.ils 
e.H li \e.o .IS a resiill t>l (hNeusNion between snpi'i\isors and those 
snper\ised and .i review ol ihm tin niani e .it the ind ot .m agreed 
peiitul to sec how well those j^oals liaxe been aibiexed. All ol ns 

c. ni diink ot Woiilnvhite projects \vhiih \\e h.i\i' in mind to.uctim- 
plish "smne tlav/' Ksperie/ux- dc inonsO .ites that (liose pKijects tan 
best U' .iihieved one .dter .mother il tlie\ aie idc ntiiied. known h\ 
all \\ho nuisl coniiihute lo them as a cm rent objeelixc. and si lied- 
\iled in stub a wa\ that piogiess lowaid tlieii (nn[)lishmenl will 
tiotii time to time be levic wed. 

Ill this i)nel p. (per I have noted tli.tl; 

M.inagt'inent uchiii<|iirs in.i\ not leadib be ai(eptc'd h> the 
.uademic ( innninnit \ — antl indeed some ol ihcm slumld be nii- 
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.utt'|)ial)lt' ht'c.tiisc .ur inapplit at;!r — !)ia mv worth 

KiiKiuirous sriuh , 

Atnoii^ llir liniircd options j totlcgt' iuis in litis uu\c o! liiuni- 
t iat t i isis is i;i t\tk i o\t'i-att i tiu uMuv in llu* use nt ii'soui trs 
tlll^lu^h miistantlv iuipiovtMl riunia^t'iut'iu skills, 

MaiiatitMuiMii lr< tiiiU|Mos [oui5 the basis oi a itroi^ni/iul at a- 
tlt'iuit (tisi iplinr and shoiilil hi- ilw suhjcc l o! continuous and 
in-ilo))lh siud\ f)\ those willing to assmnr administiatixe rolrs. 

llainnng is j nianajL;nnrnt trilini<|tu' irntia! to tlir snai'sslu! 
Win k ot 1 fu' lolk'm* adrniuisti atoi . 

(Icai di'lc^auuiu ol .iiuhoiits and it sponsilnlity arc indisiHMi- 
sablt' lo sUiK'ssfiil nKinagi'Uicni. 

lhi')r au' a ninrihcr c^f tnodc tn lUiUia^i'inrni Inn^pu's whic fi 
t an ht' applied sue u ssTullv to our l anipuscs, including pro^raui 
luKl^ttint', tnana^enient iidoiination svsunis, nianagi'uu'nt l)\ 
ot)je(ii\t', and a ifiorongh undei standing oT ilie maiiagi int'iu 



The Education of Women 
and the National Economy 

In llnnkiiiL; .iboiii niv .>»i.i»)ic<l snhjtct I li.id a niomnit ol I 
wouUl \ui\c lo sum wiih Vctcr clc N'lics p.uodv imioilvu lion: ''\,v.\ mi' 
makr iliis j)iMrrciU ()j)a(|iu\" 

iUv ihv \ n-\s s i;( I >iin (ike (liis: 

1. OfU ii.jnMiial tc )ju)i!)\ Herds M tlu* skill ;ui<l iiHcUi; lmuo ;nul 
naiiK cl i.iU ni ii lan j^^i'i — m-i ds ii ahNa\s, ( riiainh in i^oocl rinus. vwn 
mol t* M> in uiKL i lain linu s sucii as ihcsc, 

Wt^iuiai n\akr u|> nunc ili.m halt <>ui i^jpnlation, riunffoic. 
\\\v\ \\A\v M least halt ilu* iniclli^tnc o in ihtM<nniiiA and dcsciw at 
Ic.ist halt tiu' rdiuation Kiimti ili.ii inHMraincd iinclligct\ct' — cdnca- 
don dt Ni^ni'd jjni \\n wcnnrn* not icn iwn, btil for Imnian Ixa li^s, 

;V Qnitt' apaii l ioin llir j(»l> tliat I liclu \f vvointMi tould do toi nur 
fioncnnv. I l)rhr\f in soinciliiti^^ even inoir en tn ritiinj^^ — the i ighi not 
of\\<niU'n in \hc .ii^j^ugatt- I;tn ot tlir indi\ idn.il \s<nnan to do what she 
w.ints todo witli lun taieci and her lile— to spend il in the liotne oi on 
the aNNeini)h line or in .ni ol lie e ( n in a i.ihoiatoi v. or iti some eonihina- 
tion of thesi', 

1 a^iee with Willaid Witt/ vslim he implies that the i;ie<it j^oal ot" 
m.n^power policv should noi hi econoUiu adv.mi emetil bin indivithial 
ttjifihneni. 1 ie( all thai \eai >.n;^>' \v hen I hni j^otid Mat >hall was t^eneral 
(onnsul oi N AAC^l*. heallnnied that he was lil^htiu^ not toi the t ights 
ori)la<k people as A i»ronp imt foj the i iiiht ot the individual hlaek 
Aint I i( an to the pni suit ot happiness, 

I, When 1 look .n<mnd. I have admit that women — -like members 
ot various nnnin in i^ionps — do imt havr tliese options in Americii 
toda\ . 

We have all wvw teams oi statistics on this Mihje<i, Nineteen per 
(eiit oT Amei ii an wometi w ith loni \eai s ol rollege. <m(l seven pei eetit 
uiMi h\e veat sor moie. end np in sticii less skilled toi nis of emplov- 
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im'iu u'Uiil N.ili N, ( In u .il .ttict \ iu^ woi k. iiu ludini; (loincvlii mm - 
viii*. iiini" [K'l I ('111 i>\ nui si ii'iuists aic wonu-n. oiilv seve n per 

ii iit ol Oui |)h\ Nil iaiiN. MiiK tliu'r |H'ri t iit ot oui l,i\\ \i'i s. unl\ mu- 
pel ( < iil (uu i*nL;iiirei And ^d imi. 

It ili)e> iiol h.iNc t() like this. And in inain ollu-r i oniHi ie>. iM> not. 

In kuN>i.i, 7") pel ( I'lii c)i (lie |)h \ ^iei,^il^ ,iie \w)rnen: in Tin land, 2^ 
\yj\ i rnL and in dei main . 1.M) jh i eeiit. Or take law \c i ^ Halt llie law- 
\ei> in Denni.ii k aae women. I',\en in I iancc*, \\liiili does not hmv .1 
sti onj4 liistoi \ ot I em in ism. 1 4 pel ( eni u\' the law \e! s ai e women, 

Bill in I iiik i! Stales, i seii unaliileil women seem to put prospec- 
tive m.ite eniplijveis oti halami'. I ike a mid li'rrti lepoit on .1 liii^li 
si hool student n ni to his parent, ll said/ Tied iN li.iv in^ some ilifficnity 
fiuing in \sit)i his pieis. flis interests are seholii>iie, width has a ten- 
den< V to set !uin .ipai t ,"' 

( )iu' ohstai le in the path ot women, (di 01 UNe. is it ad it ion. The poiiu 
i> denuniNli ated h\ the si 01 s ot one Mid -West i o))i">;e in the 1 9\)0s that 
found that its students were liappv to break rules hut alwavs lespeeunl 
iiadiiion. So tlie school adminishatioii sent oui thi> noiice: "' I hero is 
a 11 ad it ion in i his eolles.'c t hat si udenis inav noi c ro>> the ^rass-co\ei od 
.ireas ol tlu iam|>us iliaj^^ronalh . 1 hi^ tradition ))c■^ins next Mondav 
moi nini4 at *J aan." 

So who tan (juai rel with the comh^sion ot [\iul Saumelsriii ot MI T 
that "H\ u'vtson ol\ ust(un, law , disc i itnination and nu)ti\ alion, women 
w lio ai e c .ip.ihk' ot holdiuij joh> an (^ss i lu' full spei n um ol Amei ican 
eeontunie lite ate iti tat t eonlined to a limited «<ioup ol industries and 
o(c U]>alions w iihin those indusit ies.""? In the'**' '\^liettos." lunontinues. 
"the tv pit al woman is Ivu kv it she earns si\t\ [h i t ent ot thel\ pit al tii.ni 
w(ii kei — even tlion^li tesis show thai her dilii;eiu e and de Merits 
t atnioi art otint ioi the tlii leiu e. A )\^u^ <»t hetween ten aii<[ fitleen 
|)ei ( ent ot liviiu^f standards — leal ])et t apita Ci\l* is obiainahle hv 
ending; these limit. uions ami diNt 1 imiuaiions/' 

So t here's the pi i( e wt* ai e p.i\ in^. 

Who's to 1)1. mie? All of rs, I l)elievi': 

— hiisiness .tnd the piotessions. tor tiia^L^iuL^ theii feet. 

— llie ediK.Uion.ti svstem, to; doiii^; the same diin\; in its own house 
and foi tailing to helfi \outi(4 \N(Unen it has ti<uned to hteaK iluovii^h 
inu> t ai eel ^ for \\ hi« 1^ 1 heii ti aininv; lit s them. 

— j^ovei ntneui. foi tailinj;; lo push liai d enoiiL^h .it^aiiisi i nstom> ot the 
past. 




— .ili ol Us. for i.iiliu^ lo pusii h.n tl t nou^ii (mi oin i^ovm iiinnit, toi 
jt'iiKrHiing toinpliia in — ini lakin^ilu* at^scnc tM>l'iiav>( .iiv lac ilitics, or 
\hc logistical diriKuhics. or .illr^rd inlii iiiiiirs ol women as oli>nules 
loo i^u'.U o\c'uonH\ 

jusl toiisitlrr one .ui'.i — ^uidatue and i oun^riiti^. Women olicii 
iiol onl\ inailequale hnl even ne^.nive toni^seling. A IU7() suuh 
ot'gi udualr sludeuts at lU'ikeley i ited at Uiid diseoin .(^oniem of" wom- 
en, iniplu .uioiis iha! seliolarship is unfeminiiie, indilierence to tlieir 
uainin^ and an olnious lehKtaiue n) lieli) ilien^ liud Inianeial .lid oi 
jol>s. Anotlnu nui \e\ was done al Sianfoid. Ol I \iS wonu'n (|uestione(l, 
.ihoul oiu*-i<un iIi said diev had l)een disiiun .iji'i'd IVom aeadeniic or 
(Ktupational goals \)\ 'a menihei ol tlie Sianioid lonnnnniiy" l)ee<uise 
ot iheii se\. Another e\.nnple: on one lest used lor eounselinj^ hii;h 
hIio<^) snuU'Mls. uoinen eonld nor he seoied on certain tiaditionalU 
ni.tU* (Hi u]>.nu>tiN while niei^ l ould not lie scoied on certain tr.idi- 
tion.dK letn.ile <k c iipaiions. When women did take hodi veisions oi 
die li'st. one \vonJan. h>r insl.nKi . stoied high as a dental assistant, a 
phvsit.ii thet .jpisf and an na lipaiional ilier.ipist on ihe wjnnan's pio- 
Ilk', On iheunan s \ei sion, she si i ,\ ed high as a ph^siei<\n, a pssehiatiist 
ami a ps\ ( hologisi. 

The iin.il iinprc ssi^ >n is a hii liki' tli^n ol tlu^ j<ih applic ani w ho w.is 
aski-d i< J pn. (io\> n on the da 1. 1 s!)rel w hai his st rengtlis and weaknessi s 
wcic. I'ndri "stri'ngihs" he pm. "(ienei.iiK , I anr ImslwoHhy. in- 
dustiums ami get along with ])eoj)lc\" rtuk'f "we.iknesses" he j)in, 
"S<nnetinies I ani fn>l ttustwoiilu. industrious .ind do tatf gel alotig 
with peopl . ' 

Bin soniethini; t ise ironhits me .ihoin tiie snhjet t ( d tfu* i cluc iilioii <il 
\\i)}i\ci \ .nid fhe Maiion.(U (om>nn . and i( is this; h seems to .issnme th.n 
dhs is a siand-.dont^ piohleni. in ii v.niniin, And as long «is we go on 
turning ii as an isolattd |>rohlc'm. 1 am aftaid wf sl»all never gel il 
sohed. l oi tfie l.n ger stihjei t. tis I see it, is tiiis: ihe ediu alion (d nien 
and wonu'n and tlie n.itiona) /^/^^y^nr. 

Let me smn u|) nu tontern in just onei'sample. Lcsstfian a year aga. 
the ( la I negie ( lonnnission. c iting the Maiifxna t Ihfinyt of the Prvsh 
firfit pu'di( ted ihtil dm ingilu' l*>7Us om' econoiiu would need appiox- 
im.itelv nn'lhon eolli'gt-t dne.ned |x isons. hut thai something like 
9.H million \si)idfl rnler the lahoi Ion e — l?iyO,U01) loo manv. And then 
tfu' eomni ission wem on ii» i.ilk aht)in an e\ en niou- troutilesoine "l.n ge 
and grow ing sm |)his id nu n and women with advanced degrees/" And 
n I OIK huleil h\ sa\ ing thai we ha\ e i tMc lied the end ol the i ( w lieie 
we fate .i gteat dematid hn (ollege gradif.iles in the job market antl 
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ijiioU'tl the* M.iM|nn\<'i kv^xn iWota d\l thai vvc sliould iwwv h;i\c a n - 
t III vciKc oFthf kiiul of (leinaiid wt- Ii,ul in the >i\tit's "shoi t nl .\ iiMjor 
w.n o! oihcr national ( .^lastvophc iinolviiig tull niobili/ation ol ilu- 
( Dunii \ > tcsom I c 

lM.\nkl\. 1 tountl iliai conihision slmckiiig Inv a conplc ol u asons. 
I'ii sL because it implies that tnily wai \n <hsaslev i wix make enough jobs 
to absoih e\ei V vouni^ Ainei k an — man o: w onian— !i<> h.is a liii^lier 
eiliuaiiou. .Sct ojuL bet au>e it lot ii>es, oiu e again, on pai i of the pi of)- 
leni, not tlic whole. 

Cian'i v\ e };reak ont oi tfiese stt.ngiitj.u ketv'" ('an't we. tor exuniple. 
siAii (fti by rejec tin^ the icIeJ that only in war will we l>other to do ont 
lx*>tr And then, can't we stai t taking a look <h)\Mi the load to tvv to see 
wlvM fumie crises mis^hl Ik' cou\in)if ouv was? I hvn Uu^k past vhesv 
( I ises that m.u hil us toward some n.uion.il g(?als we shoiiUl like to set 
loi onjsebes. I hen take a look .u people .uul ediuation .ind woik in 
Anieiita — not just eolle^^e people, not just men. noi jiist women, not 
ju'^t jnifuiiiiv groups, not jiist higher ediRaliijn — but M people, all 
eduv.\iit>u iiKhuhng \(Haiiouak .nul .dl work. imUuhug work done \)\ 
women .uul raoihers in the h(uue. to sei* whether \\v <oul(l no! do .t 
Ix'itei job of Organizing iJie whole ()MHevs m> that we tdu set atui ae- 
tomphsh the goals— ;tiuf in ttu* puu ess, give to each in<li\i(hnd a per- 
sonal f uihlmeiu bcNoucl .\u\tluug we have ever known? 

[t thct in lent energv c risis \ui> taugfit u^ anuiiingat alh it is tht < liaos 
tfuit comes fr(uu f.iihng to look ahead — not juslthi cmgh cnie-s]u)t coni- 
nussitins b\u \eat ui and \ear cnn, day in i\nd dav iv\u — ;uui oV hhliug 
to n,vin the kind ot pet>p!e and )>ui them imo ihe kintl ol wojk ihal \vill 
j>ermii u> to master the iuiure instea^l oK ha\ iiig the f uttue m.ister us. 

S(» w jiat I am ta'^ing af)oui is the iieed nut (or wmnen's libi raiion oi 
nuuoritv liberation or male hbemlion but s»>uu'ilung I should like t<» 
( all peoplt^'s liberation — lif)tM aiictn t h rough .1 c ouipt elu^isixe national 
Inunju developnunl polii\. 

Oui pohi ies (d tfie p. 1st lunv hit geU le^piuuled to p.uti ular ci ises — 
the KtTiplcn meiU Ait t)f Hi H) in tlu^ le.n *>{ postwar joiilessness: or llu" 
VMVI Manpt>wer i)e\ elo]^meni ;md ri ainini; Act to the lear oi wide- 
spi ea<l imemplox nient chie to automation: or ihe 11M)4 Cav il Rights A( i 
to tlu' p.nticuku gt ie\ am es of a single miiwuin grotip. Bur w luii we 
need now is a c (^lupi eherisive iiati<>jial hum.ui <le\eio()iuerU (joHc v de- 
signed to piEt Us in sh.ipe for the \ears aliead. 

1 0 set such .1 policN \\e neid to look at nKUiv s[)e<ifi( things: 

— ai the needs for highly-trained sjjec ialists in nnmy helds; 
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-.11 t lu' w I mil' t .inur i »1 I ul iiU' jo)>s n|H'n lo [\w \ nini!:;. no! jusl .it ilio 
ll.tll-th )/rn I >1 <i(>/i'll <|n( In) . Vfl . IDrU h^illl, i llU't jobs nl llu* 

-.11 p.iij})Hiit'ssiuiM( riUuaUnii jiul paKi])i '^sin^Jl ('in[)l(u iiu^ni: 
(Ik- uAr Ih'Iwci"}) Iu jul; mH ii-luMit MU,i;rnii .uul .111 ohUmIv; 

- ar tiUMn> to iinpinvt^ iIk- u>|n>nsu< iuss ni ilu* iMUivr odutatioival 
svsu iii u> lU'w lirniaiuiN lui >kills lottii' ivinu (h.ni^r> in Knii- 

- -a I J t iaiioUNiii)) hi i\\ t i n luuiscwot k an<l i hild caw .md cai in 

ill rnt)Mut)Hs iuuiiIk'Js. tan uc uork (uu ruw sv>UMns »>! ilax-^aii* 
I rTiiri N ant! tUAililr In nil s w hit I1 will tun nun ai\(l utnncu t(Klivi<K* 
i]ic K N|>o/?s;b,'|j!u"v U>i I)/)n>c))nl<l \M>ik and iluld cAXc'r 

— ai iluMu't'd )t» I (liii aii>),Li \'von)i"n — an* I n)t'n — in ilir niana^it-nu ni n\ 
thr niiitaNin^U tnnq^liA Anuiit.m lunnt' — c(lu^au<>n in .ux(>untini>, 
in i onNUHKaiNiu. in niu li siniplt* nut ii.ini<. a\ jma a> {\\c w iv- 

in>; .nul |)luMil)in<-i, in tiir tMinini> ot t hildivn, in polilit al j^aiiUijKi- 
linn and i ulinral uiKU tM.nidini^; 

- at the jR'u nnial piohUnn (^( the nneniplovcd: ('an ivtjgdicn <Hn" 
k-^4tslat{<>n (u aiakt' i\\r K-deial (ancn nnu tit the t (nnmiried *'c'mj)lnvt'r 
u\ 1 t so\ t r 

— .11 liu' \){ >ssiljihi \ n|\ui h a met hanisfii .fs a new (il liill. In) v(h aliona) 
as as t II aii\in^. 

/\nd lin<i)|\. vvr [\\ in in« .s at \n\i .nid pciennial i^ucMioa: 
\ln\\ i.Dj h('N| rdiuak' rht* indi\idual — cww i)ul)\idua! — in) lullil- 
nn ni and bt iin ineni and happiness? 

I hnse aie suiuc nt die things I think we nni>t (In in a lav more svste- 
n\atii and sustained iasluon th.ui e\ei beloie. We ilo have some uselul 
e\)>enen<.e behind ns in Uvin;^ tn ln<ik ahe.id — (tiinniissi<)?)s set Uj) 
under rvesidenis Hoover, laseidujw ei .md johnson. not tn mention a 
eoupie set up b\ Nelson Ro(keiel!er. And in the nian|K)wr field, 
ot eoiitse. \\v\c bad disiin\;nislied work (ione bv such people as Kli 
(ini/beii;. )<»bn MacA. |obn Dnniop antl WiHard Win/, Drawing on 




tlii> kilui ni t \ |K'i ii iu i\ I f)vlicM' i .in do tK iu i ifi,ni w c (Iniic in 
ilu" }M>L And ilu u' .IK' >i|^ns ih.u wc hdw a\vvm\\ MaiUil nioNin^;, 

I .1*.! Apnl, I lu" ( .1! ( ntiim i>>ln|i I .illnl t 111 I lu' (r( Ir 1 ,il ^nN t'1 n- 

nuiH in hu\u()\v .UK I N|k'('(l du' l(n\\ III ( lit I (IK ()( I up.u ioiiili iulni - 
m.idni): uim'd tli.u tcdiijl .tj^iiitio iniuiniiLiMN icxicw and aiiaiN/c 
|)}nji't tions <>r Mi|i|;K .uid di rrrjri(i i\u IkmUIi tna(i|)< um'i and sc k 
lilu maiipnwci (Iiumj^^m iIk' h)7<K: called on ])u>^c^si^)nai m Iuh^I^ and 
|)i()Jt ssional su( icdcs (<i assist in this \\i)rk; atid tin tdilt'i't s an<! uni- 
silica Ui iin|M <n t- dicn (ki iqnitit >nal t unnstTniL^, 

! lu'n. on DfiiMnlu'i l!,s. du* I'lrsidvin si,i;m'd into l.us S. I r>^U. tlu' 
(:(nn]>u*lK-nNi\c kan]>ln\ nu ii! <ind I'Minini* Act oi 1^7:^, l liis A( l 
aiii(iii^ ntlu'i tl\iu^>, CNtahlislu > a wi w Naliun.d ( < v'aiini>viun lui Nhni- 
|H>\Mi |N»litv: A pcnnantni 1l;(i\i'I nnu'Mtal h(id\ ni.uit ii])u] M'Ncniccii 
rnt tnlu't > — till' SrtatijiitN cii l.jljdi : lltMlth. I (itu aiion and Wt'liau-: 
l)i'lfn>o: (.nnnncMf: aiul Agritnlturr: the \\'U'riiu> AdmnnsUatdi : 
atui I'll ^.rh nu iuIh i s u'|)u >t'nianN f id iaix u , indn>i i \ . < omnirii i' and 
t'lhu.ition .(|)pMit\U(l In ilu' Ptt NidiMil. l\w pntpuM'ol thi> n /w luni- 
iin>Ni(>n \\ill ))f to idt inif\ inanpow t'j j;(jal>. loiuhu r >tiHlir>. niakf rr- 
I oinn lend, 11 it in > and ji'poi i .nunialU to du' l*n >idcni and dje ( "un i^u s> 
on onr coininL; jjcopli' tu-ids. 

1 his legislation, hacked hv the f)i-pai tisan (icnernoi s* C.oideit nee. 1 
tu^lieve a N aiamm. 1 hn]>eihal il w i\i i)eeoi\nMhe hu al pnin\ lot Ac 
\Wu\)f (he kind oi human de\elopinent politv I U.wc hten talking 
alxait, hut wv shall not sui c eed it we ihink w e i an I m ti \]\r w hole jnl) 
o\e( (o {ln> new i onnni>>ion and forget ii. l ite jol> is i;oinL> to take a lot 
ot .uti\t^ hal[> Ironi .ill ol u>, in indn>tn. 'u\ ecluuiion, in tahoi. 
(hiou\;hont out whoU' sotieiv. 

On l)crend>ei lt\ i'hf Stu Tnth^ <at]ii(l an eilitoiijl headefl 

" I he Wasted RexMiKi.'/" Il pntUetl out that " in esei\ major iai>is in 
teeent Anu rii an hi>ioi \ . the nation's Icailei >hip Ims le^idar I\ tin ned 
to tile iini\i i siiie> loi hi If)" — 1 1 < m\ the e^iaf)lislMnent oi l he fan<h«4i ant 
colle^e> to ihe M)R Uiain l iusi lo the Nfaidutltan I'roje-f l. h (Otn- 
}>laijieil th.u nuh»\ mn "nni\ eisities at e idlin,^^ I i)c ii init i n ^1 enei .^ie> 
aie I mpended on tel) em hment. I'nixei sin adininiNnaloi s diied djeir 
.mention lai <;el\ to uaN> ol lediu int; e\(H'ns( s. I heir main mm ern i^ 
how their institutions lan >ni \i\e u Idle fh»)n^ Ie>s/* And ii (ont hide<l 
\Um "thi^ i> I h .n l\ a time to inohiii/e the nnixta siiies n]]( r aj^anj to the 
I.u j4i'r need> oi die tuition" — needs in the eneiA^x t ! isis. the tt jns|><)i- 
tadon 1 1 isis, and do/t us ol othei teehnii al. s( ieniilK and h i.il prob- 
lems we lai e. 
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1 a^nv Willi iliis otiitot ial. And in laii noss. 1 niii^l ;ukl iliiil I h.w v 
olu ii IcU ili.U not <nil\ tlu' vinivcvsitics but iiuUisti v and govei nnuMil 
titivi- aht> bt iMi idling. 

\Vf AW iikinit; y,\c\\\ ( i isfs now. W'v art' goin.i; lo lacr ^u-at crises 
alifad. riif linu- has khiK" lot rath ol us to ha to ji»ct a belter ti\ on 
them and on the kind oTechu taion uwv people \> ill need to meet iliem, 
anci— he\nnd diem—to reach ^i)i\\c national ji^oals wc on oin own 
mot inn set loi ontselvis, it we do this job— do it toji^elliei iti eonpern- 
lioti— we shall in ihe pun c'ss do two thinj^s; solve the problem of the 
ediu atioM ol women; and— ilie bi^^est tiling— otlei the individual the 
i^iealest |M)ssil)le chance lor Inllilment as a human beiny;. 
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The Goals of Higher 
Education and the Manpower 
Needs of a Changing Society 

CLLllORl) M HARDIN 

I lu' topic assigned lo inc l or disc iissioti is " l lic (hkiIs ol Hiirlici Kduc Di- 
llon and ilu' Miinpowcr Needs of a (!haniL;in^ Sotifiv.' Ratliri tluiii 
dwc'llon liic i^n.iK ol liigluM cdiu.uion. v\ liicli no one know s better than 
\n\ .nidicnt c. I w ill aitetnpi to oflcr sonu* ttinnj^lits on ihv rfk'van( c ol 
(oik'^f c(Uu ation todax to indn>tr\'s iit'cds loi cflntatcd people in ihis 
( li. inking \voi Id. 

I will he speakinLj piitn.nilv IVonitlic ])erspei tive of a hnsinessniaii. 
n.ixitnr been inxolxed tor nunix vears in nniversitx administration. 
Iiow exei, I believe tlun 1 have at least some nntierstanding of tlie (on- 
cei ns ol the adtninistiator. I nnist luisten toadd tliat I do not ( l.nm to be 
lull\ u>n\ ersani u ith enirent problems and issnes. I throw in ihis dis- 
ci. iinicr becanse I remember so w ell tlie disdain I nsedtoleel for cei tain 
loinier "admini^li ative t\ pe>" v\ ho seemed eager to l)re.ik into print 
\\ ith their ow n solutions lor e\ei \ cnrrentCtUnpus probk'in and who. in 
di>iug so. leHetted the lad that thev were no longer sensitive to some 
of the subtle chimges th.n had taken place siiu e the\ lel t the S( ene, 

ActualU. the cpi.ditiitix e tnanpower needs ol business uiilav are es- 
senliallv the ^.une kinds as those that e\i>te(l lilteen \e.ns .igo. or fui- 
thei l).u k than that. The basic nee<i is lor nioti\ate<l ami intelligem men 
.ind VNomen vs lio are capable ol Using theii mimis ellec tiveU . In lon- 
sidering the role of education. ! would emphasi/e the latter (a])atit\ . 
Mie premium todax. as it Ikis alwav> been, is /y?/ Oir ju rstni u holuts lum 
nlundyd lu ihmk int isiveh and clelinitiveJ\ and who c*ni tonununkaie 
ellectiveK his tone lusions and resolutions. 

In (piiuuitatixe terms, the demand lor giaduates with specialized 
naining in such lields as engineering, accounting or agiitulture has 
not alwavs loiniided with the numbers seeking eniploxnieui in atn 
given \eai . All ol us CtUi remend;er jX't iods in u liidi thecomuiv was 
shoi I ol engineers and pei iods hke the innnediate pa^t w hen there was 

er|c ^' 



.1 sill plus, SmdcMiis <l(» rt'spomi Id in.u kct dt'iiMiui, \m\ usually w illi a 
l.ii^ of .tJiout fiiur \ I*. li s. I his suiigt'sts i lul ilOui i(l)ility in [)t ccli( { < ;ui hv 
slKUiH'ni'il ciud ilu' inioi luaiinn uvmIc available to stucU'ius, sw niii^lit 
l)t' ahU' to siiKuuh oui ilu' i\i U's. 

Oltcii in Auici ii an si»i \\c li.tM' wailni too lou)^ to ilo s( uiictliinif 
.ihoul a |»inf>k'in ami liuii icaikni i'\ic'>si\ rlv. souu'Uuu's with ii;ioal 
fuiotloii auil i!KuU'i)u;ac' pu'piuatiou, Most ol us nincuibi'i the post- 
SpiUiiik period and its impai t on the tcai hiuji; ol sc icMitilic subjects aud 
on lolU'tje I'uroliiii'nts. M))rt^ n^i iutU wc liave e\pei ietu oil cl foils to 
hiinv^ uiinoi in groups into tlie niaiusiicun id cHhu.uion, and all of us 
Ikim' been lout bed 1)\ i!ie \teni.iiu!s lor i elcN aiu e." Kai b lime we have 
exptiiemetl one oi these i veles we luue experienced o\er-ieai lion, 
ha^iib loiMeived neu prot;rain>. misiakes. backlash — and some solid 
pmv;ic NN. 

I retoi;ni/e ibe piesMue ihal exists ioda\ toward cueer-orieiUetl 
I nri i( nla. Rei eiulv I \ isiu'd w iili tlie direi lor oi plaieiiieni lor one oi 
oiu lai gest univei siiies. who told me thai I here at e giuKl jof u»pporluii{- 
tii s lor nearb all i^i adnales in siu li i aieei -oi ietited disi iplines as busi- 
ui NN ailnunisii alion, av;t ii uliui e. iMiv^iueei in^, aeemnuin]L« and jour- 
nalisuK Ai the same time lie lold me thai j)ossil)iv as numy as iwo-i birds 
iii the liberal ai l'> adiMk's ma\ e^.pi i ience lonsideiable diKii iiltv in 
lindin^ jobs. He indii ated also ili.i; business represeni.itives.u e incieas- 
in^lv sb\ iui; awav I umu die lilvral avis stiuleni. 

Sonie UKMubei s oi state legislatures, slate bud^^ei i>riiees, aud otiiei s 
])a\e si:v^i;c'sied ibai enrolments in i ei tain dist iplines should be limited 
bec.m^e \\e ai c^ now pi odik iiiv; a surplus ol i;raduales in those aie^^s, 
l*eihap> (be t in reru sui plus <»ri|ualiiied teai hers has caiisei! atlendon 
lo to( Us on ihe n)is|ii between snp]>l\ and need, 

I lu'ie is ^ idespiead helii i thai laiuhies have gi\eii in to some ol the 
pie>siues (dOin times in pnisuil ol the illusoi\ tliini; called "rele- 
\auie/'ihai ii basbcHonie possible loi (he liberal aii> student toeleti 
moi e and nun e genera! sul)ji'i |s in the name ol relevanee anil at llie 
expense' n\ disi ipbne n\ ihe mind. I his ma\ be a root eause ol the 
lowered stai ui e ol ihe lil)eral ails graduate in the minds ol many loday 
cmnpai ed to w bal it was in the reeeni past. 

To the extent that students ha\e opted (or more ionises that piate 
a pieminm nw glibness in loutiast to thouglntulness and dehuiiive 
thinking. l)ie\ lia\e made ilieniseKes less athaciive to business and 
indusin . But jK'rbaps oiu e ag.iiu we are observing a reaction in our 
socieiv thai is out oT proportion to llie si/e ol ihc probleiiK 




injL^K ^|>(>n^ol^(l ihc .iiiiui(U\ '(iivi" ii> a hio.KiU nariKct ^ladu.uo 
wliosu I olU'm* t .n I'l'i hjs ;i1I<>mU'<I liiin a (IIm ipliiicd tnind. i .iilu i than 
.1 jL^i iiilii.itr w iili .1 n.n H)\\ -^aijj^i' siHu t.ilu . ' I'n son m l rtM|iiirciiu'nis < »[ 
hu>iiu*ss inii\ nni lia\ r i li;nn4i il .is iiiiuli in ihi' itiii'i \ i nin^^ \ i-.n s as 
MHiu' Ih'Iu \c \hv ([ualiix nl ilu' lilu'i.il atls I'lliuaiioii has 

t han,i;r(i, 

I Ir'Ic is siill - and ilu ic will lonlimii* lo l)r — a mid in l)usiiu'ss tor 
hr<^{(llN rj»iint'(l ^r.ul ii.ik's who havt- cv\[h i icni c d ti]iu<l->n tMchiiiji; 
Kun SI'S, ha\i' <U'\idopi (l i'lii(ii\i' minds, and w lu) lan (onannnii alt- 
wilh oihri s. I .!ki'\\isL\ ilu i v w ill nintiiuu' (n an .u li\ r (U niand lor 
mi adnaii's of ilu" i au'i i -orii'nicd ivni iiida \vli(>. lioiK'iulK, lia\r also 
had soiiii" L'\[)ri ii in L* ih.u Iji oadrns du'ii u»ki1 (hm s]K'( \ 

l o impost^ an ai^ntrai v liniiiaiioti ot^ i niolniiMii in .nn iinvii\j|\nn 
1km an SI" ni .1 cm hmu sui [)lns of or.i dinars nj in orilcr U) lou t* .ui iw- 
{ in oditT .n cas is ()o()r polic \ .unl stantis a ^ )n<i i lunuc ot prov- 
ing; lo ht' lounU'i-pi ofliu n \ L' w ii liin du* s[)ai! iA inui vr.n s oi so, lUit 
onu' again, \c\ t inpliasi/i> ili.n \hv \ws\ inliM rsis o! siudvtUs. tin- 
insiiuirions. and pios(H'c t'lnplnx I'l s \voul(l Ir* si i \rd l)\ a piogiatn 
di'sionrd n> sliai pL'ii ihtMools ol jol) inai ki'l lorn asiin^, I! siudrrUs ai r 
niadi' auait' oi pi ospic M\t' op()( n tnniiii's. <»\prriini i' lias indic;itt*d 
i'nou,v;li nt du'ni \s ill i i^spoinl. 

1 am awji I' ol ilu' i lini; Ui.it I'xist s in some (piarua s oi tiic tu't d lo 
1 r-i'X.nninr mm s<.' oi ii i iiii^s and pi o\ iilr niovt* it^rucs w lii( !i arc 

\voi k-rcl.ui'd ii du» coiii'^^^' niii\ ci sii\ is to nuiiniain iMin>tnu'nr, I lu' 
li clrnjL; is dial instiiulions \\ lii( }i iai! lo adapt lo tlu* lu'i'd ioi inU'gr.ni'd 
raiicr-.K .uli'inii planning a rr likriv to find \ hv\v i rirohm'nls dro]>i)ing. 

I his is a hard, piaiiiial ( onsidiMaii(ai that lamioi hi' disugai drd. It 
is an ai gmiii'ni ioi \u'li-i (Hu I'ix i*d i att ca -orii nii'd im iicnla. Il is niv 
jndgnu'nl lhai duai' is a \>\Aic anil pni [>osl' toi a nM)(h'si iniivasi- in 
woi k-i t'l.iU'd prog I .nils, pi o\ idi d tiu'\ .n c dtsignid an<i i ai id ull\ 
adniiiiisiri I'd, F.spi'i iaIK 1 in l liial liii' \w)i k-udatid pj ogiain ( an hi- 
nsi lui in ri'.u iiing t I'l lain prospi't ii\ i- si ndrnis w ho i oiiu' ii oni sii na- 
tions oi ii oiiomi; disad\ anlagr. 

Om ioc lis ii[) lo iio^' lias Ik i h on dii* u sponsihililv oi (mIiu aUon lor 
pio\iding ( apal)li' pi't>[>lc. W'l' slionld alNO ask, w h.n laii hnsiiu'ss con- 

II ihnio? 

Ahliongli lluit' lja\r U'tii soitu' iaihiirs. hiisint'ss has madi' solid 
( oiurihniioris lo ilu' idm at ion ol tiu' disadxaniagi'd. Siiu i' our ol ihr 
iopi( s iK'ing diM usscd loiu m U'nd\ in anoilu'i si'ssion is ' I lu ImIiiui- 



tion i)i Nfiniii iiii's jrui the X.iiioiial titoiiomw" J will mn ^fi ii)t(» a 
iK'taili'il (lisi iissi( >ii ( )riln> suf)jt'i I. 1 would like lo mention brieily. how - 
. oiu' nt I he .ijipi u.u lu s ih.it has been nken h\ inv ow n tot n pan y 
iti (his tei^atd- 

We sjuir vom \er\ ir.il (onrein tor ilie ecinealion ot the eeonoini- 
{ all\ (hs»ul\ aniaiLieil, ( )ne a])]ii ()ai h w liii h has heen el let live w ith ns is 
the w(nk s|ikI\ piu^^ram. l liis program gives on-the-joh training to 
pel son> who would iioi ha\e had ihis kind oi (ip])()rinnit v in times past. 
\Se ha\i' lound that this piogram has moiivaied and ediuaicd jvople 
lioni ilisadx antaged hat kgromuls to the e\teni dial a very high ))er- 
icniage oi them ha\e heiome ha])pv iind etiet live em])lo\ees. 

Another area w here lnisines> is ()ai ti< ipaiiiig ef fet lively in e{liu alion 
isthion);h ini^ in ])iograins. In our own c.ise. we tind thai there is a 
gu'alei (leni.iiid UkLin l inin lolleges and inii\ersities lor ])at tic i]>alion 
ill \ ai iniis intei n progr.ims than al an\ lime in the past. Sik h programs 
lan he ad\.ioiageons to die student, the iiisutiiiioii and ilie toiiipanv. 
hui (Mih mtdei pioper < ondiiioiis. The intem must pio\i(le a con- 
siMu ! i\e iiipiil i.iihei Mian ie])iesenta Hahih'lv .uul a deadw eighuosi 
In the lompaiw. Iniem piogr.uiis aie c osiU to business; we Ixvome 
in\ol\<'(l in iliem mi a selei ii\ e biisis in aieasoi <»ui business u here the 
intern (an make a mean in gl nl loiUiibiiiion. 

In slim nun \ . 1 would sa\ tliat: 

1. I Ik I .ii eer-oiieiiied ( in rii idimi is uselul in iullilliug the man- 
power needs ol husiiK'ss, hiu there is. indeed, still a need and a 
plaie lor the broadh M rained suulent who has de\elo])<Ml the 
( apaliilil\ ol Using his mind ei lei iiveK . 

2. The (|ii.jlii\ ni the liber.il arts degree piogiam sliould be main- 
lained most c areliilU . 

:^ I fie c an i l needs {iT business nuist be taken into ,K(oiml in plan- 
uini; t ui I i( nla. bin theie iiiiisi not be an u\ ei -leac tiou to the pi es- 
sui es oi business, slate legisla.lin esoi others lo m<jke h ade s( hools 
out <d ( olleges and imt\ersnies. 

\. lialaiue slmuhl he the goal in rashiotiing turvi( ida Ui meet the 
manpowei needs ot business — bahim e horn ol a proper pers]>e( - 
li\e o!i all the ])resMU"es involved in personal de\ elopiueiii aiul 
die hilliltnieni oi the c hanging i e(|uiremeiit> ot jol)s iti business 
<nul indiisU \ . 
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Undergraduate Education for 
Living m a Technologically 
Intensive Society 

C H A kl. KS K I M B A LL 

\<)( ni.Miv \t\M> Hgo. ilu' ohjt'i t (il in.ins nl mi\ t.ilks \v;is (o iiu iiMsc 
public au.nciirNS s( icnn' and in IimoIoljv wcw f sscinial I'lcirK'Uts 
III oil I t'4 oiioiiu .111(1 M)i U'U . \\\ po'wM \\ as ill at llir I'.S. A. had bccoinr 
hii'IiK <h'[H luU'iu on tt'i hnolot^v \\ itlinnt i xplii iih U'l o^ni/in^ it. As 
a ! (.Ault. \M' \s('i r ol trn \(HLni<{cM in>^ thr rr^ouu r — < nw U\ In^olojL^^v . 
W'v uric ri()( takini; ilw strps uiirssaiv l(r tnaNirni/c the Ijcnclns oi' 
ti'i IniolciL^N no! [o niininil/c ii\ inhnrnt pcnaltic^s. and oni institutions 
.nul tlu'ir intruutioiis wcir not ada|}tini> to Imution well in tin* in- 
1 1 i'asin!L;I\ it-i hn( )los;ii al sot ii't\ . 

I odav . ilk st' |)oints ai t' hioadU i ci oL;ni/rd, ha\c had |X)lhirion 
and anii-aNNt'ndtl\ dinr vvoiki r rrlK-llions. increased Kisuie tinu\ pro- 
diKtivitv K )nnnissi()!ts. the* (!ongrt*ss t'st.iblishinj^ an Of'lico ol IVch- 
nolojujN Assi'SMncni. iMid niosi rci cntls ha\i' heard a))on( out ener^\ 
I t isis. 

IVchuolo\;\ is lv\ laitdv the basis Un ovu etononnt wealth, l)Ut ii has 
pushed a tu I [)uiled un in eonilic tin^' three t ions «nul |)rec ipiated nndti|>lc 
loidliiis in onr \\a\ ol lile. imludinj^ j^oM'nnnent;d strains. 

I he |)oint tliai \\e h<i\e a tei hrinloj^it allv intenNive soiiet\ hardiv 
Meeds iiiakin^. We vUe all v\uare (d the ihiniii^s v\ e have now that we ihd 
not have tv\entv (U ifni iv \eai s .ij^o. 

Now. iheii^ is some diseni hainnu*nt \\\\h le( fnioloj^x . bill it loo has 
its i;oo(l poirUs. Kiu h ol us iMv^ .i pattial retuin to a lile sMie less 
let hiioloi^ic all\ sup})oil<d. i»N a itAuh ol eneti;v shoila\;es. W'r tan 
indiN idu.dh ( otueu) plate u I Kit tluit will inea!i. 1 . pi rstniallv. am nttei ly 
dependent n|)on the ad \ am e ol lei hnoloi^v in tlu^ last dei a<le: I ha\"e 
a pa< eniak<M . 

A Mipplenu niai v nute ou ll\e i ole <d U c [\n<»loj;\ in oiu s<k iet\ tomes 
frofii a stu<U die Miciwest Keseauli Itistitiite londmted a loiiple ol 



\CMy a^n. In it our c\<iiw)ini>l> ilrUM iniiU'd llial <nvr \\n is \)cr i cm ot 
tilt* icA ccnnonik i;r<>\vih m tljis iiatu»r\ situ t* Woi M War il is iiatcahlc 
Ui lu'w ttH tiru»l(u^\ iiumilnccil iiuo i\\c tuuional pKulucUini [uiuiioii 
ihw iiii^ {\\c \as\ tliiru \cms. 

l\\c iiuifasin^ ta Inuilogi/atirm ot oui rioiioan .nul society lias 
pio\ick*il jol)s loi an int leasing nnnilKM <^t ]>iolt'ssionals and ictiuii- 
tiaiis. hultvd it has lonu* al)t)U( omIn :is trained ])eojile widi the iv(|ul- 
siu* skills iKvamc intieasinglv a\ ail.il^U*. Bv ilu* same token, the pvo- 
ductisitN g.iins oliiaineil tliroui^li leelnioloiL; v peiuiiiteit this nation to 
.dioe.uc lesonr^es more .mil uu>i<» to .uti\it!es toneertied uidi the 
''tjiuility radiei ih.ui (ju/nttify' td lite. In at le.^si sr)nie me.isine, this 
led to Jiveii teeo^nition ot snww oi the jHii.iities we vveje ineurriiij^ 
liom hm ^eonini^ feehnoln^x. And it also perndtted trained |)eople to 
put siu' ( ar et I s uoi piexionsK viable in a "tjuantiiv ot li(e" soeieiy. All 
oi thesr Ion es trai e.ihle lo leehnolotjN ha\i' inipaeied up<m e{hu.nion 
attd \N ill ( outinue U) do sti in tfu* iuiuie. 

If \ weie to look .dieaii .i hit and Ha n> toreeast ihc Imure. I wriuld 
look iK'Notid ( Uirent l eonomie, poliiii al .uid soii.il traumas and I 
wonhi s.i\ ill. II we sfiall see nn)re teihtn>log\ \\\ m.uiutaeivn ing and in 
business servites. with a i^i eaier dem.md tttrhi^hU traine<l spec ialists. 
A siuallei p! <)))orn(m of the work tone w ill he in hasie industries an<l 
.( I.n i;e! peiietuage in \\liat nnj^ht he t (Uisidei ed non-essential attivi- 
ties, lanoini; dirough leisuie and retreatif)U U) enriihmenl oi human 
\. lines. And. 've will li<i\e the shoner wt)ik week— more lime tVee, 
either t(» nse m U) w aste. 

In iliis tet huolo^ieal st>eiei\ ot the t ulnie ifieie are al least lluee sets 
ot ac tors: emplo\ et s. sinilenis, \\ ho w ill heiome emph A ees. and edu- 
i atv^i s. I- a< h hastlit tereut rerjniremenis and iai es ditteieni i haUeni;es. 
Let ns hrielU ev.mnrie st>me ot thi* nior<' f)h\ it)us. 

Fiom ,ui emplo\er siandpoini. iudns!r\' — and goveinmeni — will 
need nuu e leilmii iaiis, planners, aruihsts, toniputej s])ei i.ilists and 
professional ser\ it t s. The i railitit>n.il low-skill set \ii e johsxs ill loiuinne 
to he 1 epiaeed fj\ .miomaied. <|niek'Sei \iee Iraiu hise .letivities. anti we 
sliall see ihe emeri^ente t)t a newer sei ot prolessional recjuirciiients 
wliitli in\()l\e imagination ((unbined with business aenuieii. 

The student w ill need both s|)et iah/ed skills in tcehnology. iti or<lei 
to \rc\ a job. and .1 humanisi grounding tor his non-job lile atid in en- 
suie ill. It he t an ren)gui/e potential ]KM versions ot his tec hiiical skills. 

The edue. iior t.ues ihe pi{)!)ieni ot providing, in ihc tour midei- 
giadnate se.irs ih.it iiadiiioii lias allow ed liinu specialized itaiiiiug so 
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rh.ii i^i.idu.iU's (.in i^ci .nui keep a ju}>. ,nu\ At ihc sawc linu'. uvi)- 
nuuuffd VI i^siii/.ition tut [\\c non-jol) \)a\ i ni tlicii lives. I aux not sim* 
ti is |x»s\ihk' lo do lioili in .ni iitidei a;i iulii.iti' c dm ation delivei eii in the 
n <uiinun.d loi \\\a\. 

I \\t) i'\n i nu's i)i \;ihu s ot i d ik .it ion nonl (o he c onsideu'd. ( )n ilie 
one hjnd. a i ollei^e de^^iei^ is )>ei oHiin^^ less .nul less .1 st.Kiis >vnd)ol oi 
ueallli I fie smaii ou\s leioi^ni/e tli.it tlieii imie.ised ituoine derives 
tiom |>n>diiiti\ii\ g.iins— what die\ tandelivei tot their etnployei. 

On the odu I haiuh the new , lowei -im onie sindent .ippioai lies liis 
^■dui.ktion with .1 hii;hh \oc .niunal \ lew , He wants joh skills so tli.it he 
lan e.ii n good w.igi >- -and in hell w iih die fnnnanilies and rraiei nilies. 
1 liese kills lia\e turned to the tyoimniniilv colleges — die iastest ^L^row- 
iiii; seL;nieiit ol oin liiji^hei ( dncition s\Meni, I |]e\ watit t») eonci ntrate 
on scnnetlnnii ^^^^^^ li tno\etlieni up Iroiii thcdiotlom oi the jijl) pile. 
lU'lw eeii ilu'sei\M) extremes dieie is t lie tr aditional slate unl\ersit\ and 
the iai t that it 111. iv no lonj^er he possihie to train afh; edueale a student 
ni .1 toui -Neai proi; ^.un, 

Soedutatoi s and siudenls ina\ ha\e to di c ide on eithei oi the it )l low- 
ing .ippi oai lies. 

I he til St is the lor a hioad h.ise ot ivitlui .il. \ aluedor niin^^ 

k??(n\ledi^e lo lorestalt die ttunii*! sisiou di.U now exists iti speei.di/ed 
tec linii .ih m I ic ul.i. i\\ liiiologv should he the sei \ «ini ol 111 an kind .iiid 
\ei k^o hand in hand with a l>etter humanist base to .i\i>id the lictional 
l)r Siraiii(el(i\ e svudnniie .iiid the tiondic tioiial abuses hnplieil in 
Watergate .nui related atl.iirs. Second is the need to teat li problem- 
solving skills a^ o[)poseil to the letirtiing ol Ial ts. i^y (;i a\ son, luiui o\ 
till' business st liooi at Southern Methodist, has attat ked tliis problem 
be.nuiiulK. l adii.ilh. .md 1 sugi^esi vovt lead his pien' on tlie matter. 
Hut I belie\e il \sould be still better it some blend ol the two could be 
ai iiieved, 1 he pi ojiut I ol siii h .111 uiidei gi .uhiiite ediu .ition wtnild l)e 
wfi.ii ] call an ' iiitei l.u e m.m." sianding asti ide die two elements that 
must be linked. n.muK leilniolot'N and soiietx, 

l et nie tut n to a ivw iliouglits on t his imei i.ue man. I !e lias tlie le- 
sponsibilii\ to use kno\s ledge, old, new and enieiging to provide the 
coming sc I \ ii e sot ic't\ w iili its w ants ami needs, but the pi obleni is that 
both ends ohhe gapchange \ei \ i .ipidU ; tlie knowledge .nailable and 
soiietv's expec (iitions. I bis rare iK'twec n oppoi tutiities am! expei la- 
lion st j)n!d not have been loi esec'u a gene i .n ion ago. iint in (od<n*sand 
lomoiiow's let bnologi( alh iniiiisist' sotielv, the pace ot ili.njge is 
moi e Lipid than v ould ba\e be^'ti i om ei\i (l oi ibin\ \ e.n s ag< >, 
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Interface [K'opU*, who ai e nec essary lo cope wiili iliis rale of change 
and clunniel il inlo produc live and lulfilling aj)plicalious, are increas- 
ingly less diseiplinecl-Drienied. They nuisi deal willi problems of air 
and waler polluiion. sf>lid waste. iralTic congestion, hvonghi ai;oui l)y 
our atfhieni socieiy, noi simply prol)len\s of ( lieniisiry. electrical en- 
gineering, acconnling or progiannning. 

Murl\can l)e(lone in a four-year course todevel )p die sort of'nian or 
woman who can deal willi problems and op[)oMunities rather than 
fniulion within a discipline. 

'l"o examine jusi what ihese [K-ople need lo Ix* able lo d<j (o perform 
the role ol tlu* inierf'ace man, 1 wani to tuin to \u\ own experience as 
head of" a noi-lbr-profil conli acl research insiiuue for some 2'i veavs. 
I think my ex|H"i ience is relevaol lo llie demands ofihe lulnre» because 
w e — by virine of our role in llie economic and s<icial scheme <jf'lhings — 
have IkuI to Ix' ahead ofihe pack, The lypes ofpeople we liave found it 
dillicnit to obtain as recein graducites, may well fjc models for llie l\ pe 
of workers i e(|niied l>y ihe broad range ofiiuUistry and business and 
government in ihe future. We have* ex|XMiencecl no difhcully in re- 
cruiting biglily skilled scientists^ engineers, economists, etc. But we 
have ha<l. so to speak, to glow our own interface men, And inierface 
men are what we must liave in order lo deal effectively with the pr(^l)- 
lems ifiat go\ernnient lUid inchisiry p.iv us lo investigale. 

I am going lo I(k us the remainder of my remarks even f urther and 
talk mainly al)()ut engineers. Ix'cause they are llie people w hocurrcnlly 
come closest to Ix'ing astride the inteiJace between technology and 
society. But. as you will note. I believe that eughieerin^ training and 
education needs lo be altered somewhat if we .n e delilxM alely to gen- 
ei ate ef fective interlace men, I do not really mean lo pick on enghieei s: 
they are only the candidates lor tfje interiac e men tlial i personally am 
most familiar witir 

Also. I well recogni/e that nuun diffeieni types of )x*oj>le with a 
bewildering array of skills will be needed by a teclinologicaliy inten- 
sive society. I cun. however, ^oing to limit myself to the type of skill 1 
think is in slioiiest supply— interface men. Perhaps the discussants in 
ihis session, w illi backgrounds and view points dif fei eiu lliaii mine, will 
want lo point out other skill needs and ihc resultant demands thev will 
place upon undergraduate educalioir 

We need a whole new psychological li amework. For example, ihe 
goals of management in a private company revoh e around the success 
of thai company as measured by profits, growth and coni|X'titi\i' posi- 



lion. In n)!Uiasl. UTliiu>l<)j;isls aic olkMi priniai iK t arcci -oi icnlccl, 
strkiti^ as ihcir main j^oals i)Kli\ idvia! iccognuion in then proTcssioiK 
saiisl'aclit)!! in llicir \v(n k. an<l the (iisaivcry of new knowledge, Their 
iuabiliiy lo (ullill ilieir [KMsonal goals within the rianiewoik ofeoi- 
poiale goals is often tlie core reason ibr the problem managers and 
technologists have in private coni))anies. 

\Vesee, in many tases. the man w ilh a master's or doctor's degree in 
engineering w ho cannot w rite or eoinnuniic.ite his findings, or w ho has 
little, il'anw economic nnderstanding or drive. We observe the orietita- 
don of some grvuhiates w ho leg^ird reseiU c!i as a . special, privileged w ay 
oflile, remote from the real world. We see the ra()idly glowing piel- 
erenee, especially among younger engineers and scientists, for work- 
ing on problems of outer space or other eKotic federal acdviucs, as 
opposed lo those who seek otU the problems oi industry and conse- 
<|uent economic ga^wth or less glauunoiis puiilic issues. 

I conid ( ite t\{v great preoccupatitm of manv engineers with the pro- 
fessional join nal— tile "()ub]ish oi perish" .syndrome — tlie contusion 
between ])ublica!ion iuul conununication, the tenik'ncy to downgrade 
the soft sciences, and a generalK inadecpiate appreciation of inanage- 
mem skills, lunc lions and [)roblems. 

The fault does no! lie entirety with the echicator. Many industrial 
oigani/aiions have failed to appreciate adecpjatety how technically- 
skilled people shoidd l)e used in iuchistry, New grachiatcs arc raiely 
gi\en a sense (d how they may. I)y their owji skill, bring profit lo the 
company and themselves. vSome ways have to he fonnci to give iliesc 
young jx ople a sense tlial careers in 'mdusn v are likely to be more re- 
warding and more satisfsing llian careers in occupatiotis faither re- 
mo\ed f roij) ihe economic poijil of tl)e sjH-aj. 

I have found iIkii tlie unisei sity c m ricnlum in engineering or tedi- 
nolog\ olien arouses e\j>eelations, ajid em]>hasi/es values anci goals, 
that are iuconsistc nl with the icalities of covpotaie life, ( his results in 
dissaiislai tion among grachiates w ho come to wcn k in ittdustry, b.ised 
in pai I cm the umealistic h(»pe (bi a file \ ery nuK h like \n\ eKiension of 
graduate s([iof>|. In some schools, professors witli iitdustiial baek- 
grouncls have helloed inject the realities c)( competitive ccn porate life 
into the cm j icuhnn. illustrating the role engineers w ill play as em- 
ployees in a coi poralion. 

l.el me turn now to the coniril)iuion the engineer can make in the 
public sector, I he engineer lias l)een traditionally viewed as a person 
wlu) nuidilies his total envir<mmem. yet we seem to be Increasingly 
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Fi iisiratcd in om ability to apply America's technology lo the nnlilicd 
public needs of this cotuitry. One ivason is that engineers are simply 
not a(le(]iiatcly prepared to pai tieipate effeeti\ely in the arena of pub- 
lic policy, riuis, the engineer is most fre(|Uently char.Kteri/ed and 
used as a teclinical cx|KMt. called upon to cleal w ith specific tcclniical 
problems rather thaji {H)lic y pioblenis. 

During the next generation, I hope ue will see a growing emphasis 
on the social, political and economic system. Because, to denl with ihc 
social system, of which technology is a part, and thereby to make tech- 
nology more effective within lhat system, the engineer needs a greater 
insight into the nature of scKieiy — hiniuui motivation, the relationsliip 
of the individual to organizations, and tl;e psychology and process of 
innovation and change. 

We are entering an era in which society no longer focuses its main 
attention on science and technology but more on a better understand- 
ing of the dynamic behavior of our new social system, which is based 
largely on new technoh>gy. So. the interface man can provide the con- 
necting link between technology and society. Anct here I am speaking 
of such changing factors as the much greater niobility of people, both 
physically and in terms of ideas, (he rising level of expectations among 
all persons, and the constant upgrading of tastes, wliich is one of the 
most significant hallmarks of oui present society. 

Technologists are at present trained and rcvsarded largely for de- 
veloping means, not goals, while the goals are traditionally viewed as 
the role of the politician or the social scientist- But this is inconsistent 
with the technical matrs future role. He must abandon his view that 
eniotional pressui cs from society can l)e excluded as irrelevatit. Life is 
not that simple. In fact, his objective variables are often really incon- 
seqiieiilial as compaied to the subjective value judgments of society. 
When social values are not considered, the .sy.steni often fails, and the 
techimlogist is frustiated because the system does not lesponcl as lie 
thought it woidd. As a result, lie is often viewed as being nai tow and 
lackitig interest in social problems, [ his is not true. It is simply lhat his 
IkkIv of philosophy, attitudes and theory needs to be le vie wed and 
modified. He has to develop a dialogue with society at large. 

Another problem is that too few technologists see (hat the apphca- 
tion of technology to the solution of so( i<il problems is conditional cm 
securing cotifidence. He is not ade(|uately aware, at least in the coniein- 
|K)rary American setting, that he must achieve the conlidence of |x>li- 
tical de( ision-makers in his capaf)ility to devise feasible soliuious, 
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I iliink llial in the [>ast too many icc lniical |x»opIc have been content 
to solve (hose |)rohletns iliat may l)e described as social honsekeeping. 
Roads* stweis, smog, intonnatioii-transmission systems and the like 
aie imptn tant, hut they are only pieces o{ the ttuich larger and more 
innnntant system. Thete is a distinction between designing a sewage 
treatment plant and participating in the social decision process neces- 
sary to solve a regional sewage problem. 

We w ill not Ik» able to fuird the new role of engineering for social 
systems over night. But, For the time being, those of us in positions of 
responsibility can modify on r own attitudes, and attempt tolead» gtiide 
and otherwise motivate oui associates in that direction. 

Von have heard the old saying, " The past is history; the present is too 
lormidable; (uily lite future is maileable." i hat places the re^^.ponsibilit y 
clearly upon our colleges aJid U)nversities to tiain the type of [x-rson 
able and willing to bean interface man in the full meaning of this term 
as 1 ba\e tried to describe it today. 1 bis is going to call for some sonh 
searching in academia. The type of education many recei\e as under- 
graduates will not do lor the future. 

Most voungsters luive \cr\ little understanding of our social systems 
when they matricuLue. I taining duu is conceuirated on an under* 
standing oi the [)hyvc.jl world is too shallow cuul iKurow. In recent 
\ears. there has been a mo\e to broad* ii the depth and scope of techni- 
cal engineers* training, but in nrmy < ases it has not amounted to nnich 
nu)re than an occasional com se in social science. I lie j)robability is 
great tlial 1(k> main |)r(>fessors ihetnselves do not understand what 
their colleagues in the "soft sciences*" have been talking about — jnst 
as the "sof t scietu e" prolessoi s do not alvs a s u)Miei stand or appreciate 
the comribution engineet ing philosophy could make. 

Hiis pa( kage has no Ccisv solutions. It will recpiire reappraisal of the 
role ol technical echication in our society, and an eiuirely new dimen- 
sion in auitudes — a new poini of view looking outward to the public 
the school should serve, as well as inwaid to its customary educ.uional 
tesponsibiiities. In no way am 1 deprec ating the traditional loleofthe 
uni\eisiiy. Ratlier I am suggesting that new roles are also appropi late 
— new dimensions to nu.-et challenges which have their genesis in ihe 
traditional role, i he schools of the country Inne an im))ortam lole in 
providing training. e\|x^rience and special insights w hich will help t(j 
de\elop the skills and attitudes that make all of us more innovation- 
prone, more res|xmsive to oppoi lunities to adapt ideas ibr profitable 
use through ont-of nonlext niaiching of essential ioncepts. 



Nfudi rcsfan 1» ijci'ds to he done on llic cnt'cMvcncss ofiidapiiiiion 
iiiul ihc Iku i k't s liiiiiiing it. Tliis would hdp uotli the publk and the 
|n i\a(e sec lot to piovkh* the ( liinale that iiKiiivaies ireativiiN . Ii is ihe 
enliepieneui ial tuiuiioti of pu[)lu and private manageiiienl in this 
new soc iety w liieh nuisl l)e disco\ered — the cihih'iy to matc h the needs, 
w aiils and good ot society w ith otn \ asi ahihiy lo do things, w hie li we 
(all ie( htiolo^y. 

The leehnical etiiiepienem , ilie elianipion oT a new idea, is IVe- 
cpienih the main loite l)eliind letlmieal change. His main strength 
mav Ix* eniluisiasni, iugeiuiiiv and a ( oninieiTial oi puhhe purpose, not 
a leseaK li poiiu ot \ iew. lie may he moie distinguished lor iheseallii- 
hmes than lor his tec hnic al expertise. Mis lole is a vital constituent of 
the lrans[er of lethnology from those who know to those who need to 
know. These individuals need to Ije desc rihed, c haracteri/ed and 
ideniihed as earlv as possihle in their ediualioiial and prolessional 
lives, to he provided willi significant an<t r.'levanl edticational oppor- 
tunities, and then lo f>e given woi king en\ irouments iha( will make 
their conirihution meaninglnl. 

Signific ant economic aiul pnhlit -inission use oftechnology will occur 
only when the right people, the right mai kels aiul the right ideas 
coincide with nsalrle leclmologv at the right poiiit in time. 

I will dose hy making the sanu* suggestion here that I made w hen 1 
leslifie<l l>eh)re the Daddario Connuitiee ol the House oT Representa- 
tives a few years ago. I said that there ouglu to he deliheialely devel- 
t>pe<l tec hiiicpies. curricula, experimems, even new insiitutif)ns to pro- 
vide tlu' nation with many more eli'eciise |H*op!e who can sei ve as "a]v 
phers ol technology" — and this does not nu*an merely men who are 
trained to prac lic e api)liecl sc ieiic e. Sue li [X'rsons will understand tlie 
woi Id in w liicli commercial and social iorces operate, with a broad tech- 
nical hackgrouiul as well as a nmllidisciiilined education involving 
sc ience, engineering, economic s and soc iology. An '*applier cjf tech- 
nology" would (?c ahle to understand the linn'tations ot the market and 
would he capahle ot i omnuniic ating his findings in the context ol their 
econotnii titilitN . 

We have seen trom recent reports that new knowtedge often re- 
fjuires veal s or t veii decades before it is pm lo economic use. Htil the 
liansfonnation ol knowledge c aii otlen Ik* nioreetiec live econonnVaily 
and more capahle ol acceleration than creation di' )UnuK 

(iaii wf atloid (o tail on the ground while we succeed in spuier Can 
we identitv and assess the nil)ati etieets and the role and pace ol tec li- 




iiofogical cliange? ('an we icIcniitV and cicsct il)e ilie impact v>f tcclino* 
logical and ccotioniic change* aw production and cniploynieiu? Can wc 
define the areas ot" unmet eomni unity and hutnai\ needs toward w hie h 
appliealion of new teehnologics might he most effedively diieeted?* 
Cdu \vc assess the most eltcctive means tor etianneling new tech- 
nologies in tlie most promising direetioti?' I helieve we can suceeed on 
the ground, as well as in space, and do it within tlie hamework of a 
demoi ratio soeiety. 

Finally, 1 ha\e talked ahom the kinds of )>eople 1 see us needing in 
the technologicalh intensive future. 1 have not said niueh alxnit how 
to educate these people speeiikally— thai 1 leave gratefully to edu- 
c a tors. 
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The Financial Community 
as a Source of 
Student Loan Funds 



Tfw Ci) tru th *}/ (iuVi'rnnwtit'GiKnanli'f'd Student iMtms 

Since the i»Kc*(>licjii of the govemmenl-guaraiileed siiKleiil loan pro- 
giani in hite 11)1)5 tliroiigli Oriolx^r 1973, iipproxiiiiately 6.j million 
govcnnnenl-guaranteed stiuleiu loans have lx*oii made, lotahng $0.4 
billion. 'Vhc(i)nnt(d loan Noluine lias incieased iiom $77 niillioii in fiscal 
l%6 lo Sl/2-Sl.:^ billion in fiscal 1972 and 197:^, Table 1 shows die 
growili in the nninlx'v of loans atid dollar \ oliinie since 19G6. Since its 
iiiteptk>n the piogiarii has provided loans to 3.3 million students. 

Since March 1973» with the change in legishition af fecting eligibiliiy» 
the iiunilxM of guaranteed student loans lias been about 32 per cent 
lower t till u the number in the year preceding the ne\v* legislation. How- 
evei\ there has fxni improvement in tlie months of Septcnif)er and 
OctolKM-, the latest two months for w Inch figtnes are available. I'lie Of- 
fice of Kducation is cintently ptojectifig that 8i)0»000 loans, totaling 
slightly over Sl.O billion. w'lW be made in hscal 1974. 

What Institntiotis Make Gtnrrnment'Gudrafiin'd l.oofn? 

As showri iti Table 2, the latest available sMtisties indicate that 69.4 
per cent ol tlu* govei mneiit-guaranteed student loans liavebeeii made 
by commercial banks (both national and state banks). The mutual sav- 
ings banks have made 8.7 (km" cent and the s.ivings and loan associa- 
tions 7.1 percent of the total loans. The remaining 14.S jkm cent Inne 
lx*en made by credit miions and othei- lenders. 

it is luulonbtedly natural lor the commercial banks to have made the 
l)ulk of the student loans. I he other iiiajor thiaiicial institutions are 
strongly oriented toward the home iiuntgage market and are not so 
well e<|uipped as the commercial hanks to oiiginate and sei \ice small 
[XMsonal loans. Nonetheless, the Iniuts available to the connnercial 
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banks for total loans and invcsinicnls are subject ia shin p lluctuatioiis 
depciutiug on Fcdct nl Reserve policy, a fad wliich lias suggested (bv 
some linu* tlie neetl to i)ii>a(len tlie base f)i'siiKient loan TuikIs. 

What lias Hevn the Lewicr E\j>f'nt'nfef 

As u has deveU)ped, lenclei experience with govevnmcni -guaran- 
teed student lojns lias not been go<Hl In laci ii lias been a matter of 
serious coiicei n. As<>r:M) June 15)73, it isestinuited tluu 5.7 per cent of 
the loans to students no longer in sduiol or in tlie grace period have 
U'cn defaulted. Moi cover, as oi that date, |)cr cent of all loans nrade 
by \ ()calional schools as lendei s are delijupieni and iMi per eeni of all 
loaiis made b\ higlicr etfiuatiotral institutions are delin<juent. f'be 
delitupiei\cv i ale tor all lenders including connneicial banks is approx- 
inuuely I 1 percent. Delintptent bans are ciehnec! as iliose ihiny days 
or move past due. 

It appear s th«a major eflbrts tuust be made to improve the collection 
o( guaranteed student loans if the ])rogratn Is \o retain die support of 
the ('ongress and the lending institutions. 

What Atr the Prohh^ms in Stiuh nf Ijums? 

What pr(jbkMus<l(Mhe letiding institutions, and particularly thecom- 
mercial banks, see in the government-guaranteed student loan pio- 
gram. a>ide fion) the high delimpieiuy and default rates? A u\aj(n 
problem stenrs from d\e (act ihat the aver age matui ity of the loans is 
surpiisitigly lotig. f am told tirat iti a high proportion of llie loans there 
is no repayment of ])rincipal for as long as eight-len yeaj s. I he reason 
is. of cout se, that after a foin -year college period many oi ilie student 
borrowers go oti to gi aduate school or into the ai tued set vices, dui ing 
which time they arc not re(|uired to repay the principal, l ite commer- 
cvil ba\nks. *ni pavuvulai . pvefcr tt> make sbuvt-term loans and to have 
their loiuis repaid during a short jXM iod. I he comparalively long 
period during \vbich there is no lepaymejit of ptinri]>a) tends to im- 
})<)se a limit on the si/e ot a Nnideni loan poi tlolio which a bank wilt be 
willing to hold, 

A second problem—relatetl to the lirsi — is that guaranteed snident 
loans are illicpiid. As 1 shall explain ptesently, the Student Loan Nhn- 
keling Association (SI. MA) should Itelp to meet this piobletn. I he 
connnen ial banks prefer to hold a comjKualively high proportion of 
their assets in short'term, higfily h(ptid form — foi e\aint)le, iit shoi t- 
term business loans or in shot i-terni tmmicipal bonds. During jK*riods 
of sttotig increase in hnsiness borrowing (he banks warn t(t be able to 
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sell assets without inc in i iiig set ions losses, or to borrou' ngiiiiist assets, 
in ouler to respond lo to;in clcmaiul. Before llic advoil of Sl.M A, ilie 
giiiirameed stiKlcni loan ])o) if<)li<)s were completely illkinid, whicli, of 
course, put strict limits on the si/e of sucli a portfolio a bank would be 
willing to hold. 

A third ]>robleni for tlieconnucM cial banks with respect to their mak- 
ing guaranteed student loans — or lor that matter any loans or invest- 
nients— lies in the fact that the Federal Reserve autliorities have the 
ability to contiol llie availability of credit extended by the commercial 
banks. During jk'i iods of inilatiotiary boom in the economy, such as in 
1 966. in P.)68 andeai ly !l)r>9. and in I973» the central bank authorities 
pursue a policy of resti icting the availability of credit. In such ])enods. 
when the conunercial banks are confronted by a strong demand for 
shori-tei ni business loatrs. and the monetary authorities are acting to 
curtail the general availability of credit, the commercial banks are in- 
evitably led !o restrict the extension of highly illi(iuid guaranteed stu- 
dent loans. Thus, in PJ()6. 1968- MJGU, <md 1973. it is not surprising 
that there was a leduction in the availability of commercial bank loans 
lo students. Since the bulk ol student loans is made by commercial 
banks, these years have been ones of crisis for the government-guaran- 
teed student loan program. 

I1ie final problem which should be noted is that the costsof servicing 
a guaratueefl studeni loan are very Jiigb so that maiiy banks question 
w hetber they can cover their costs in making guaranteed student loans. 
I here are no good data available on what it costs a bank to service stu- 
dent loans, but the cost is undoubtedly high. Kach loan is very small in 
amount and the costs ol Originating a loan, as well as collecting interest 
ati(|principal. ate uiujuestionably high. In s])iteof what may seem to be 
a generous interest rate on the loan, many banks doubt that the return 
exc eeds the cost of money {)his set vicing costs, at least not as imich as 
with commei cialand other bank loans. So. the (juestion of profitability, 
as well as the li((uidity. tends to make guaranteed studetu loans unat- 
trat (ive to conunercial banks, es])ecially in pet tods in which the Federal 
Reserve authorities are pm suing a restrictive credit |)olicy. 

I hese. then, are the problems which lending institutions, and not- 
ably the conunercial f)anks, lia>e seen in the guaraiUeed studeiU loan 
|)r<>grani. 

77/r Koh' ufSalUv Mac 

The Student Toaii MarkeUng Associatioti was designed to meet 
many of the prol)lems I have oiulined. Sallie Mae came into existence 




by an act of Congress late* in 1972. lis lx)nr(l of diieciors, w iili ccjual 
representation from lending instioitious, edncationiil iusiitmijns and 
the general public. Ix'gan to function in February 197:^. Kdward A. 
NfcC^ube, attorney, of Washington, l).C!., serves as clunrnian. Sborily 
after the fornuuion of the Sallic Mae Board, Kdward A. Fox w as chosen 
to bead the association as its president and chief executive officer. 

In less than a vear the organization has been Nliaped and slafled and 
SLMA is a going cottcern, slated, I think, to ()lay a highly important 
role in the guaranteed student loan field this vear «uui iu the years 
ahead. 

I he basic lunciion of Sallie Mae is to provide a "seci)ndary ni«ukel" 
for guaraiueed student loans. Those insiiiuMons making student loaiis 
— conunercial banks, nuuual saviugs banks, savings and h)an associa- 
tions, educational institutions and any other tenders — can "ware- 
house" tlieir stuiteni loans with Sallie Mae or ac tuallv sell such loans to 
Sallie Mae. Uv "warehouse'* is meant that a lenditig institution cau 
borrovc funds from Sallie Nfae against the collateral of guaranteed 
student loans. L nder law. ilie nvoeeedsof snib *'wareiu)Using" or bor- 
rt)wing must go back into new student loans. There is no such re(juire- 
nienl with res]>eci to funds raised by the sale of guaranteed student 
loans to Sallie Ntae, but nn guess is tliat a lii^t,di percentage o\ funds 
raised in this way would go l)ack into student lo.ms. 

Salhe Ntae holds oui a great deal of promise towartl ujceUng the 
problems in the past of the governnient-guaraiUeed student loan jiro- 
gram. First, it provides licjuidiiy to student loans. Uy lending against 
such loans ("warehousing*') or by outright ])urtliasr's. Sallie Mae pro- 
vides a facilit\ iu which student loans can be licpiidated — that is, turned 
iiUo cash. Tim means that |X'riodicallv. when Federal Reserve cretlil 
|)olicy lx?comes restrictive, the commercial banks will Ik* able to raise 
funds from Sallie Mae by cither waiehousing loans or b\ selling loans 
to Sallie .Mae. I he same facility wilb of course, Ix.' available to tlie 
nuuual savings banks, ilie saviugs and loan associations, aiul oilier 
lenders* including educat ional institutions. Accordingly, Sallie Mae \\<\s 
the power to even out the How of funds into guaranteed student loans 
aiul to prev ent |K'ri(jds of extreme lack of avaihibiliiy of such lo«uis as 
in 19r>0. H>b8-l9tW and 197:^ 

Perhaps most impouant. Sallie Mae will luue the great advantage 
of bioaclening the source of loan funds for the guaranteed siudeiu 
loan program, I'ndet the enabling law. Sallie N!ae lias the power to 
issue its own debentures in virtually unliniitcd amounts to the genenil 
public. I bese delx^ntures have a l\S. (io\erniuent guarantee so that 
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Sallie Miic will be Mv lo borrow m a pi fU'ircKl initMcsl rale. I'lie 
(Iclx^iilures {cspcc ially the shorter maturities) will be aiirac tivc to insti- 
tutions such as lite insurance companies, uninsured pensioti funds, 
slate rolirenient funds, properly insurance companies, and other insli- 
tuiions, as well as individual ir»veslors, wliich could never be expected 
to make small loans to siudeius. And yet the funds ot suci) institutions 
and individuals willbe available to Sallie Mae to puichase siudciu loans 
as the need arises (M to war ehouse such Joans. Thus, Sallie Mae greatly 
expands the total loan resources which can \>v directed inu> strdenl 
loans. I would not l)e surprised if within a decade, if not sooner, Sallie 
Mae had several billion dollars ot student loans in its jX)rifolio. 

What inslitulions are eligible to use the faciHties of Sallie Mac? All 
of those financial institutions making student loans are, ot course, cli- 
gi!)le. But it should be l ecogni/ed that educational institutions making 
sludeiU loans are also eligible. It seems to n^c tluu Sallie Mae, once its 
fiuiciions are understood, can he of great direct aid lo educational 
institutions with their own student loan programs. 

Since 4()clolK*r 11)7'^, Sallie Mae has sold S200 million (^f debentures 
and has already "warehoused S80 million of loans, li plans to raise 
additional funds early tin's year to 'Kgin a pin ch ase program U) provide 
fin ther assistance to ihc guaranteed loan program. It is ex()ected also 
that Satlie Mac will issue aJx)Ui $50 million of slock early this year to 
lending iiislilutions and educational institutions eligible Uj pin chase 
the sUKk. It is highly important that si»ch slock be sold, not only be- 
cause it will provide funds for the Sallie Mae operation, but also, and 
more im|K)rtanlly, iK'cause a successful stock sale will provide a sound 
basis for the issuance of delK'tUin es. 

Co nclndiug ( ,V; m met i ts 

In conclusion, [ am very optimistic about the fmancial comnumiiy as 
a source of studeiu loan funds. The fmancial instiiiuions, and notably 
the commercial banks, have done an outstanding job in providing 
funds for the financing f)f student loans. The new Sallie >fac will make 
this financing much more reliable and less unstable and ii will greatly 
broaden tlie sources from which sludent loan funds are available. Sallie 
Mae has the potenlial to solve the past problem of inade(|liate and un- 
stable availability of govermnent-guaranteed student loans. There 
tenia ins, however, the problem of excessive defaults of such loans and 
the (juesiion of whether eligibility for such loans is broad enough to 
n)eel student needs in this period of inflation. 
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Discussing a "pnitncrship'' between business and higher educalion 
exclusive of other elements in our society can be misleading unless 
there is awai eness of other broad interrelationships. It is tike discussing 
the relaiionshijjs within a f amily but limiting them to liie educational 
pursuits and occupations of its members. 

The fact is that sudi relationships are heavily dependent upon and 
affected by a great many other factors involving the siviial and political 
climate and moral and religious traditions. 

Our academic and business comnumities in America have grown up 
together as integral parts of the over-all society. Both continue to be 
inipacteci by interactions and signals from many other elements. As a 
current case in point, both business and education in the past few weeks 
have been une.vpectedly reappraising present and future strategies 
and plans in depth l>ecause of sudden» critical energy supply considera- 
tions, rile academic and business communities have developed as they 
are today because of the way our nation was established and has devel- 
oped over the past 200 years. 

For example, our founding fathers sought a free and democratic 
society in which each individual has the widest possible personal free- 
dom and opporluniiy for [XM sonal success. As a result, our economic 
system is based on free enterprise. And our free-choice educational 
system has iradiiionally been more readily available lo all citizens and 
lias proven more successful both ciualitatively and quantitatively than 
any other in history. 

Again, because of the hnnuUng fathers belief in religious freedom 
and separation of clun ch and state, a dual educational system — private 
and public — has developed, Ix^ginning with Harvard hi 1636 and the 
I niversiiy of Georgia in 1783. 




'I'lic simple point is iluU this ai adcniic and hiisiiicss partnersliip is a 
uni(pie product ol tlic over-all Auicric an soc iety and includes i!np<>r* 
lanl relations witli our governmental institutions, in some cases with 
our churches^ an<l with socieiv in general. 

To narrow tlie focus, this disc ussion will deal spe< ifically widi the 
husiness-acudeniic partnei sliip at the college level insofar as is |X)ssil)!e. 
This partnership has hcen a long and nuitually henelicial one. 

Business support oF higher educatiou started from a J clatively small 
base in the early years oi the American republic. The earliest colleges 
and universities were esfahUshed primarily to train doctors, lawyers, 
ihciilogv.Ans and a wide vangc of oihvr pvi^fessionals. business needs 
at first were not great. Religious leadership constittne<l a majority of 
(lie trustees on college hoards muil the earl) 1900s. 

Bui as iMisiness grew, the need for managerial |>eople, accoimtants 
and technicians likewise grew, necessitating larger outlays from tor- 
ixn atious to aCcKleniic institutions. Many colleges ami imiversities have 
been lounded U\ large pan with l)usiness leadership, and today l)usi- 
uess provides over sevenlv per < ent <»f tlie trustees on college boaids. 

The reasons for business* support of higher education are ol)vious: 

Fhst, the educaU'd manpower essential to l)usjness comes primaritv 
from otu' colleges and imiversities. 

Strotid business de[)ends greatly on new^ scientilic discovery, and 
nnich of tins new knowledge conies f rom our inslitiuions of higher 
learning. 

l flint, f>usiness flcnirishes best in ati o[)titninn social, econ<jinic an<l 
|K)litical climate. Higher education conti i!)utes ()ositively to all three. 

The business-acadettiic [lartnership has woi ked increasitigly well 
r)Ver the years, with educational institutions adjusting coustatuly to 
changes hi oiu society over-all, and also specilic atly to changing needs 
in tlie l)usiiiessconiniunity. Let us take a few examples. 

As the nation spread westward there was a need for engineers to 
build railroads, technicians to deselop resources, agricuhural experts 
to (fevelop the food supply ami trained people in many other new 
fields. I he e<lucational coimtuunty ies[)onded with more and larger 
schools to accommodate more students and new disciplines. The de- 
\ elopnient of land -grant tniiversities was a direct response to the need 
for trained [people in theagricidtural field, foi example. Kailioad, min- 
ing and agiic iihuial industries w ere just a few of the businesses which 
benefited. 
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The dcvclopnicm and growth of mass niarkclhig of consiinicr- 
l5randc(l products w ithin ihv Amcrkati business system in later years 
brought about a ueed for thousands of peo})le in sucli disciplines as 
market research, mercliaudising. advertising and retailing. Once again 
iheediicalional conmnnuty vespotuled ()V setting up the necessary pro- 
grants to train them. 

The growth of te(hnology in American business— for example, 
aviation, masscommnnications. the automotive industry— necessitated 
a uhole new type of trained sfx^cialisl. and again the eciucaiional coni- 
mm ity res[x>ndetl. 

Din ing the past decade oin* institnticms of higher learning have ad- 
justed to such entirely new developnu'uts as computers, television and 
space-age science. And most recentiv, they are taking up the cliallenge 
of environmental and resource management. 

Filially, not only has the educational commmuly res|X)nded to busi- 
ness* grow ing and e\ er-cbnnging re<|uirenients for people, but in many 
cases our educ ational institutions have provided the basic research that 
brought about new discoveries and wholly new businesses. 

Business will continue to count on these kinds of conlribmions 
through its partnership with higher education. 

As the educational systeju has grown numerically and in diversity, 
so has business' hnancial sup[X)rt for higher education grown. I'olal 
c()r|x)rate contribiuions to education in 1972 topped $3(33 million, 

Over-all vohintary su])pf)rt for higher education, including that of 
corporations, rose by more than 39 |K*r cent in the past five years, or 
al)out eight per cent a year, and is expected to rise another thirteen per 
cent in the cm rent yeai . 

On the surface that would seem a gooil trend for the future of higher 
education. A closer look at the statistics, luAvever, show s that dm ing the 
same |)criod eiuolment has risen by forty percent, which results in a])- 
proxin>ately thesatne vohune of support/v/r Fin thermore, total 

expenditure by higher education has increased a whopping seventy 
per cent. So the fact is that Vohnuary sup])ort is not keeping pace \vith 
increasing costs, 

Kxpeiulilures exceeded income for about sixtv pel cent of all private 
r<nn -year colleges in IU7I, while numer<nis major ])ub!ic institutions 
were also int oning deficits. Many universities and colleges have re- 
duced progi ams, disposed of p u ts of their campuses and even closed 
completely in somet tises. 
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Why aic these things huj)pcning? 'There are iwo primary reasons. 

First isiheenrolnieiu boom ol the sixties. lii pursuit of thebelief that 
everyone should liave an op[><)rnniity foi" a college education, colleges 
au(t universities greatly expatuled facilities aiul staffs to meet society's 
growing expect^nions, I his was accomplished with unusually heavy 
support from government, Knroltnenis have since leveled off or 
dropped, leaving many institutions with studejit vaciuuies mu\ heavy 
fixed annual expenditures. 

Second is the problem we all f;^ce-— rising costs in a per iod of severe 
inflation. In the cjse of higher education, the rate of cost increase per 
student has exc eeded (he general rateot iuHat ion. This is largely attrib- 
utable to ilie lack ol* major [)r()duciivity improvenients in higher edu- 
ciUion. huportant improvements have occurred iti education, such as 
in tpjalitv of instruction. But the lalxn -iniensive character of ahira- 
tion. as in oihei- service industries, has made increases in produciivity 
more diffic utt to achie\ e than in some areas of business, where auto- 
mation Ol met hani/alion are i>ossible. 

Manv colleges and imiversities lia\ e taken measures to cope with the 
situation on a short-term basis, such as holding down faculty salaries, 
cutting maintenance and making significant retrenchments in pro- 
grams. Such redactions can help temjXjraril), bm not all can be con- 
tinued indelinitely if higher education is to remain strong. If miiversi- 
ties and colleges are to siu vive. bold new action will have to be taken, 
such as: 

1. Increased incojnc throitgh higher tuition; 

2. Circaier over-all efficiency in the use of resomces, through night 
and smmner sessions, for instance: 

i. Priority reduc tiou in program availability; 

4. Favorable tax exemptions or increased su[)port from goveVn- 
nienis. 

As mentioned above, voluntarv contribmions to educatioji, includ- 
ing corporate gifts, are expec ted to rise by thirteen [x^r cent this year. 
However, in view of inHationary pressings, shortages, rapidly rising 
costs and huge expenditures for such corporate res]X)nsibility pro- 
grams as environmental control, it is not likely that business giving will 
increase siguincantly in the iunnediate future, in fact, in sotne cases 
it mav Ix^ impossible to maintain the present level of support. 

in tliis climate, corninned evaluation of the fmaiu ial crunch by both 
business and higher educatio!i will be necessary in order to assmc 
meeting essential needs. 
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riuMo Axc more ihau collci^cs aiul universities vying Un cor* 
poiatc dollais. ()t)vi()usly, no one [)UsiiKvss can support all or even a 
siguitk ant number of ttiem. I raiiilionallv, eonipanies like Quaker Oats 
liin e iisetl sut h erileria as tin* lolloping to dec kle u liei e ( lie t inicis shall 
go: 

1. I'liose S( lionis \vhi( it iiavel)eeii aticl are pi icnarils soincvs for the 
kimi ol eciiuateil numpower we need and seek; 

2, I hose selinols u liic li provide tlie hasie reseated l ecjuired in oui' 
bnsiiK'Ss; 

!V I hose sc liools whic li serve areas where we tnaiiitain operations. 

There are, ot eomse, other factors — snel) as innovative progiams, 
si*p[x>i t to tu'mnrhivs aiicl^or /??inonty inslhinions to mcvi sockil [no- 
gress ccMUiniiiuents, sc holarsliips atul niatehing gift |)r(;gi atns. Speak- 
ing of niatc liing gifts, Quaker established a 2-for-l program several 
years ago. and last year introduced the fiist :^for-I progiain iti tlie 
nation. I lie secretary of our foundation advises ine (hat (here has not 
f)een a re([uest irom anv (oliege or university asking for a list of their 
ahnnni ai Quaker for tlie purpose of nuiking a special appeal fen' 
inatcliiug gifts, (i appears iliat!H)th business and college development 
staffs can strengthen p!'onic)tit)n and resulting financial support of 
such progiains. 

In the futuie many businesses making decisions irgarding restricted 
giants, s|)ectal grants ior reseach, and particularly nniesuicted operat- 
ing grants will be Juclging r ecipient schools on the basis of more than 
the traditional criteria. 

Most impoitantly, companies will review how elfcclivcly colleges 
manage the rescuncesemrusted to thein. 

\ext, business will look at the definiiicm of an inslitution's niisston 
and goals. Why is a particular institution special and w hy slioiild faculty 
aiul students l)e attracted to it? What strategies does ilie scliool liave 
for achieving its goals, and is there a genuine conuuitment to them on 
the part of the stall? 

Also, business will look at the instituiion\s principles and gnidehties 
for achieving objectives. What is the organizational structure of the 
school — its f aculty, prcv^iatus atid departments? Ls it designed to cart y 
out the sc hoofs strategy? What are the results? 

Finally, business will l(V)k to see if the insiituticjii rellects lotig^range 
plannitig in its annual budgets as well as short-leun planning. .Are suf- 
licient financial and operating tiata available? 
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Many schools (oilow siuh piiuikcs iiow. lu i\\c yt\ns alu';ul ihosc 
schools iviih sound n)an;tgctncni let lrtn([ucs and a record tor meeting 
cduc arional oh]t\ hvcs \\\]\ gouM alh he th? ones lliat receive highei; 
Innding prioi iiw 

On ihesuhjeti o( unresiric ted gilts, there has been some rcrenl hnsi- 
ness eonmient. iiuluding suggestions thai business disconiinue mne- 
sirieled gifts to insli tin ions of higher learning. One spec ihe i c*eommen- 
dahori was: 'in the luture ue should h - usoiu tnoney and oin- energy 
on iliose schools ami depai tments u hieh are strong and Khic h also eon- 
tribute in some sperilu uav lo om individual cojnpanies and to the 
genera! wellare otOur liee entei p) ise system." These remarks l elleel 
the views ofdiose in l)usiness who, because ot what tliev obsetved on 
some campuses, leel some echuational institutions have lei business 
down. On the oihei hand, it is impoi tant to assure tlial colleges and 
universities maiiuai!i the IVeedom ot all memhei s of llie echicational 
connnunily — students and professors — to sj)eak the iriuli as du y see it 
and to c riticize resjK)nsibly auN ]>arl of our society as shai ph as their 
best judgment i etpures. Aiid theie is a need for eac h side to have the 
freech>in to be heard. That fieedon), alter all. is in<iispensaf)le to the 
maintenaiue ot Our free societ\ a)ul the excellence of out echuational 
system. 

I'o assure a true pjrtnershij), business should encou) age responsible 
opeimessa!id eonsti uctive criticism regarding its conduct. At lhes;nne 
lime, college and university achiiinistr.Uorscan st) cnigthen cmr partner- 
ship by prov idijig the necessai y framework foi ensuriiig that faculty 
and students have au c)p|X)rtnuity to understand business and the 
problems it laces. By doing so, the academic coniumnity can better 
oJ fei constructive advice and assistance in finding solutions. 

There are matiy avenues ihroitgh whic h a company tuny part!ci()ate 
positively in the affairs ol iu ampns. bet nie cite just a lew. 

Businessmen serve as ti iistees, advisei s, eonsithantsand in olliei vol- 
untary roles. Such sei vice pi'ovides significant benelits that a) e shai ed 
b\ both [)arties. (icmversely, memfjersol the academic wen Id wm k with- 
in business — asdirectoi s, ccmsultants and training spec iaiists. More of 
this sljould be encr)uraged lo strengthen practical inter|)Iay it) specific 
disciplines and over-all imderstanding. 

With encouragement (Venn (he ai^ademic world, bnsinesscan e\]vand 
prt^grams of special seminal son campusc^s and of loaned executives to 
academic institutions foi spec iJic projec ts. More and niotc part-time 
work progran^s arc l)eing made available to i)iovide experience ai\d 
education **on the job" as part of nioje Hcvxible college currit u!a. 
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Busiiifss luul .u adcmu Icatlcrship should also Jointly inoniior and 
distoui agt' U'^islaiion inul jtutit hd dot isions which would ttnd to exer- 
cise excessive control over college opci iUions and makeup. Of parlicn- 
hir concern are the various proposals pending in Congress lo aniend 
the lax laws in ways thai could liave a very serious impact on private 
voluiuar) giving to colleges and universities. We should work coopera- 
tively to ensure thai damaging legislation is not passed, and work in- 
stead for tax laws lo encourage greater giving, 

C*olleges and universities are vital to our society. Some graduates will 
be* needed to lead, some to think and many to labor at the tasks of the 
future, and thus every kind of inslituiion — uiuversities, colleges, com- 
munity schools and trade schools— is important> Our future is depen- 
dent to a high degree on our institutions of learning. We in business 
are very much aware of this fact. 

In conclusion, several areas should be noted where the business- 
echication partnership can become even stronger. 

1. The business and the educational comnmnilies can continue to 
develop and improve new* management techniques l)eneficial to each, 
especially in this era of inflation and increasing shortages of resources. 

2. Both can benefit from developing improved techniques for in- 
vestment of assets and for n\ore efficietu use of facilities. 

3. Business and the educational community shoidd strengthen and 
broaden programs for exchange to provide the practical input of ex- 
[X*rience \n theclassroon^ and to upfJate business techniques on the job. 

4. Executive loan interchange programs have been successful with 
several departments in federal and state governments. Should there 
not be a sinn'lar program between business and the administrative staffs 
of colleges and universities? 

5. Business foundations might provide colleges and universities 
with computerized lists of employees who are atunmi of the various in- 
stitutions, with special encouragement for matching gifts. 

6. Improved techniques for instruction and for measurement and 
evaluation of results would be of great benefit to both higher education 
and business. New self-teaching methods and aids could reduce staff 
requirements and costs. For colleges there may be the potential to use 
inore studeiu teachers, which would have the added benefit of expand- 
ing the developnient of such students. 

7. Joint evaluation and leadership is required to prevent excessive 
legislative and judicial control of these two key elements of society, 

Both educational institutions and business will continue lo be in- 
fluenced by all factorsof our scKiety. Working cooperati\cly, this part- 
nership w ill provide new opportunities and an ongoing balance of re- 
sponsibility and freedom which has been our great heritage. 



Productivity in Higher 
Education — A 
Businessman's View 

WM.LiAM F. LKOXARl) 

The subject of ''Pi<)dutii\ iiy in Higher Educaiioir' is not new to me or 
niy associates in Olin. Kight years ago wc helped to initiate, in con- 
cert with the Cionference Board and the W.K. KeHogg Foundation, a 
program to j)rovide research and clearing-house services to the aca- 
deniic conunmiity to help educational institiuions of higher learning 
Ix'conieniore efficient and productive. Fhe feasibility study which took 
over a year to conij)lete and indtuled inter\ lows witli over 100 college 
and university presidents produced enthusiasm for any assistance diat 
n\ight be forthcoming. 

This preliminary work resulted in the eventual absorption of the re- 
iiearch and dissemination of knouledge by iJie Academy for Educa- 
tional Development, Inc. headed by Dr Alvin C. Kurich, a former presi* 
dent of the Stale Univei sity of New* Vork and former acting president 
of Stanford University, who is w idely known for his work in academic 
administration. Fhe academy is a non-profit, tax-exempt planning 
organization which pioneered in the field of long-range planning for 
colleges, universities and state systems of higher education, h has con- 
ducted over 100 major suidies for institutions throughoiu the (ountiy 
as well as for national agencies such as t he U.S. Office of Fducation, the 
National Science Foundation, the Agency for International Develop- 
ment and the National Institutes of Health. 

The academy's management division was established in 1970, under 
grants primal ily from the W.K, Kellogg Foundation, to help college 
and university presidents and other officials improve the administra- 
tion of the nat ion's institutions of higher learning. To achieve this pur- 
pose, the management division conducts research, publishes the re- 
stilts, and organizes conferences and i)rofessional development pto- 
gi ams. The vice president and director of the division is Drjohn D. 
M illelt, former president of Miami University and chancellor emeritus 
of the Ohio Board of Regents. 
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I Ik* Mi.iiKi>;cim'rii dixisuni li;is .ilitiiils in its s\uni liisioiy prodiufd 
.111 inipi t'ssi\f list nl piihlii iU ions Uh> iiiimci cms to list l)iit I < iic a lew: 

fiii^lit'^ I'tlfK^itiitN nidi /Virr/ it'iuhns 

'> l^^ (!{)lh'!^r\ (n\(l I 'uivi i \itif \ //>>' Mcdin^ thr limnn ial Pijidi 

Sin VI < it i htdU^yh ('hoHi^t' 

Onr <<>|>v ol cat!) >ni(lv is svni Ircc to t\w pitsicitTiis oi uliualioiKjl 
itistimiioiis ,u Hiss lilt' < uuiiti \ «ni(l acUliiioiijI ojpics mv iivaihihlc (oi a 
itoiniM;iI pas num. I Ik- h}h)\c list is ai taiigcd t(» sfiow tlu- most |)opula!- 
siil))rtts accoiclini; to it<|iU'sts made in llic ))eiii)cl (loni Scptciiilxi 
1*172 to Sc'pUMiilKM hl7,S. F.n out in front. w'nU 'y^G^ lujiicsls, was 
fli^^hii EfbuntiiiU u ith /'>:n i /Vv/r Ar/ \— <r(js ioush icdt'ctiii^ tlic dcsirtMif 
atadcniic adniinistratoi s lor gu.iit'i iiKli\idn.il prodiu (i\ itv. 

Kaiikini; fouuli on tlir lisi w as (MnlriimtuinM)] lUi\hh's.\ M<nifH^i mfnt lit 
iiij^ffrr ijhualifiN, will) / 1 rc()nc'sis. I liis i cpoM is a siininiai \ oi a ucck 
loni^ sciiiinar lit-ld liy the Atadeniy lor Kdntaiioiial Dcvclopnicni at 
Aspt n. ( Oloi ado t(> di^i nss wlictlu'i or not l)usiiu ss nianagcincnt 
tiiij^ht li.ivt' cxpi'i iciK f and w is<loin to t onl; il>uic lo lii^lit r cdiK aiion 
tnanagc'iiicni. Ahout litilTof tlu' j^ionpwcrt [)crsons s\lio had at one 
fiiiK- hftn pu'sidtnts or adiiiinisu aiors in colleges and uiilxcrsilics and 
who now hold iiii|Hn laiit positions in hiisincss niaiiagrniciiL 1 he <»tlK'r 
h.iU weu" pel sons who luid heeii or ale now administratis olliters of 
hi^^hei eihuation, 

The leport ideiuihes fj\e hnsiness niana.i^enieiu piaeiiees whiih 
appc-ai to !jer onniion eharat terisi ii sol die most suicesslul enlei prises. 
1 lieM' ai e stated to he: 

1 I hi < irr [ill ;li liiniioii nl pur pi>M' l»\ ihe IjUsinrss < niei pii^c and lig- 
'•J >'.i^ M li < jjoM wl j< n\ }ii(A < aj < lull\ < al( ul.ik'/J to ( oMij ffiuir t/» die 
,M t finpti^litiK iti 4 »t Hi, it I ^ui \n )si-. 

IV A jK t II nlit J 11(1 l)i;;h|\ I 111 i< .tl lis ii v\ nl all ,k lis ii ies holrii i mitK* iti lai! 
^\ lui hc\ (M \)i y\ c.H Im> ( « iMii i1 nuiii.iLi u> dif .j( I oni plisliuu tu nl die siiU'd 
pin]xiNe. AdJSiliiA fnuiid [u In; iiie!te<M\e oi niidulN t\|Kiisise ai<* 
iiiitnedi.iii-ls ]); niu (L 
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(:{>iiiimn)Us asNt ssnK-ni <>l >Uifi I<u iii.nni" within ilu- t iik'i pn^^* and 

found (iiiaf)li' lo pci ioi in at l\\c v\\Hrlvd IfVrl of toinjH'U'iKc. 

1. A Un |mv oiiuu' lin H^i* vau'lvil tonsiili i.vucm) and (ii vtlupnu-nt oi 
mw ideas and pindudsand pioddtl^Jii pifuv^scx \s hicli nia\ i oiiti ib- 
WW to die pui pose ol the ciilt'i pi ist\ 

."j. An cxjHM latioij dial eat h inth^ idii.d in die iTiaiMi;<'fneii( leain. in 
nikhUe inanav;ement. and in die workdoite will he loval (o the en(er- 
piise and will give it his oi hei heM inchvidual eltou. 

In l)us'»Kvs.s. njiniagenieni b) ohjcctivt*.^ is nut ;i tnete stogan; it is a 
dcfijnu* jnan.jj^fnifnr eoniinitmeni. When hnsitK-ss {naiKi^ffineni looks 
.u liighei educaiioi). du'te ijppeat.s to be snnw eonfiisioii dhonl the 
identi{kaiinn oi ptogiam cUfivities, ;ukI some Jeliictanee to Itin v pro- 
^lanis l areruSly assessed in lenns of tlieii cKXonjplislmients^ tlieir eost 
and their eHe< (iveiiess. 

It is not iiiHiSiial for business t<j discont iiiue a pi oduet hue ot set viec 
vvliielt is u(i|)(tdital)Ie. While tliere niav he e<nnparahle examples in the 
.uacleniie eoituininiiw the httsitiess observer gels (he itupression of a 
( oijtinnoirs desire to expand without |)tr)per investigation to deter- 
mine the need and the meatis (d meeting the ei>st. 

Husiness nnmagemeiil is engaged on a eoiuinuous basis in the eval- 
itaiioH fd tlu' job pei ionnanee ol indivichials against the job speeiliea- 
lions set np ior eaeii assigned task. Uiisiness veeogtii/es it cannot toler- 
ate sub-Manclard pel i(M nianee and still i '/main prolitable andeotnpcii- 
live. rile niake-up of the college or niMversiiy oi gani/aiion is adn^it- 
ledls ditievetit and perhaps makes the application oi similar standards 
more diflienlt but the problem met its serious eonsider<ilioii. Onedil- 
runUv is that I'vahtadon (d jof) peiroimame tests with laeidtv peers 
railu 1 tliaii witli higlier e<liuution management. I'he unpo|)n!ar snb- 
jeti of tenme. unheaidrd in busiiuss, isa»i<»llier ()t<jb!etii. It is gener* 
alK ii>(4>gni/ed lhal th<' leiuoval oi a lennred [)rolessor» however un- 
productive li<^ may he, is viinialK im|)ossible. We Iiave no temne iti 
business*, in lad. the higher one rises tlie more vulnerable his stauis. 
l hell' is need Un leassessmeiil in tliesc areas of jKn sonnel lelations, 

lodav business ui.mageiiieut leeogni/es as a matter of highest 
pn<uilv die need (<» be .deit to the possil)ilit\ of ne^\ piothuts and 
ut'w \)]uiUu Iron {>{o<essev, Husinevs lu*ai s a gieat de.il al)oU( new ser- 
\\fi su>\>v un ieied b\ fui;het cdncatitm, hut most (d t he tliscussion 
npiiMniv iiKjtMsed (n>is. I.vetv time a sugge>(ion ab<nJt service, 
lei htJnlogv or fioant ing is ()resenletb it sec nrs to be llie sitbjeet of wide- 
^plead triticism bv the cKademie (ommunity. business inanagcmenl 
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tlicrcfoi f i<>?ulv:(it\s tliac innovatiou is lanvrkonic in colleges muI ((ui- 
\rrsi(ios. Itnlfcil, it isnoi unrinr lo sa\ ili.n, wliile Uvt iiliy iiuMiihcrs arc 
( ritual 1)1 Other inslituiions. siuli as ibc ( oinpclilivc cntcrpiise 
s\slcin. the fiimily, thcrhuich, <ht* niilitaiy and ihv govci iiniciil gen- 
cially, one schloni hears an\ c orrespoiuling evitic isni ot ihe insliliilion 
ol higlier lear)iing. h appears ilial thei eis nothing u rongw ilh higher 
eduealioJi that inoie iU)llai s would not tiire. 

In business, employees may have loyalties to pr^ilessional disciplines, 
hut generally llieiv lit st loyalty is to ilie enterprise that j)rovidcs tlien) 
u ill) a livelihood. Faiidl) inendx'rs have been widely reported to be 
loyal to iheir discipline or professional field of'study hut genernlly lilUc 
concerned about the welfare oi the college or uni\eisity which pro- 
vides their environment of" learning — and a living tor them. 

In discussions of the iinaiu ial dinit iiitics of liiglier e<lncation busi- 
ness managers are surprised by the reUu tance (d"cducahv>n officials to 
giv<* careful ailenlion to the whole suf)ject of pricing. Business is by 
definition the sale of goods and services. The pi icing of ihose goods 
and services is llie single source of available income for a business 
enterprise. 

Higher echication uianagetuetil obtains its income from pricing 
(ch.irges to students and ottiers), philanihropy and governmenl. 
There is eMcMisive discvissiou about philanthropy and government as 
the scnirces of faiancial well-fxMug for colleges, public atid private. 
Business management seldom hears about any ecpial anu)Mnt of atten- 
tion to pricing ix)licy. 

hi the cm rent linancial scpiee/e of higher echicatiou, two major re- 
sponses arc jx)ssible: (I) more efficient management whid) achieves 
eco!U)niies in operation through the cmiailmeni of activities or 
through an advance in prochutivity; (2) increased income. U is locog- 
ni/ed that it is iin()ossible to draw all instructional income from slit- 
dents, but certainly ef forts should f)c made to provide proper balance 
l>etween tliis income and thai coming froiu government and pliilan- 
ihropy. 

I heje is another area of productivity in education as it relates to 
students in particular. A 197'^ re{)ort of tlie (^nrnegie C.oinmissioti on 
Highci- Kdiicalion calls for more, and more varied, educational and 
training op[X)rtututies for a ^reater variety of citizens. The current 
system of post secondary echtcation irt this country "puts too tnuch pres- 
sme on t<K) many young people to attend college whether they want to 
<u not, h of fers them ioo few alternative options. It is tluis biased too 
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iiiiich toKtiid acaitcniic siibjccis aloiu'. h piUs iao much ciiipliasis on 
amtijiuation orcducaliciti right af(cM higli sc tidol and ihcn iic\ c» again, 
rather than learning tinoitghout lilc.'* 

The pn^ljlfin is conipounckcl when tine tonsidcis the init)alancc 
lH.*t\vecn supply and demand. A U.S. I)e])artmeiu ol Labor report indi- 
cates ihijt ifinstitiuions Dlliigher ieaitiing in this eouutrv eonlinne on 
llieir presetu course in the seventies there will be an oxersupply of 
graduates lor teaehing in eletneniary and seeondary schools. Speeiii- 
call\\ there will he 4. 1 million applicants for 2. ( million job openings, 
rile counti y will retjiiire 20,<)()0 new doctors each year but our edtJca- 
lional system will.onb pioduce 8l)(H). rwemy-seveu percent more 
areliilecls will Ix" re(|uired. 17.300 aiuo mechanics will l>e needed but 
only 1 li.ODO w ill be prodnceti. On the otlier hand, there w ill be an over- 
siq)pl\ of boih economists and historians. Kach year, colleges and uni- 
veisities will produce I0.<SIH) economists with bachelor degrees who 
will cotJipete For an a\erage ot 2200 positions. 

I o C4)nsi(ler tliis ])roblern ol ])roducti\ ity imelligeutlv. we have U> 
look first at the whole ecUu at ional system. We hear more and more 
abt)iu career education. This is tU)t a new nanu* foi vocational ediica- 
lit)n but a new concept geared toward helping yoiuigstcrs explore 
trades atid (>roressioris, teacliitig them saleable skills and at the same 
lime keeping the door open to lurther education. I he implenieutatiou 
of this concept would hel]) yoiuig people not gtiing to college to make 
their way in the world and at the same time lead those best {|ualilied to 
work in higher education. 

Areceiu study by the American C'ollege Testing Service reports that 
more than ihree-lourths of the nation's high school juniors atui nearly 
as many eighth- and ninth-graders would like help vvitit career ])lan- 
ning, A representative sample of more than 1^3,000 eighth-, ninth- and 
eleventh'graders were asked 267 (piestions. biu the answers to this one 
were consideied the most significant. .More than 85 per cein of tlie 
elevcnth-grculers recogni/ed that career plainiing nmsl begin l)erore 
the final year of high school but onW fitly percent felt their school had 
ptovitied them with some help with career pSanning. 

Accoj'ding to tfie projections of the U.S. Office of KcUicaf ion. majors 
in education, the humanities and the social sciences accoinited for 
383.000 of the 11)73 ciop of 92(>.000 bachelor's degrees. If you add uj) 
all the jobs in the ()ccup«uional Oiulook which graduates in these fields 
could lu)pe to claim, you get 330, 000. If the new graduates secured all 
the openings there is a deficit of 227.000 jo))s. 
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Wlictc will ilicv wimi up? l licy ciin run Mic gainm fiojn pai a-profcs- 
sional jobs such as coniputci pn)giajm)icis lo salcsnici), waiters, far- 
lory workers and constrnt tioji workers. Many of llicm will go into 
"edui ationally upgt aded" j()l)s — a nice way of sayiiig ihM ;ni employer 
may give preference to a college-graduaieelerk. This process naturally 
penalizes the noii-gradnaie cnni at the same lime frustrates tlie college 
graduate wlioliojKul for l)eiter things (roni a siii)Slantial imestnient of 
time and money. 

Lil)eral arts has alw ays been considered the purest foi niof education 
and its supporters have strongly defende<l it against more ptiiclical 
consiileiations. One need not abandon the concept tlna liberal aits is 
education for life as long as we agree that it should inclnde prep:n iition 
for work. 

While the job market has made an appreciable recovery since the 
lean years of 11)70-71, the liberal arts gradijate is rmding it diffictdt t^) 
participate in its recujXM ation. According to a recent salary survey of 
the College i*lacement C'ounciK the "one discipline not sharing in gen- 
eral upswing is tlie Innnanities-sociiil science categoi y." 

Duringiecenl years, lif)eralarisgraduates have sought a place in ific 
future in j>osi-gra<luate e<lucation, where demand and rewards still 
were high. I he notable exan)ple has been heavy law school enrolment. 
Here again, as U\ other graduate areas, the law profession has reache<l 
saturation point; last yeai's 10,000 law graduiUes were alrciidy loo 
nuich for the profession to handle* 

A federal task force on higher education estimated *'that by 1077, 
every recogiii/ed profession will have an oversupply of new grad- 
uates/' Kven die perennial shtn tage of doctors will end by 1078. 
ace()r<ling to the Meahh, Kducation and Welfare J)epatttr7etU. 

I can cite two [X'rsonal examples that may serve to illustrate some 
of" m\ (>f)servatiotis on eaieer |)faiming. I have two .sons. age<l 25 and 
22. he older is a t urn laude imiversity gra<hiate who j)ursued an 
Knglish major because of liis aptittule in that area and a lack of any 
other (lelined career ptograiu. After graduation, lie went on to a lead- 
ing law school. ))rimarily because of the job market and a leeling that 
he should have more specialized training. Like many other young 
people, he shared the view that the law presented a gotul background 
for othercaieers than pi,Rlice o! the profession. In dnecoinse hecon- 
cluded he did not have the a})titude lor legal woik. After a three- 
month seart li. he laiulecl a public ielaii(»ns assigument with one of the 
major retailchaiiis ;uid is doing verv well. A long history of varied sum- 
mer w<uk jobs helped him ( onsiderably. ( Ins is a fo!tuu«Ue outcome 
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when one considers ihe annual oiupouriiig ot^ i\\xy\n 70»0()0 Knglisli 
niajois, including join fialisni, and with less than 5000 pnblic lelaiions 
slots avail. ible. 

I he younger son. aged 22, became successt'nt by another route — by 
becoming an academic tlrop-out. By accident and good fortune he 
secured work several years ago widi a fiousing contractor in one of the 
soutliern slates in a non-union environment. Starting as a hiborei\ he 
has worked hard at improving his skills ajid to a high degree now ads 
as his own sub-contractor. He has been fortunate lo liave ein])loyers 
who have also been teacliers and he now can read blueprints. There is 
nothing more exciting lo Inin than the lumsing business and his plan is 
to be on his own in ten years. 

Both of these cases ended well by hit and miss and good fortune, but 
liow nni( h siuipler it would be for thousands of other young jKM)j)le if 
we had lotig-range career planning lied in w ith the laws of supply and 
demand. 

During the past two years, 1 have had interesting and enlightening 
exposme to higher echication as a trustee of the University of New 
Haven, a private urf)aii institution with a large student body, many of 
whom make siibslaniial sacrifices to gain their education. They are 
praciical-niiudetl and so is the administration, 'f here is a fle\ibitity 
here that is productive for the institution and the students. 

One example— admittedly an accident oi' forume — relates to a suc- 
cessful executive who liad made his mark in business and a bundle in 
Wall Street. He elected to take eat ly retirement in his mid-fifties, Inu 
not just to live a leisurely existence which would b(ne liim. He wanted 
to teach in a school of business, w ith no financial rennmeratioji. I ar- 
ranged for conferences w ith the adminisivaiion and, while a icaclnng 
assignment was not possible, this fellow was gi\en a royal invitation lo 
|)ionn)te any program a( ti\ily and was offeretl the school's full co- 
operation. This has worked out extremely well Ibr all concerned. An 
aifvisory connnittee that any university W(ndd be |)rond lo Ivaw lias 
been established, with pai ttcipatlcm by business leaders. One example 
will ser\e as an illustratioii: A subsraiuial grant, obtained from the 
Union Uarbide (iorporation by this retired volunteer, established a 
products and coricepts labcnatoiy which will allow business students 
opportunities to conduci research and analysis of consumer |)rcrer- 
em es and behavior and to test consumer resistance to new products. 

I woidd like to (|Uote a few germane excerpts from an open letter to 
the sindeni botly of the University of \ew Haven b\ I)r Philip Kaplan 
who look t)ffice last year. 
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. , . Ihv Vm\v\s\{\ will sw\\\ in Scpivnihcj (197;V) a NfavUT of (Vtcsiiifss 

loHlAV<in(l(mi\ MI A, VImwmc uwik'Xw.KS Unk'\vlo\} '{nwidisu\){iiu\\ 
^i.nlu.iU" |nv>);uun in viuitimuu unl fn^iu<.v» iujj;, 

. . . \vv\ iiiuit'i vulu.iti' j)u»v;uitns in \ f >l hiisiiu '^^ .uhuini>tuai()n 

and in.ni.i^i;t'nu'nr. 

... I l\c hallnuu k ot .in ediu vitcd porson i^ i likal mind in i!k' m um* ot 
v»4v.u iu v\ u s{ A\u[ iliaUonv'v |ni'\iuns isMunptiunN and new idc.js. 

. . . riu" mission t>l an \\\ lian inn\riNiu is [u td<* puilc'ssicMUj) Gaining 
thai \\illaiti stndt'nts luohtain it'wai (iin)^ atul pi nd\u live ctnploxnu'nt. 

. . . Othci >;oMmin^ til)}a lives and assunipu'ons alk-ciinm lianit^cs in (he 
imutadunj vvill iniliuie j^i cater MMisiiiNity lo die oeenpaiioti.il uaiirnig 
inieiesls ut suulents. atid ti> oietipaUotMl aniiisvUiui;^ ami guida/Kr av 
sntdenis seek adiiisi Ui ehan.t^in^ lalxu luuikei eoiuliiions. 

I might Inially {)b.sej \c ihai ihc Olin Corpoialion. as ilic laigesi cm- 
pIoveM in tfic city o{ \cw Haven, ('otuiatkuf, has maitwaincd dose 
liaison w'nh this insiiiuiion iuv many years. There have been limes 
when we h<ive sviggesied eouvses and when our managers and other 
professional |x*ople have se2 vcd u.v wsiriutors. 

Mention of the Tnion (lavbide^rant to the University of New Haven 
retniiids me to comment on a sul)jec l that may not be too popular with 
any group of eciiieaiors seeking money. Da\ id Pac kavd, the u ell-known 
hidustriatist, piihhe official and phihmthropisi, recently upheld the 
view in the press thai money coming from ihecorporatc ccnnmuniiy to 
cihkation should be for some specific pur|X)ses and Jiot take the fen ni 
of a completely mnestricted gram. This stand brought all sorts of ob- 
jections from academic administrators who Felt this system wr)nld 
hatnper linancial administJ alirm. 

Nfr Packard's stand liassnbstantial siipport in bnsiness, ij)rhidii)gilie 
company 1 serve. One example may partially illustrate ihc rationale 
belu'nd this |X)si(ion. A few yeais back the Olin Coi poratioo Chari- 
table rrnsi contemplated a six-hgure giant to an $80 millioti develop- 
meul program of a major and well-known university. While this grant 
uvis hcin^ reviewed, a sociologist from this same university was advo- 
cating in the press the naiionali/ation ol'hasis business opcvations. We 
then asked the piesident of the iostituticn) for the list of iten\s that 
jnade up the total campaign figure. We found an item in engineci ing 
ve(|uiring a grant of S*2.*>(),0rKX and elected to fund that program. This 
was still an unrestricted gram with broad benefit, but we did not run 
the risk of money going int(j an area without specification that cotild 
militate against the competitive enterprise system. The exjxMtditure of 
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coipoiaie funds (oi cdiicatioiial )Li;vams must also he (lcrcnsil)lc to ihc 
sharcownt'is from ihc siaiuipoiiu ol'l)cin^ used productively. 

On the positive side, there is oppor* unity tor the aeademie eoin- 
nuinily to inine some i^old it mi^ht not otherwise get by working u iih 
hnsiness in speeiali/ed programs. For example, ( h)se lies develoiK'd by 
ihc Ohn college-relations ['luution heiueen Atlanta I'niversiiy and 
(ieorgia lech resulted live years ago in the development of a dual 
degree p)ogtam in engitieeiing, I'his piogram erigendered support 
totalling more than S 1 million 1 roin more than twenty cotnpanies plus 
the Sloan Foundation, A similar one in the M.B.A. area was initiated 
last year between Xaviev and Tiilane Universities and is on the way to 
being ecpially success hil. 

ila\ing included the students from the standpohu of productivity, 
lei us get back now to the instiuition itself. L)r Kurich, whom I referred 
to earlier, has indicated that we can consider productivity in adminis- 
tration roughly as fifty-htty: hfty per cert faculty and fifty per cent 
facilities. 

Let us further consider the faculty situ*aion as we would the mana- 
gerial ai\d professional st.itf of a company. If we assume that only those 
coui ses will exist that are produ( tive frcun a personal and careei devel- 
opment siaiutpoiiu and are pulling their weight hnanrially, what re- 
mains to protn(ne greater priKhu tivity.^ The concept of '*team teach- 
ing" is worthy of consideration. .As voir mav know, this is a system 
where the mo>i expensive professors are assigned to lectures. The 
second rank consists of preceptors w ho lake students in groups of 30- 
iiS to discuss lecture material iniornially. This idea is not new. Prince- 
ton i;ni\ ersity has used it for man\ years. *l lie tliiid group consists of 
tutors w l;o provide assistance to students who need it. 

It is encouraging to see activity being initiated at individual institu- 
tions to make te,uhing nunc productive. One exani{)le is the Clenter 
for the liiiprovemeiu of L'ndergrachiate F.ducation at C'ornell Uni- 
versity. A few excerpts <roin the descrijMixe folder on the Ueiiter 
descr ibe its rriissioir well: 

. , . \siacult\ lieconie incieasi*igl\ (oncci ncd whh iiiipiovjng tlicii leach- 
ing iMid t(>ur>es, thc\ fie(jiit'nti t(iMi la lb*' ( i^tun for Inipr<i\eineMt uf 
Undcry.i aduaie Fdiiciiiion lor .uL ice and diietiion; Ihis niy pn>jci l been 
u k'd hefbrer VVhei ec iin i i^d fin It er infotni.uion? How tan I tell if niy 
idea woi ks,' 

. . . Des eloping nieihods Un e\alu;ilion of iciu hing .uid tomscs is a pii- 
MiaiA cnnceiii of die ( [enter. The ("euiei 'niijjre^ ox supfXJiis projects oti 
\hv htisi'. of Ixith ihci! iipplicahiliu to the (.ornell comnuuiity ami the 
|X)ssil)ililies of iheii s(Kccs>r«l U;inster lo otiK'i imi\ei siiies. 
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Going to ilic niiinngcMiuMii ol raciliiirs, it hoilici s hiisiticss to sec ex- 
pensive educational phuns unused tor about a third ol the caleudai 
year. There lias been talk for luaiyv vears of a trimester system l>m 
there still seems to be a desire to stic k to the olcl tradition ot two terms, 
it would seem that three terms ionld provide greater tiexibility (or 



emhiacesa substantiaf Injtcl and testaurant business. Witli the trend 
toward students livitig olT campus, how many empty dormitoiics <ne 
there that niiglu Ik* convened to tnoie pr<j<hKti\e use rather than 
ci Ctiting more tacilitiesr There are competent specialists who can make 
a real contribution toetlit iency in the food and liousing areas. 

Foi iiuiaielv, there is a i rend toward greater ulilitv in new college and 
university buildings and wiiliout prostituting the architecture ol the 
past, there is more buiUbng lor purpose rather than pomp. As an 
example. I sal in on the deliheraiions relating to a ne^\ chemistry 
buiUbng at MD* during the past year and was impressed to see the 
architect recotumend a si/able sub-hasement lor future expansion al 
a co^l representing one-isvelfth of the project — something that could 
not be done at a later date at any cost. 

I inxite yom consideration of items in this area coveted in the bro- 
chure ?/9 Ways Colle^vs and CuivvrsilU'^ are Mreliti^i^ the Fi)ia}ici(d Pinch, 
published by the management division of the Academy for Kduca- 
tioual Development. Some of them may irritate vou» f)thers you may 
dismiss as triviah but ! think you will all agree iliat the concept of con- 
sidering such itenu in detail is catalytic. 

I hope my remarks will not be taken as overcritical. Ck'iiainly» we 
are far I roni |)er feet in business and we are open to ideas or suggestions 
Ironi any (juancr. 1 here is a great imcrdependence between educa- 
tion and business — and therefore, the need to use om forces in co- 
oi)crcUion in a wide variety oi'ways. 





Liberal Education: 
Preparing Tomorrow's 
Business Executives 

p»: n. R A. HixoM Ki. 

in ;ni inn->\ic\\ (oiulutttul in A. \\'hiiric'\ (iriswold. tlicii 

pic'si(tciu ol \'ak' I'nivc'iAitv sUUcci. "l\»lliics is wot and ncvi'i 
Ih' a ^t ioiuf. I he lmin;ni \mv is noi Iiku ui>;i(.il ui iucil oi (oii- 
(loilahk*. PdliiUA is an ail. unr lliat lias lu-cii r:i!U'<l the au ofdic 
p()vsil))c\ 1 }k* Ih'n! p()ssi})lc' |)rt p.ti.inon lot (lie* praciuc ui rhis au 
is, in \\\\ opinion, a t'.ntul. s(v\nni liiMM ai imI\u avion, v^ivcn velcvanit* 
If) \\<nl(l :df;iiis I>\ taking iIk- uoild I(m i\s pioviiuf as it out^lu lo 
anyuav 

I wonltl svilMnii tlral "InisiiU'ss inana^^cnK-ni" conlcl he snhsnuncd 
tor 'jxiiitics" in the ahow slaicrntMit, and ils wiadiv u<u]UI ivinain 
unalitrcd. 

II is intfvt'sting to note that uhwv itttritly, in an aitick* vntidtd 
"Plin.disni and I)ivfrsi(y in .Aint'iican ni,i;hcr Kdiu aiion," .Milton 
S(h\vchcl. dean and pi <)ifsst)j a\ \\\v ^vadua\e s( honi oi cnUu a\io\t, 
knitters I'nivt'i sity, rorUcnds. "Oiu' oT the- i tiallcnju^fs to all our in- 
Nti(ntit)ns is in ]))annin^ tdntalional t'xpeticna- that siiis (lie itnd- 
lieentf and inutLnnacioii oC sindern^ in iluxr (nnises dint au* not 
simply ihe p.ninvays lo ( eriiiuatirjn and itiu^tnc; that is, esperieiue 
thai hits h(ane.""' 

riu* same ihonj^hl is echoed again in the lecenl siii<l\ by the 
C!onnni(tee tot Kconotnii l)evelo[)ment entitled " I'lie Nfanagement 
and Financing of (Colleges." .Siv general pmpo^es of higliei ednca- 
lff)n are identified, the first of which is "Knowledge and the Stinp 
ulalimi oi Learning." Iti expanding on this goal, it is stated " The 
priniaiy (unclion <4 a eoltcge or ninversity nndergiadnate program 
is icachin.g'learnirig. U is the getieralion and ifissennnation of 
knowledge .ind the discipline of tlie intellect, ll entails indiuiioti 
inlt) the nses ol re.ison, the (nhivatioii of critical intelligence, and 
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llic ?ilinmlaii<>ii of ii comiiuiiii^ clc-siic to learn. The full dcvclop- 
ineiu of ihc individvial also rc(|uiics the rcrniciiUMit of the moral 
and acsiheik sensitivities M\d ilie euluvation of a eonceiu 1\h Ini- 
niaii values/'"* 

Kath or the atx>vc statements reilet^s a concern wI/kIi I wish lo 
develop nioie tully in this piiper. I wonkl eoiMend lliat tliey have 
relevance lor any undeigiaduate student; however, tor the pnr- 
jX)ses uf this paper, I shall conline niy pni vic^v to husiness man- 
agement. Plain an(i simple, a liberal education, which I tnore fuKy 
define later, is tlie optimal vehicle in undevgraduate years fen- pic- 
paring for a business management cateer. I speak not as an acade- 
mician but iatlier as a practicing executive who conteiuls daily with 
the numy-faceted challenges of husiness, luili/jug many of the tech- 
ni<|ues and disciplines langln in business schools. 

The latter retnark in!rof!mes a concept which I think we con- 
tinue to lose sight of in assessing the role of educational institutions, 
namely, the <lisiinciion between education and training — a distinc- 
tion that goes clear back U) the Latin origins of the two words. Tiie 
distinction is useful and important but we are apt to forget it in 
talking about the role of educational institutions; It appears to me 
that the great bulk of what is today called education is really train- 
ing, whether it be iti specific professional disciplines such as engi- 
neering, medicine and the law, or in more prosaic but no less neces- 
sary vocational training. 

In lu) way do I wish to demean or minimize tlie impoitance of 
training oi the role of educational institutions in pro\iding it. My 
immediate jM)int is that the majority of our studcms complete their 
undergraduate years under the misconception of being educated, 
when in reality they are imdergoing sophisticated (raining. This 
brings me to my central j)oiut, which is that the undergraduate 
years of a student, cs}K?cially if that student wishes a career in busi- 
ness management, would most profitably be spent fiol in taking 
business courses feadmg to a (Icgrcc but rather in tnidergoing a 
hberal educatif)nal experieiu e. 

It then becomes iucuni\x^ut upon me not f)nly to ilefuie Nvhai I 
mean by a liberal education but to enumerate those qualities, char- 
ucteristics and skills that niay be necessary for a fulfilling career 
in business nuinagement, I must fuiiher make a distinction between 
those characteristics which for the most part are innate and those 
which are acquired. Understand, please, that in describing charac* 
teristics, I am thinking of those individuals who will rise above 
middle management ranks into (he levels of top res{K)nsibility. 
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1. High degree of intelligeiue — inielleclunl cm iosily 

2. C:teati\itv 

3. Goal ot'ietuation 

4. High energy— dri\e 

5. Leadership ciipabihlies — iniei uersoiiai skills. 

AafH irrd Cli a ra ctvrisi hs 

1 . Piohlerii solving — analytical skills 

2. Synthesis capabililies— ability to relate seemingly disparate 
(actors into a mean ingl ill whole 

3. Perspeclive — ability to maintain a balanced consideration of 
fa' I oi s — an over v ic \v 

4. Ca iticai judgment— in pait, a s) tnhesis of the three preceding 
characteristics 

5. Specific skills at<|uircd through on-ihe-job traijiing supple- 
meincd by formalized modes of instruction, including school 
courses, seminars, reading: 

4 echnical — Engineering, Scieiuific 

Financial 

l.c-g;,l 

Marketing 

.\fanufacturing — PnKhiction 
Behavioral Sciences 

4'he above is not an all-inelusivc list, and there arc aicas where 
no sharp distinction can be nrade between those characteristics ac- 
(juired and those innate. Further, it may legitimately be doubted 
whether the specific skills I have enumerated can be accpiired un 
the basis suggested. I differ, and will endeavor to explain why by 
submitting my concept of a lilx^ral education, 

Let me begin by citing ati article, '*\Vhat Will Becoine of the 
Past?" by G. John Roush in Daedalus magazine. In speaking of the 
humanities, Roush cites two notions of tradition regarding their 
study: ojie the syncietic, the other the dialectical. The basic idea of 
the syncretic tradition is that truth is a "discoverable unity,*' much 
like the Platonic Ideas. Implicit in this approach to the humanities 
is that men through the ages have seen the truth in a manner thai 
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is csscniiiiiiy ciHici (Oiicct or iiaorrcd. h seems to itic ifiai this ap- 
proach lo ihc ica( hihg of the luimiiniiies lias been ihe [>re(loiiiinaiit 
<nie. rile olhe!\ tlie dic^Ietticdl oa<litio!i, 'Seeks out dincrences, 
]>la\s wiih tliem, and dein.inds th.^t men make choices among 
tlieoi."* (Does iliis lia\e a lamiliar lin^ H) those of yon in lop man- 
ageineni? Is not this one ol vnni piin( i])al loles?) 

Later, Rousli contends thai **\\e jieed to make mom on all our 
laeuhies lor doers as well as tliiiikers, and we need lo devise ways 
U} assimilate llieni. Siuh a ratidty woidd engage ils siudeiils in judg- 
ing their enviioiinient and ading in it and on i(. I he reMildng cur- 
riculuin woiiUI appear prohlein-oiiented. hut ihe prohlenis would 
l)e sel 1)\ the students iheniseUes. (ominnally levised and refined 
as the result ol a real dialeclic. with tea( hers, with books, and with 
die world. 1 he ])roblenis w(Mi!d ceiiainly not all be 'conienijX)iaiy* 
Hi die usual sciiSi i'A vlic wovil. \jUi v>i>uld rellect the concerns 
oTIiv ing men."'' 

It should be no secret that I am a projX)uent of the dialectical 
approach to education. And now. what areas ot* concern should 
(onipiise a hberal echication in my definition? Obviously, one can- 
not (piantilv it in a specilic nKnmer and be consistent with the 
spirit of the dialec tical. Houever, iheic s}iould be general areas of 
concern to which a student niighl be exposed, and with which tlie 
siudenl should inierac t. 

My idea! student would ha\e exposure to the natural sciences, 
engineering and/or malliemaii( s, with in-dej)th study in some spe- 
cilic area. This shoidd comprise at least 25 pcv cent of a sttident's 
muleigiaduate activity. Such a student should also have ati iiitro- 
diKtoiv ex|H:>suie to the social sciences, and this area ol activity 
might Oi l npv as mudi as tlftecn per (eni of his time. I he balance, 
and (ettcU'tdv no less than hall {)f the student's activity. shouf({ be 
in the ImnKUiistic studies, with in-deplh hivf)lvemenl in at least one 
• area. I re( ogni/e that in any siu h etliicational process there aic 
(eitaiii elemems of ticUning as {listing hoiii editcalion. In my cx- 
]H'iien(t'. these (an l)e niiiiimah aiul the emphasis should be on a 
Socialii , dialectic cd approa( li. 

HofH^lidlv. it is not ncnessaiy to paint the pidiue in full to sec 
thai Mich an ediUcUional experience is almost precisely designed to 
<levelop nioie fully the innate < haracteristi( s 1 previously cited as 
neecifid for a manager, as well as enabling iliat indi\idual to ac* 
(|uire the aforementioned skills of anahsis, symliesis. perce))lioii 
an<l (rili(al judgmetu. l o put it another way, I sirongly conieiul 
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llial siuli a piogiiim, dcsignccl i\s it is to c\|x>sc' [\ |X.'rson ro ilic 
achirvctncnts. stitMiiific, ttThi)icaL poliliail, soci.iL philosophical 
and ailisiic. of j;roal minds past and pvcscui, will ninturc ihc heart 
and mind of Uic student, so js lo inc iic U) (ever piitli his tin iosiiy, 
increase his ability to assiniilate new ideas and skills, nurture and 
sensiii/e his spiritual, moral and aesthetic sensihilitie.s. and promoie 
ihe sell-generalion of ])erspeclive and o\er\ie\\. In shorl. develop 
ihe.crilical and analvticiil taculiies withoui dulling dial iudividiial's 
vision, 

Wm ii ma\ he lairh asked how. in tact, sucli an individual with 
no specilic skills is ahle U) enter die joh markel. I would siihmil 
!lKit. ai entry level, any management or protessioiuil position (the 
law and nu'dlcine excepted) recpiires very lilde in the way of skills 
(hat sm li an Individual would not have or could not readih acc|uirc. 
I speak ol posiiions ordinarily iilled hy newly graduated engineers, 
seien lists and h.olders of degrees in hn>iness. An lionesi appraisal 
ol siarttng |)osiiions would show duu they demand very litlle in the 
wa\ ot technical knowledge that the indi\idual would nol already 
jKvssess ur could nol actjuire on ihc jol), supplemented hy study. I 
contend thai merely to train an indi\ ichial as a mechanical engineer, 
as a chemist, oi in business is lo umitressarily narrcnv his \ision, and 
possibly deny him broader hoii/oiis. 

To be sure, many individuals, despite sueh training, go furlher. 
l>ul win nol pro\ide the kind of edncalional experience that will 
enable moie lo do so? Cuiswold. in ihe aforementioned inicr\icw, 
slated thai the original [)ur|K)se of edueatiorjal insiitmiojis was to 
proxide a lil)eral educaiioti. He |>oiiUs <nn lluU "as American society 
grew in di\ersiiy and si/e, and in the vaiiety r)f its cnierpjises, i( 
put an ever-increasing demand u|>on all educational institiuions to 
become sei\ice institutions, so that that part of the original purpose 
which was piactical in ionce))litm. began ic> dominate the whole, 
and the majority of people that talk abcmt echicalion today talk 
dhinw that as|)ecl o! il. 1 hose who add to that recognition oi' lilK'ral 
education as a [)repar.nion lot life, as a way ol imj)roving yf)m 
mind ami your sotil, making a better individual of yourself arc in the 
niinoi ii\ 

I he alKJve discussion does have clear iinphcalions regarding cm- 
rent altitudes, or il* you will, the mind sets of the academic world 
and of business. I suggest consideration ol the iollowing ideas 
Ntronglv implied In niy \ iews: 

I. 1 lie undcrgKiduale degree in business should be elinnnate^l. 
It is n<»( necessarv and has little iele\ance to the individual's 
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intellectual and spiritual dcvclopiiicnt, let alone what he ot she 
will encouinei in the l)usiness world. This does not nu»an thai 
individual ((unses in liiiap.ie, aecouiuin^^. n):nkcting and dis- 
tribution sliould not he reiained tor individuals to take as elec- 
tives. altliougli ni\ [)eisonal predilection is to avoid such 
courses in undergraduate years. This kind of material is easily 
assiniilaled latei by a well-trained mind. 

*2. More extensive ti.>c ^hwUhl he nuule ot cooperative programs 
uliich enable the student (o Jeave the aeadcfnic woi /d fot^ spe- 
cific activities, work or re sea i eh in the "teal world." There 
need not always be a specific relationship between a student's 
acadeuiic progi am and his "co-op project." 

3. The priticipal foiin of academic training for business should 
Ix^ the graduate M.B.A. programs offered by many institutions. 
I would submit that more relevant use of M.B.A. programs 
would l)e made by individuals w ho have had at leasi two year's 
expeiienie in the I)irsiness world. In other words, I am sug- 
gesting that no one l)e admitted to business school fresh out of 
college. 

4. Greater use should be made by the world of business and in- 
dustry of graduate Inisiness schools by allowing managers to 
take sabbaticals of one month to a year for attending graduate 
busiiKss courses. 

5. Business and industry should not re<juire that an individual 
have a degree in a specific skill in order to gaiii entry into a 
fX)silion. It should be a relatively simple maiter, through test- 
ing and interviewing, to ascertain an individual's capahititirs to 
ade(piately perfoim job entry positions. Adequate provision 
shouki Ix* made by business to enable individuals (o supple- 
ment their on-the-job training with specific courses in spe- 
cific disciplines. 

6. Business and industiy is missing a valuable resource by te- 
cpiiring thai all people have college degrees Ixrfore being given 
eonsidei ation for managemeiu |)ositions. I here was a time 
w hen a college degree was not a recpiisite. 'Sow, it has become 
Cantanioutit lo working papers, litis is unfortunate. Individ- 
uals with energy, at))bii!on and intellectual capabilities can and 
should be given all [)Ossible opjxjrtunities. 

I reali/e the alxjve suggestions may Ik* greeted with a great deal 
of justifiable skepticism. I wish to emphasize that I am cpiite seri- 




ous ;ilx>ut the first ihrcc suggestions. Tlu' latter three earry with 
them many practical proi>lems. not the least of which vevohe 
aromid tlie resources of smaller companies, manv of which do not 
have the managerial cleptli and linancial caixihilities to support 
die kind ol piograms suggested. 

I here has l)een a marked tendency among oin brightest students 
to pmsue caieers in lau. goveinmoin and scieiUilie research in 
preference to l)nsiness managemeiu. In many cases, they do so with 
a mistaken view that hnsiiiess does not serve the tu)ble purposes em- 
bodied in otiier callings. It is not the purixjse of this paper to re- 
(ute such a contention— except to suggest tiiat well-managed busi- 
ness enterprises aje crucial to the nation's and indeed the world's 
socicil. econotnic and {X)litical viability, and I say this itt terms of 
ihei|n<ilil\ of hmnan existence. 

In today's wcnici of international trade and the growing activities 
of the nniltin.itional enterpiise. talented and connnittcd business 
leaders are in increasing demand, flow best to develop ihem? 
Robert Goheen, former ()resideni of Princeton l-niversity, remarked 
several years ago, " The true basis of a libeial education is its power 
to iiomisti a mind— its ability l)otb to enliven atid enlarge a man's 
Conscious jurisdiction. It seems to draw out om |)otciuial for aware- 
ness, for rational undersianding, and thus to estend our capacities 
for IxMielicent service, for responsible action, wherever we hapjKMi 
to find our chosen work."' 



'A. Whiint'V (insu<>|(l * I hr University." (Vnttr For tlu^ .Smdv of DennKratk Insit- 
lutlons. nifil. p. 21 

^\tilu»n SilusfUl, PlunilisTn aiul Dlvrrsitv in Anictiiiiii Mij^lior KiUicatii>ii," Ike An- 
/wA. Xtni-inbtT J!>72, p. 9:i 

^' The Maiiai(LiTRtii .md UnaiKiox of ColIt'Kcs/' Rrsoaiih and PoliiA Connnittcc, 
C'ommiurr lor K.ionomic iV\( lopiiuiu. Ot (obtr 197:V p, 19 

V» ]t>hn Ru\isb, ' \ShM W ^W Biumu- of the ^H^l;' DoMus, Sumnicr 1069. p. 647 

Ml>i(i . p. (v')2 

*A. Wlnmcv Coiswoitl, op. ni,. p. li 

'Rolx it (loh( LM>. "Whv I cat ht r^SiUiLn s>'" (l*i)pub!ishc'<l talk prese nted in April 
iDfiO, in c:hi(a>5() antJ New Vnrk.) 
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Education of the 

Black Minority and Its Effect 

on the National Economy 

LV \ l\ KR G. lU; LLI N (, K R 

1 

tdiuaiion atuf Motivntmi: fhr Mnstn Kty 

I origiimlly agi ccMi to speak about " The Kdiu aiion of Minorities and 
ilic National Kcononn." But then, as I began to prepdie my speech, I 
catnc to leati^e iliat the topic was too broad. So I am going to confnie 
myself to the education of the black minority and its effect on tlie na- 
tional economy. 1 am old enough to have lived tlirough and parlici- 
paied in the gt cat change that has taken phicc in black education and 
consec|uently, if some of my remarks arc more personal than scholarly, 
1 hope you uill imcierstand. 

Let ns start talking about black ediu alion by considering what forces 
motivate a youth to make go(Kl grades in high school and enter college. 

Il is my belief that, with proper guidance. Blacks and Non-Blacks 
alike who have innate ability and motivation will achieve their realistic 
goals. The key \vord here is '^realistic." 

When I was growing up in Blackville, South (-arolina, it was fashion- 
able lor the teacher to select a few shining examples of Blacks who had 
achieved sviccess despite the racial climate of the LInited States at that 
time — people like Ralph Bunche and George Washington Cat vcn 

Frankly, 1 resented this approach Ixxause it ignored the real facts of 
life. At that time, the hope of attending any kind of college at all was 
just a distant dream for me. There was no way I could visualize myself 
receiving a Ph.D. degree from Harvaid U niversity as Dr Bunche had 
done. Ami as for Mr ('arver. well, it seemed to me that with 300 {X?amil 
products to his ciedit, he had conipletely exhausted the possibilities 
for advancement in that held. 1 could tiotdiscount the achievements of 
these outstanding black mcKlels, but even then I recognized that the 
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more Umiicd goals I liad in niiiul had l)ceii t>hiiuned l)y only a liny 
tninoriiy of Blacks. The great majority of ns were still walking Ix^hiiul • 
a plow or a hi oom or a mop. 

M'ntluy's young BLu k is more h)rumate. He has more licroes of liis 
race lo model InmseU' alter, like Jackie Robinson and Nfaitin Lutiicr 
King. More ini^x)rtaiu, he has his cou.sin Jim, who linisiied four years 
at an engineering college and lias just been hired as an aerodynainicist. 
ana nis olcter sister Shirley, who al'tcr two years in college, is an assis- 
Catuhnycr in a tfcpartmcnt store. 

American society (uice told the l)lack youth: "Get a good education 
IxTanse one clay che doors are going to start opening to yon and you 
warn to he readv." But many of the Blacks wht) got that education 
foutui tlial the oidy doorsthai opened for ihcm were those of the ele- 
vator they euiled np opeiating. Now we can tell black yinnh: "The 
doors are open now. hm like anyi)ne else you still need that good educa- 
tion \o ^i'l tht<ui<^h them." 

Bin that alone is not enough. Ciettitig through lour years of college 
involves a lot of hartl \iorl ^ind .sacrifices for mosl of us. The black 
youth, whose parents most hkely did not aUeiid college, needs ad<li- 
lional motivation. My personal motivation came from a number of ex- 
ternal and niteriial pressures, social. i)arental aiul economic, plus a 
basic desire to "get ahead." 

Psychologists tell ns there are three major forces which directly af- 
fect the future aspirations of black youth, I'liey are: 

1. The ilame. Let tis take a look into tlie black home from two van- 
tage pt^ints. In some instances the child becomes iiuMivaled to go to 
school and attain high goals in educalion as a result of the former 
deprivation of his or lier parents, iliat is to say. the parents may want 
the child to be saved from certain menial tasks which they \>c\'' 
formed, or the yomh may vcnv to achieve a financial goal so that his 
nioi!)er won't have to mop anybody's lloors but her own. On the 
other band, the child may be motivated as a result of the high attain- 
mrrus r»r hk r^r her p?,rents. Mis motivation may stem from the fact 
lluit his mom and <lad have been and still are high achievers, 

2. Peer Groufi^, I believe it is safe to say that all children are in- 
fluenced by their associates, and often those assoc iates are day-to-day 
competitors. 1 must hasten to add that, as we cite these forces which 
affect tlic educaticm of Blacks, many Non-Blacks will cpiickly asso- 
ciate them with experiences which have cxcurred in their own do- 
main. 
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3. SociaU'msurt's. Again, wc \v\i\iv this factor toati idea which has 
been purveyed to most minorities in the past, i.e., the greater the 
degree of educational ccjuality, the greater tlie degree of social ae- . 
cepiance. In nianv itistances \se tetul to prove the theory that like 
things attract like things atid hke Ijchavior attracts like beliavior. 
Of course* we must recogni/e l!iat lliere are exceptions to this theory. 
But on the whole we tetid to associate ourselves with people who have 
like interests and like degrees of accomplishment. For years, ex- 
amples of social acceptance have been provided in iheareaof s[X)rts. 
While athletics remains a major mixing-pot for the races, there are 
today many, many other areas in which minorities have proven then* 
capabilities that are etpially significant. 

In the area of sports. Blacks have gone from spectator to player, to 
coach, to manager and general manager. I he saine can be said of the 
hanking industry: we have goiie from clerk to teller, cashier, officer, 
vice presidetit, president — in some instances major stockholder. In 
the fiekl of industry, minorities have likewise registered significant 
achievenietus. And in j>olitics one now finds it difficult to keep the score 
card on the nmnber of black legislators on the local, state and national 
scene. AD of these achievements tan be related to motivation and edu- 
cation and the desire and preparation to obtaiti high goals and objec- 
tives. 

Now, are we being successful in motivating black youths to attend 
college? I he answer is *'yes and no." 

Since 1965, the earliest year that survey data on Blacks were avail- 
able, there has been a notable increase in college attendance hy Blacks. 
In 1965, ten per cent of young Blacks, 18-24 years old, were enrolled 
in college. In 1971, the figure had climbed to eighteen jK*r cent. 

That figure remains far below the non-black college enrolment rate. 
But here is a statistic thai shows the great value that even the ixK)rcsi 
Blacks are coming to place on a college education. I wclve ]ycr cent of 
the blacks enrolled in college in 1970 came from families whose in- 
comes were under $3000, as compared with only about two jK^r cent 
of the whiles in a comparable group. 

Ciains have also been tiotcd in the pro}xjrtion of l)tacks completing 
high school. By 1971. about three-fifths of young black people were 
completing high school, and the drop-(nu rate fell from fourteen per 
cent in 1970 to eleven percent in 1971. 

So I think we can conclude that motivating the black yoiuh toward 
a college edncaiion remaiirs a problem, bur w e are gaining ground on 
it yearly. 

EM06 
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The Black Student in Americas Colleges Today. 

Now iliai wc have awakened ihe hhu k youth's desire to aileiul col- 
lege, lei us take a U)c)k al where he is likely lo go. 

Accorclitig to the latest itifonnaiion published by the National Alli- 
ance of Businessmen, iliere are ninety predominantly Negro colleges 
an<l universities. 1 hese ninety institutions liavc served and still serve 
as the main institutions which Blacks attend for collegiate traitiing. 
riiey have provided that segmenlof our population with the basic fun- 
danieiuals needed to attain certain goals and objectives in the field of 
education. 1 do not mean in any way lo minimi/e the contribution of 
non-minority schools. I hey too provide an imj>ortant avenue of ad- 
vancement ior minorities. Bm I cannot overejnphasi/c the important 
role the ninety predominantly Negro colleges and universities have 
played, Nfany of these institutions have adopted the slogan ''A mind is 
a leriible tiling to waste/' and believe tiie when I tcU you that ihey put 
forth every el foi l to see to it that they salvage the mind of every child 
who enters their doors. 

In 1970, less than half of the black undergraduate students were 
enrolled in insiitutio.ns.which were predominandy minority. But in the 
south, where the majority of the black colleges and students are lo- 
cated. 65 |)er cent of black luideigracluaic students still attend insti- 
tutions which arc predominantly black. 

These ligurcs do gieal credit lo the administration and faculty of 
American colleges. Many have set up wonderful scholarships and pro- 
grams to recruit and hold black students. Bin still the large majority 
of black high school students are not going on u> college. 

.\syou kni)W , major employers in business and industry are required 
by federal direc tive lo operate under al firmative act ion plans for hiring 
and upgiailing minority workers, just as most of you operate under 
affirmative action plans for your staffs. Kach year the employer and 
representatives of the federal government agree to mincn ity hiring 
and upgrading goals. Nearly four years ago, my compatiy, McDonnell 
Douglas C:orjx)ration, set up the lirst such afhrtuatiNe action plan in the 
nation under the then new federal guidelines. Since then w e have w ith- 
out fail met our annual goals to hire and promote minority engineers, 
draftsmen, administrators, clerks and so forth. This is not a token pro- 
gram. We have increased oin minority enipioyment in that period 
from 1 1.3 per cent to 14 percent, despite a substantial reduction in our 
over-all eniploynienl level. 
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C'otiiiiinccl ill most of ilu'sc ()lans arc acUori-oiicmccl programs, 
whiflt often iiuliulo programs designed to sliare w ith colleges spec ilk 
employment needs an<! programs designed to help eolieges produee 
gtaduaieslo meet spei ilicemplovmeni needs, Also we make extensive 
college recruiting trips lo find the many !iew employees that a cor|K)ra- 
lion of 80.000 personnel reipures. It is here that we often come upon 
shortages of minority college recruits in some disc iplines. 

I sometimes wish someone would set up a kind of affirmative action 
plan for college students to helpassui c an ouipni of <iuali!'ied minority 
a[)p!icants for the johs we have availahle. 

Manv colleges are already doing an excellent job in this regard. 
Others, I heheve. ccndd do better. 1 find it especially galling to ha\ e my 
industrv or my company criticized as being insensitive to the needs of 
Blacks by a representative of a college that has a niiniscnie minority 
enrolment. 

American industry's business is maun faciu ring goods aiul pi"o\ iding 
services. We can train a riveter, but we cantioi manufacture an engi- 
neer, a scientist, a law yer or a Masierof Business Administration. That 
is the job of colleges and universities. These are the people who will 
eventually hold the lop positions in industry. The ranks of minorities 
jK)Ssessing these titles will increase in industry only as rapidly as the 
colleges make then) available to us. 

In general, w hat kind of college graduate is industry seeking? We 
look for people who have the basic skills of Fnglish, madiematics, 
science and social studies. We are as happy with someone who has 
studied Swahilias with someone who has studied Frenc h. A knowledge 
of major black writers is great, as long as the student is also familiar 
with major w riters of other rat es. A n]inor in so-called black stiulic^s 
is hue, but we might have trouble plating someone who majored in 
that subject. 

Now what (h)es black education have to do with (he United States 
economy? 



Black tlduration and its tf/nf on (fic Xdfiofiaf Economy 

Black income is rising dratnatically in itie Utiited States. Between 
I960 and 1970 the mnnber of better-paying jobs held by Blacks in- 
creased 72 per cent. I he 1970 census showed that about one-foin th 
of the 4.8 million black families in Uie United Slates had annual in- 




(<>im\s i)i Sli>,Oi)0 or \}u>iv. This ccunpart's t<» ivwvi than onr-lcntli in 



Kconoiiiii allv, Anu'i ii an lUai ks now havo wli.n mi^^hl hv icrniul a 
"jTioss nalional pioihu t" rximlinji; iliiit ol nians naiion-Nlctics. I luii 
cuonouuc iK>\vci pills ihnn aluMil ol Kmnh k s likr AiiMi alia. SuccUmi, 
Ura/i! ami Spain. 

\<>\v wliic li i (M!U*s lii SI. ilu' ( Ilk kiMi or c^i;? Ai v i)lai k onrolnuMits 
in lolk'm* risiui^ bciausc lUai ks' inn»n\t' is guin^ijj ii]un is hlai k intonu' 
L^ninj^ U]>l)c(ansi' nioic BLu ks atr ^lcU^nalinJ^f Itoni i<)IU\trc? Alninsi 
t rtlainh wc t an lonilndi' ihat il is ihc lalU'i — i'spi*( iailv wUvu wc 
tall llio.sr tMi tit^r slalisiic s aboiU tlu' Lni^t' ninnbcrs oi BLu ks in ( (jIIc^c 
(Vnin tatnilics wiili nnilri S:^()()() iniona's. 

Aj^cuu, Anicric an H)llry[rs ck'sn \ e a ^ivai <U\il of ( rt'clil In? MKikin^i^ 
St lujlai siiips a\ailal)lf in nccdv stmlt'tils, and Anicritan iudtisti v anil 
Imsint'SN dcsci \t'S kntlns \\n linanc invr niany nihrr st linlarshi])s. 

Bui Innkini; al il annllit'i way, Anit'i ic an t*nlk'jL;t's and indiisli v arc 
irallv ittlini; in tlicii (u\n l)cs^ inti*; t'sls, I Ik* iTra\v ini; ninnlKH i)ri)lai k 
inlk'j^t' stiuk nis today, nian\ ni ilicni supjXii it'd In st Imlarsljips. w ill 
bt'tonie ilu* i^rnuinji^ black niiddlt* i lass ot loniorrow. 

Whilt' nianvnf ilu'in went to tollt'i^f al sonifonc t Isf's cxptMisc, llu\v 
will ho paNing llic Nvay oi ilicir t liildi t n, t itlici ilnoiigli tuition or ia\cs. 
I hus Nou aiv tap])int; a rit h new vein of prosjx't livf simlt nts nl ilic 
lutur^', just at a lime when a (k't linint; hirih rale places n hig (question 
mark over the inivnc ol inan\ colleges. 

The pay-oli lor Auieriean bnsiness is (>b\ k>tis also. The sireni^th of 
the i>lat k eonsnnu'r market has been excinpliiieil by tlie high peiteni- 
agenf Blat ks'toial income lliat went lor certain major lionselu)ld ileurs. 
Ateorthni; to iheCensns Bureau ilala for 11)7L Iniexaniple, the aver- 
age blac k e.vjK'nililure lor new i ai s was more than 73 \K'\ cent higher 
tiian that of Nnn-Blatks w ho had an income of Sl r>.()(HK The ileniand 
by Blac ks f m most houselioUl ilems has inc reasc cl asuononMc ally since 
19()S. I hese items iiu hide siu h things as golf cijnipjnenl, boats, 
watches, power lawn-mowers, color I \*s, tape recorders and home 
f ree/cTs. One ol the reasons given is thai during the jkm iod 1960-1970 
the pio|>orijon oi IMai ksow ning h(/nies inc reased aboul thirty [K^r cent 
while that ol \on-BLuks iiuvcasei! bv only iweinv |km cent. 

I hen, l(M), we must take into acc t)imi that, w ilh income parity, nnnu 
Blac ks ha\e now moved into what we call the aniiient socielv. And 
}>eing memlxM s ni tf)e aHhieni sni iety, many Blacks aie now biiving 
various goods and servitesinr the first unw. WeshoukI note, however. 
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that those Blacks who have cxpciieiucd higher incomes for longer 
jKM iods of time have different buying habits than those of the newer 
nicnibers. Forexanipie. it is less likely to find a Black whose income 
has been high for a given period ot time investing large smnsof money 
in new cars. 

This, of course, |H)ints to the fact thai all Blacks do not share the same 
buying habits. Xcitfier do ihey share, in many instances, the same pref- 
erences among gwds and services. But they do insist thai the key to 
success is tnotivaiion and education. Blacks have made a dynamic im- 
pact both in the field of ediuation and as consmnerj^. In the field of 
business and industry tliey are now able to enter into tlie higher Job 
categories, given suffi< u-mi ed\ication and training. 

Finally, we note thai, whether one is minority or non-n\inoriiy, we 
only ask "If you work for a man, in heaven's name Avork for liim. If lie 
pays you wages w hich supply you with bread and butter, work for lum; 
sjK-ak weli of him; stand by him and stand by the institution he repre- 
sents. If put to a pinch, a?i ouiice of loyalty is worth a p<nuul of clever- 
ness. If you must vilify, condenni and eternally disparage — resign your 
lx)sition and. w hen you are outside, danm to yoiu* heart's content, but 
as long as you arc part of the insiituiion, do woi condemn it. If you do 
that, yo\i are loosening tlie tendrils that are holding you to the instit\i- 
tion. and at the first high Avind that comes along, you w ill be uprooted 
and blown away, and probably you will never know the reason why.'' 
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Can Management Strategy 
Save the Private Sector? 

DIRCK HARH VI) 1 



I bv subjcti jssigiu'd io nic bolli iiwcs nic aiul could sccni coiil'usiiig 
to \uc — ihc laiifi tor ihicc i casons: 

H» si. one < an tonsidfi the ciucstion. as worded, cmiicly within che 
splinv ot intt'ifst in which you oiKM'aic— educational institutions. 

Or. one tan (onsider the (jiiestion, as worded, entirely within t!ie 
sphere of interest in whieli I operate — capitaUsin. 

Or. ()!ie ( an consider the (juestion. as wordect. to he in a coinhinalion 
of lH)th spheres. 

In lact. 1 hope to beahic to demonstrate to you that ho!h our spheres 
of interest, oi Dilds. aie in the same universe and as such cannot be 
separated it eitlier is to survive, much less continue to prosjK'r and 
grow. 

Perhaps, we can best get at ilie (juestiou bv parsing ii (I have saved 
that word ior you since im freslnnaii high school Latin course). The 
(|Uestion seems to me to break into three parts, 

Manas^fffirtif Sttfili\ir\, I think we can all agjce that "suategy" means 
"long-range planning." bitl how about the (|ualilying adjective "man- 
agemeui**}' Do we mean "business management" or "college manage- 
ment" or both.- { he\ have difTerences and similarities in tiiat: 

1. IMotessional background exjjerience foi one is olteu (|uite dif- 
ferent than for the other. 

2. rbe prima! y products are tpiite diffcieiu: 

a. In your case. pro\iding vour students with an improved 
intellecmal curiosity, with the by-products. ^xMhaps, of jx^rsonal 
char«icier. technical research ( apacity. an<i so forth; 

b. In otu case, the pioduct is principallyadded capital, with by- 
products, sometimes growth in employees personal chaiacter, 

Er|c im 



iiitclk'tiiKil tuiiosiiN. flu (W'f st't'Ui, at \\\s\ planet* U) a 
^M'alcr siiniKuii) in hy-proiliuls than in prinuny prodiuts.) 

:i 1 he imii <>[ iiirasuu- 1(m stud-ss — 

a. In \<>ui (aM\ llu' licj^itc ot nu it aNCil inicllcc uial iiwaiviios 
and lUriosiiN ailiii vt'd iiuii\ idnally and rolkeiivrlv iii as many of 
\()vn cliai jL^i'N as ()i)>sii)k'— w hit h often lakes \ ears nieasm r: 

1>. In Dur tasc. i\w amonnt ol iuc irascd c«i|)iial adcU'd, as mea- 
sured in doll.n s — ulik li ( an he i eeorded ahnosi inunediately. 

I. I he ni()>t ()h\i()iis simihu iu, I Mippose. is lhat we both hve in a 
woild (d (a>h ch>l[ars anil f>iid^etN. and with the same pressures 
on hoth — and. I suspeet. the same agonies at "budget litiie." 

Now, heh)ie totuinnit)^ with our parsing. U'l us go i)aek and eotn- 
nienionw hal \ havevaid >o lar. I have noted a certain lew of probabb 
juarn siniilai ities and thssiniilarities l)etween eohege managenieiu and 
busine.sN maiiageniera. Pk-ase nov. note iha'. bv.siness '.uaiKjgeUiCin is 
loialK depentk'tn on lolk'ge mauageineni il it is to sin vive. 

Business management re<|iiires an iiureasing fk)w of \ ()ung fK^opk* 
wlio Ate c ieati\ e (I.e. have inteHec iual t in iosiiv), and business manage- 
ment rtlTers iu total a wicket rajige oT ouik ts hn cieaiivitv, in niuiv 
ch\erse wa\s, lor an inchvichial lhau anvoibei prolessiou I e.ui think ot. 

I he NUccessluI business exec iitive does not jusi lake advke I rom his 
hui\er. He nnisl imder>tand whai his lawyer is saying so thai he can 
evahiaie the aUerna lives and make the hnal (k^ision. The sueeessful 
l)usiness e\etuii\e must miderstand the theoi \ behind a new eheinical 
prcKess. rrr other teehnical (k'velopmeu! , >o dial he can evahiate its 
eonnneix i.il possibiHties and make the final ckxision. The sueeessful 
business exet utivr must understap.d new .uTounting tec hni(|ues so thai 
he c an evahiaie aUernate uses ot c apital and make ihe final dec isions. 
*t lu' successful f)iisiness e\etuii\e pi act ices the art of logic . and most 
aie c lealive ai expressing themselves in w riting and speec h. The sue- 
tes.sfcd f)iisiness execmive must be a eompetent analvst ol all tliese 
diverse skills and fac tors in order to weigh them together. .And finallv, 
the Mic eessf ul btisiness exec lulve nui>t Understand hmnan f railties and 
strengths in a gre.n nieasuie, both lo siieec\ssrullv markei his producls 
and ideas and to lead a team of people wtjo usually have differing 
jxiints of ;iew tr) a common goal. Whei e else cm an individual hud 
such a dixerse outlet hn intellect? 

Business management is depende!it on college management for 



such lutuie exec iitives. Although lew busitiess executives stai I as exe- 




tiiliws. lilt' Uiisk (li\c*jsi' init Jlt'i IimI ahilits usually ioiues tunn ilirit 
lot iiKil o\ tollogc cdutatinn. 

Now l);u k to parsing oiii {jucsiioii: 

///< P)ivtiU Sf'iiot. AiL;ain this tati iiumu (lillt'K'ut lliin^L;s in \oiii i oin- 
nninitv Unni in miur. 

IVjliaps U) \()u tlic private srctoi is (liat ji;\<uq) ol private eollcgos 
with lilllo restiaiiit oi\ t m t it uUun asri)iu})arc<t \s ilh puhhc institinion.s 
whic h arcoM atom seoj stu<K i u\vi\ [)ar italh h\ gtnr iiuuojual itct lee. 
Or perhaiis it hriw^s lo iniud other prohlenis (vl eo)iipeU\io\i witli pvdv 
lii nni\ei viiies. mk Ii as Iniuhn^ ttoni pii\ate loiUKlaUoiis. atul ahiiiuii 
or aliiiniiae J4i\ iug, \ersiis ^ovenniieui ap[)H)pi iatioos with theii en- 
c iuiiheriii|tr \esij it lions. lVilka[)s in all insian( es the latlei case means 
to \oii some (iituiation on the \a[)i(i advaneenieiii ol iiew eoniepts in 
intellei inal (U*\el( >ptnent. 

To lis ill hnsiiiess, the priv ate sector is that torin (»l ec oiiotnie aeii\i!\ 
where iieaiion oi tapital is the \ eaiis\K K^)aK with sueeess {lependent 
iHK>n i:uli\ idnal i ieaii\ i!\ or exptession. J o })e sww the private sector 
is always somewhat eiKiiinhered h) j^overnnieni regulations (though 
all lei^ulaUoiis are no! neeessarih hatl). For example, we have manu- 
iaediritjg eompanies stieh as iiiitie in e(n\!\ast with NASA, ov })rivate 
lUilitN companies versus minnt ipal utilils companies (all ol' which en- 
)L>ago in hirsitiess ai ). 

In hoih instances (ediu alion and httsinessj (he disdiuiion is not et\- 
lively clear in that there are many relative dv^^iees ot government eti- 
cumin atut* in l>oth tollei^es and businesses. However, I helie\e a 
greater debtee ot diverse intellectual euiiosily eait he utude twattttesV 
when theje is a lesser de^reeol govenmu'rital ic\t;nlarion on eithei (he 
college si ene oi die hvisiness seene, 

1 his is not to he interpreted as tneaninj^^ that we d<» not want laws. 
Our comnrv was tounded as a nation of law , and (althouji^h ii has (x'en 
a little harti to teeogtii/e al sotne levels dm ing this past vear) I irnst we 
all believe it should contijine to he a nation ot law. Rathei , I atn talkitig 
ahcmt regulations wiiiten w itliin ihe huv— whetliei , as a pnhlit college 
\tni are ])r()hihitcd from making available a new, worthwiiile and 
ttmely c<ni!sc offering l)eeaiisc» oricstrictions on tlje use of your fund- 
ing, or whether w e in business are prohibited from bringing ftn ih, Un 
example, f :.A'r\' in a eonummily l)ecause of the political vagai tes of 
bureauc ratic regulation, '['here is in *:ach case loo little regaul to the 
coinmereial or inteiiecuial needs and values of the jX'opIc each group 
serves. 
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It seems to ine that in tr\ing to cteline "private sector'' for our two 
worlds, ue find tlie converse o! Our cont luding notation in defining 
•'management strategy," hut primarily for ilie same reason. Namely, 
despite simil.uities and dissimilarities, die colleges are extremely 
dependent on business to g»iin iis nnub independence from govern- 
ment regiiiation as |)ossiblc. On tlie surface, you miglit iliink that I say 
tliis because I favor private funding resulting / nn a healthy economy 
rather tlian dependence on government funding — a fad winch is cer- 
tainly important, biu not the paramount reason. 

The more innx)rtant reason relates to the last two words of the (|Ues- 
lion we are parsing. 

Can savf\ We see U)day an increasing number of our young |x*ople 
eleiting courses of action or careers which do not challenge their 
mental capabilities, ihcreby robbing this nation of llie creativity w])ich 
t!iey might provide. It is not only your responsibility to inc rcase iniel- 
Icctnal curiosity among our young people but also to leave them with 
a sense oJdoing somelliing creative with their intellect for i)nr society. 
As noted before, business offers these challenges, and I believe the 
colleges need help in directing their young people into this challenge, 
ihe young peoj>le whom, in turn, we both must count on lo save the pri- 
vate sector. 

1 will not go into a discussion here and now cm why our young people 
((uit college, decline to enter a contributing career, go live on a moun- 
tain, hitch-hike for a career, etc. And 1 have nothing against those 
selections per se, I merely note the problem of afHuence, which seems 
to be destroying profit motivation — a motivation w hich we are not re- 
placing, l et it suffice to say that this waste of talent which thecountt y 
needs in order to survive occurs lo a greater extent today than it did, 
say, twenty years ago. With an expanded economy and all its problems, 
we need those people who can contt ibiUe even move today. 

1 would like to suimnari/e what I consider to be the single nios( im- 
porlant asjx'ct of what I have noted thus far. Whether we are consid- 
ering management strategy for college or for business, and whether 
we are considering the private sector as college or as business, there 
is a great in leiclepen deuce Ix'tween the two — namely, that business 
needs more young people of creative intellectual ability and colleges 
need more stimulating and attractive goals io which to direct their 
talented ymuig j^eople. Our mutual success in putting this creative 
young talent together with (his need for creativity ran save (he privace 
sector, and also provide more funding for independence in colleges, 
and more responsible business action for greater independence from 
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pooily {.oMsiclfird Kgulation, Now. (an in.maHt'tutMit strategy on lx)tfj 
our parts stimulate thfisf exciting' ch.illfngt's (or our young [Hoplc? 

('Icarly. wv nni got llu* iiio.sl impn>veinc«U by working together, 
sinte llic goal is nntiual, 

First, Id us look at sonic latcts nl the thinking ol today s yonng 
|x*ople. 

1. I hev are tuoie sympaiheiic lhan eatlior generations toward less 
fotrunate people. 

2. Many nioie ol ihetn and Ironi more diverse backgroinids than 
ever l)eloie ean olMain eilutaiicui and iutelleetual stimulation al 
colleges and universities. 

l\. riiev tot ui earlier in life sotue \erv strong (ol'ten |X)orly based) 
opiiiituis alK)Ut their eiuiroiuuent wliich are diHieult to shake 
(or whiih cannot be shaken without adverse emotional cffetis). 

i. I hevare not as itieline<l to follow the examples or desires ot ihciv 
patents, or jx'rhaps any older adults. 

3. Fewof'theni really imderslatid that the creation of capital henefus 
all niankitul, not Jttsl the execuiive. or even more importantly 
what the creation of capital is. (It is confused w ith personal prof- 
il.) 

6, Fewer still recogni/e that the husittessinan in America has a 
greater dired effect on the fortunes of tnore of the less fortunalc 
people in this counirv than any other profession. 

Agaiirsi that backgtoinul we have to get the following message to 
thetn. *A\ e the colleges w ill start stimulating you. we I lie busitiesstnen 
will keep stinuilaiing you. for as long and as lar as you warU to and can 
go — fo! the good of numkitul and our enviroiunent." 

Sotne further thoughts come to mind. 

1. Introduce into your history anti sociology or other appropriate 
courses, noi just et ono)U!t s ctnn ses. a grcaler emphasis on the place of 
capiuil ( reation in our society, and foi the society, and how it has really 
worked and can work — tiol just I'm the business leader but with an 
especial emphasis on w hat it has done ami can do for all people in 
our society, 

2. Wlien talking to studeius aboitt the unpleasant aspects of busi- 
ness (i.e. the Frf affair, llie milk scandaK etc.) be objective and jx)ini 
otu that these are isolated incidents. I fear a non-objecn've appic)acfi 
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on this subji'it bv soinr sciciu t* um(1um\s ;iiul oihcis, And I ;nn 

sati ilial ihc |HTS()!ial.pi()lif niotivalidn ol a lew l)usinossineii liasovci - 
sliailtAvcd ihv (liviM Sf business (il)jt*c tivtvs ol the inan\ . 

S. \\>'\u\ oia ihai a i^tiMiiM nninbiT <>i b\isinoss ioprrscni»ai\cs di)- 
m\v ilicii Sfj\kt*s oji liospital i)()ai{ls, srbcxil and ti)llc^^f boards, eu . 
iban anv(Khrt i>i()rfssi()n. At Icasi \\u\[ is my cxpcritiKc in Watcibniy, 
CcnnuTiiiin. 

1. Kuipliasi/r ilu' inlclU'cinal KKSK)XSIBI I.I I V o\ ihc business 
man. 

3. And bnalh. inxiu'i'lixpirjn hni nndnslanding and iralistii i)usi- 
nt'ss leaders lo nm\c anil (»dk lo btiili simlcnts and fac nUv, ]):n tic niaily 
un \Uv subjec I nl tlu* hij^b atui diverse decree ofitUelleeUial stitnnlaiion 
refpiired in and [)jo\ided ))) b\jsiness, svbit b is in ahnnsi all cases 
bandleil u iib a vet v bi^b level oi' inorabu . 

I bis I an be paj t olDin niatui^enienl strategy and it c an Ik* a start to 
saving our private seitin io everyone's l)eneiiL 



Implications of Statewide 
Planning and Coordination 

WA I IS H I L L. I K 

h is alw.iNs (Lnii^cnuis tn nt'iali/i'^iu"\ tM more so than u itli stiitc- 
\\i<U' pljiinint^ ainl (ixjixliiKitiow. rnlotUiiKiuly. i^fiici ali/atioji is 
snnu'Umt's unavoidalilr (us in tliis instaiuc) wlun it will In* used pii- 
inaiih to st'|i.iia(i' ilu' iSst'iiUal troin the Itss rssnitial aivas uiuk*r 
( oMsidiiation. 

Statewide t ooi diiMiicni will lake plare. l he ([uestion is whether il 
^\ ill he ini[^(ised at the slate or the f edei al level, or wfiethei il w ill result 
iiaturalh (toin the opeiation oi niarket totves. i.e.. whether the pres- 
slues i>l siip]>l\ and demand will hi ini; ahoul ii>oHlinatii>n. C'.oordiira- 
tinn no\\ takes plate to some extent at all thiee levels. I (xhiy we see 
toordiiialioii takini; pkiie j>rimaril\ at the state level. I)ut ihere is no 
^ua\ai\tee ihai it will eomiinie U\ do so in the luiure. I n tlie ( ontraix , 
ihere is strong e\ idenee to in<li( aie ihat market ioires w ill play tlie key 
role in luiure eoi>rdinaii(;ir 

I he ])rohlenrs thai sct in tonstanth to j)laL,aie statewide ioordina- 
lion may l)e due in (onsidei al)le measure to a tetident \ tor slate eoor- 
dinalijiiL^ agent ies to ignore or attempt to opjK)se market [ort es. I lie 
atiguish o\ er t osi-iufhu ed milion ini reases is otu' example. " I' nil or m" 
(enuie p{>!it ies is auotlier. C)ne possil)ilil\ is i hat, in an ailempt to .sol\ e 
iht SI- prol)li'nis, state co<Mdinaiing ageiu ies w ill u y to complelely seal 
oil eduiatioual polities hom tnaikei tortes. (Whether or not the 
|M»li( vmakers explitiilv realize that that is what thev aie doing is 
<inothei ([Uesiiorr ) AtU'Uipts lo igtu >re (m ()pp< isf mat kel Iok t's will he" 
( har.K leii/ed h\ li'u^pt^raj \ snt ( i *-s( > ones w t)i( h ( at ry w ithin tlietn- 
selves the seeds ol tluii i\\\u ifxeisals. 1 hev will also result in what 
bureaiu raiit pitrasemakers like to tall "iiuei esting limes." 

An alternative response to the j)rol)!en)s whi( h v slalew kle eoor- 
diiiauugagein i( s would he in take explit it a( toum ot inarket tor( es aud 
pel mil litem lo assisi in sol\ ing ()rohletns. IVi haps this is too itnu li to 
t xpe( I at this time. 
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Thr Bash (?J Statf Coofvhfialhfi 

Ifiho (|Ucsti(Mi ot (oordinatioii at tlu* fcclcial level aiul by tlic market 
niay bo piil aside [ni later con siclei ai ion, aiiention caubegivet) loeoor- 
(linalion at the state le\el. Todav the jnime enipliasis on coorib'nalion 
is usually loutid ai the state level. Four ty[)es are familiar. 

First is volunlnyy an^dbiation in institutions; i.e., Uiere is no s^ate 
ageiu y eliarged with the tool dination responsibility. This is possible in 
only a tW sparselv |K)pulatecl states with lew educatioiial institinions, 
most of w hit ii are }>ni)lic institutions. I his aj)proa(ii is generally inef- 
fetlive, \\\ reality, eoordination is imposed indirectly through state 
appropriations. 

Second, there are statv. }>l(inui}}^ and com dmating agencies, liy defini- 
tion. ^)or(hnating agencies lack ctnUtol over budget making and insti- 
tutional budgets. Most statewide [)lanning an(l eoordination is al- 
lempted bv sh( h agencies. OfteJi theii eft*)rts reflect a legislative out- 
look, i.e., they tend to give the publie interest primacy on those 
(HTasiof)s ulien public interests conflict with institntional interests. 
They generallv are not very elfeetive because they lack the power to 
enforce eoordination. 

The itiird approach is the wihivide governing board which has the 
|M>wer to plan and coordinate. Statewide buatds of control are increas- 
ing in nmnber. Cienerally they already are or soon will become institu- 
tionally conirolk'd and oriented. 

Finally, there is direct Ifgislativ*' foordhiafhm. In the absence of ef- 
fec live 1 ()ordinali()n elsewhere* legislatures are Ibrced to assmne the 
role ol' coordinator (consciously or imconsriously) when making ap- 
propriations to indi\ idnal institutions. 

I fiete are notable e\cepti(»ns, but these gencrali/ations at least illus- 
tr<ite the liUige ol p(^ssibilities in statewide coordination. 

i'lu* ini[)lications of c ac h tvpe of coordination at the state level are 
ver\ cliftereni h>r dif ferent sectors of the educ ational conuuiniitv. For 
e\ani[)le, the tvpical state planning and coordinating agency which 
lai ks budget control (and thus any real power) is hkely to generate plan- 
ning reconnnendations which are viewed by die public institniions as 
being a tlueat, i.e.. as invasionsof (heir autonomy. On the other hand, 
the iir»npublic sec tor is likelv if) find support fioni snc h agenc ies — even 
lliougli it maN ix- cd limited eftec liveness — in thai coordinating agen- 
c iesot ten seek to tnid wa\ s tm a state to take ad\ aiuageof luuued spac e 
in pri\ale institutions. H4nse\er, since these agencies ty()icallv lack 
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sutfkiciil |n)\\cr or inlliu'tui* to implcmfiu tlifir laonimciulations in 
llu* fiuf of strong (ipposilion Irotii tlic ()iiljliL' set tt>r. tlicircoiucin over 
the piivaiL* sector usiuilly lias limited practieal benefits. 

By eojitiast, the statewide JL^[n\el iiiiig Ixiaid (uhk li In dotniitiou has 
planning ami ent>rdiuating i es])onsihi!ities plus eontiol over ^lie bud- 
gel) has the ptnver to iniplenietit its leeommeiulations. It seldom has 
the oi ientation to do so. Few take a s\ stemwide \ ieu [)oint, at least not 
toward a svsteni whieli iiu hides noiipnhlie as well as p\iblic institutions. 
Realizing the potential inlhieiu eand [)ouer ot siuli statewide gcAern- 
ing hoards, the pnhlic insiitntioiis, es])eiiallv the prestigious piihlie 
universities, seek to gain lonlrol o\er them, rsually tlieN are smeess- 
fiiL Asa result, it is rare for statewide go\einitig boat (Is U) Jnake recom- 
inendahons wliich are likelv to increase' the ahihtv ( » the nonpublic 
institntioiis to iDinpeie w ith the public sector. Such hoards are inider- 
slandahly loath to re< nnuue/id linatK iai siippoi t tor nonpublic institu- 
tions or sincients attending theiu. I he tendencv is h)r statewide g()\ern- 
ing !)oai<!s to be s{>okesnien tor the interests ol die public institutions 
even wlu-n those interests ina\ be seen bv others to conflict witli the 
public iiueresl.^ 

I laving made these genera! i/ations — and many more could l)e made 
— the real cpiestion is w liether there is wun !i to be gaitied by a detailed 
review oi the implications ol each type of state-level cooiflinatioti ol 
public, private and proprietary insdtutions. It is suggested thai further 
generalization mav he counterprodnctive. i.e.. may lead to conclusions 
w hich, though I bey may Ik* acctn ate w lien avet agcd across large num- 
iK'rs of stales and institutions, are grossly in.uciirate in respect to how 
a specific polii v in a speciiic slate atfects a specilic iustilution, I o put il 
another wav. oiity an examination ot parlidjiaj cases in theii own 
unicpie euvironmem is lik' lv to be productive ot good public policy. 
This is Ix'canse state coordinating hoards atid their general situations 
are suflu it'Utly homogeneous thai it is ihv d if ft' truos in the pnjbletns 
ihey taie that ai e ol polic y interest. 

What appears to bold greater pi otnise is an e\aiuinaiio!i ot plaiming 
ami cooifhtiatioti at ibe federal level, and coordination by market 
forces. 

FethM al plamtingatid co(U<lina(i<m has great iuniact due to the lever- 
age inbei eut in federal f unds. In fai t the leverage is far greater than 
the pn)|X)rtion of the eclncati()n bill paid at tbe federal level, l lie fed- 
eral imf)acl. nevertheless, is sttiallei ttian it might be. because il is na- 
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hoiial polk N lo miiinni/i' lr<k'ral <lii< c lion ot Maicvsidr or liisiiiuiional 
planning and cooidiuaiiou in.isnuu h as v is a j^nming tirnd lo- 
waid (llrciiing Icdfial funds lo siudcnts (iis in ilw Bask Opponnnity 
(ii ant) anclAn ifiKtiigli sla(t' (ooidinating hoaids (as in ihv " I '202 com- 
niissions" Icgislaiion). I Ik' l)asi( trikral jvisunc is lo rncoinagc t'l- 
fcvlivc stale planning and tooiclifialion and. whcdicr intention i!'v or 
hot, loanable inarkel iorttsto play a larger roie in an^rdiuation than 
at present. 

riiere arcothet views (d'ttie ('e<(eral posture u liieli (on/lk t w ith this 
view. 

Chaugt's ift i-i)i(t)u itii^ Path rtis 

Hefore examining pl.nniing .nid eoordiiiutuin l)ased on matket 
forces, il is lirst necessarv to exptoie lliose changes in the pattern ol 
linanting poslseeondar\ education which are likelv to make matket 
lorces a significant it iiol the dominant lat ior in die near Iiinne. I lie 
first .nid most siguirua/it change In ilie financing ))aitern ina\ well he 
llie sliili in legisl.it ive altitudes t elating lo who should pav tor iK)St- 
secondary education. In the past the concept li.is been that ihe public 
tK'iiefit f rom ediicalton is so great that past studem getierations shoidd 
be taxetl U> pay signifitatu pordous of* die |)ostsec()!Klarv edncatk)n 
costs {)f stndenis ^provided, of comse* that iliey atteiul pul)lic insiitu- 
lk)ns). (iurrent research has i .used great (l<nif)isasto the exietit oi pub- 
Ik beuehi — donbi .is lo w ho re.Uly ]>ays ihe hill and who leally benefits. 
Whether the existing appio.uh is e(juitable or elTective in achieving 
national go.ils is indoij!)t. Moreover, as holders ot undergradu.Ue and 
giadnaie degrees hud tliai they are noi conunauding ihe salaries they 
expected. c(msideral)le dtmht is also f)eing raised .is to whether tfie 
/tnvalr f)etu*iiis of a college educ atk)!) .i! ee<|ual to the costs, even ;dter 
any subsidy is de<ha lefh 

f his marked dec re.ise in the higit \al(ce loi nierh pl.trerl on ihe pub- 
fic and private henehts of a (oUege edtic.ition, coupled wilh increased 
tieniaud for more emphasis on voc.nitjual education, nonechu aliona! 
pressures for tax dollavs. dec teasing denuhul lor college admisskm, 
and a m\ri.ul ofOther {a( lot s. liavcc.iused the old (ptesiion lobe asked 
again w ith incre.isirig f ic(|uenc\ : "Who should pay for a posise(ondaiy 
ethnatioM — the sitidetit or society?" I he answer being given lochiv is 
iiu reasingjv weighted tow an! the siudeni and awa\ iVoin so(ieiv — ai 
least in terms <d the |K*r(eni.ige disti ibution of c(»sts. 

I he most nb\ ions ex.unple of this trend is the gieal inc rease in leri- 
eral and lecleialh -suhsidi/e<l loans lo postsec ondary students in the 
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]x\s\ (it'tadi". Die < ui rent "luit" hc}iin(l-(lio-st*ciu>s topic oldist ussidm, 
intcHiic iotitlngenl loans, is one a>usc(iuctHc <>! I'tloris to makv the 
i*vcr-iiu rcasin^itr linatu iai biuticn being phurd on snidcins more ccpiit- 
al)k* (and nioiv attt']>tal)k*), 

CircaUM' atii'piabilitv o\ loans lowers pn'ssures \oi non-K paxabk* 
grants lot die stuck iil reipiit inj^ finatu iai assistaru e — anil means tliala 
yt eater ()i(ip()t tir)n of tliecost ol edutation will I)e t>oi nebv tbe siudenl 
iiisleati of socieiv. 

I be desit al)ilitv ol tliis trend is not ai issue bere. Wbat is iin])ortant 
is to re<(\5;;ni/c tbai it is a treml and tbal we nntst eoine to gii[>s with its 
it»i))lieiUions. 

A seeond rimtlanieniaU ban^e in bnani int; patterns growsoul id die 
liist tbani^e. It is tbe liend to linauie stutknits on tbe l>asis oi' iue<l 
railier llrin to linattci' instiuiiions on tbe )>asis ot numbers.^ Most 
notiteabk* m (be bileral ievel. it is now bein^ given serious disinssinii 
at cbe stale k vid. I lie sb<ulbatid slateineni is ' aid lo students" ralber 
iban "aid to institiuioiis/* 

(Consider (be inipbiaiions (/I sikIi a polic a cliantre, Wbeie imple- 
tnenied. it means tbat pv[))lic' instiintious ba\e to laise tbeir luitions t<*J 
of isct revenues U>si wbeu lax dollars are reiiirei leii iii aiii to MnikMits. 
1 liese tuition inc reases rlo noi relleit i lianges in i)is!r?ic tioiial tosts 
but railiei cbanges in die route Uitougli wbicb pul)be monies ai [i\e a( 
institutions. (We (uigbi lall sui fi luitioii ini leases "revenue-induced** 
to disiinguisb tbeni Iroiii i!ie 'eosi-indnci'd*' tuition increase's uu"n- 
tioned earber.) Kven ii iacuhv salaries and f>ibei eosi eompoiieiits <jt 
|K>stse< ondaiN edu(<uion uere to retnaiti (((U Itanged. tbeie is loiisict* 
eral)k' stope lor UAenue-iiiduicd luitioii in( reasi's. 

Sucb tuition iiiireases will teipiire iiio[e student aid. And t() (be 
e\tent tbat studeiu aid is giNeii ditediv U) tbe student latber tli.in iii- 
tlirettlv \ia an institution— i.e,. to tbe extent tliai aid follows tbe stu- 
denu not tbe iuslitudoii — tbe edect of students eboiees on die itistim- 
jjons is gread\ ini u\tsed. B\ (be same token, to tbe extent ibai tuition 
inc reases at public institutions narrow tlie tuiiiiui dil let ential between 
p!if)br ;nHt private iustiiutioiis. ibe private sec tor's liiianeial pligbl is 
grealK reduced. Mie |>ri\ale iirsiiimion's al)iliiv to c(un[)ete iji the 
matketplaee is gieatK eiiliaiued. 

fbeie are (►titer signibcant tiends wlikb point to planning and cci- 
ordinatiini iti tlie (turn e based increasingly on market foices. Hut slate- 
wide planning is faj from eiuk'd iti ibe sbort leini. Wlucb will < ome to 
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(IcjiiuiUc ill iIk' loiij^ In ni—sliUt'Uult |)laiiiniig aiul tooidiiuuion oi 
f.iarkct ciu)niiiKUii)ii — is (m {roni cli'( 

I iu lin|)(n laiuf DlMait wiiic planning and i ODKliUiiliini api)C'ai s 
(loiincci lo iiu itMsr — ai kasi in liu" sfioM iciin. Wliilr a iivud is noi vol 
ut'll estahlishcd. ihcic is sotur osidriuc ihai an in< icasitig nundxT of 
Ntaif lci;ishamrs w ill nunc (<> sncngdicn sia(c planning . td (uordina* 
lion hv luiiiing siau* ( uordinaiing agcmics into governing lx)ards. 
Likewise, ilieie is n.iurh rviciriic r rliar these strengtheneci boards will 
1)0 I barged wiUi bi chider resiHiJisibiliiies than ai present. I heir respon- 
sil)iruies are niusi likeK to be e\tiMuled in im bide die phmning and 
eoordination ol siaie ta\ resoinees diiec ied lo private enlleges and to 
linanctal assise. iruc* to stale resiiients attending private institulions. 

\l fiuuHng tor the 1202 ( uaniiissions ealled lor in the federal Fdii- 
i aliiMi Anienibnenis ol 1 is provided, states will be retpiired lo con- 
sohd.Ue siaU'uiiie pLnniiiig atul tuordination into one agene\ tor all 
l\ pes ot poslsec ondaiA ediuation — pul)lic , private anct propriel;n \ — 
in order n) g;ijn access lo cei lain te(b'ral tuiuls. In a<Ubtion lo liie 1202 
tonnnissions. there are oilier ( ( )ordin.iting eltoris now autlnni/e'd l>ia 
as yet iinlunded. siu b as incenti\es to states (or t onipi ehensive student 
itiianc tal aid programs andediu ation oppcirtiinity intbi mationeenters. 
Whedier thev will eonie into l)eing seems to binge largelv njK>n who 
w ins the behind-lhe-si enes struggle between the publie colleges and 
nniwrsities and die si.ite legislators. 

riie pnblii colli'ges do not want strong snnew ide planning and eo- 
oj dinanon agen( ies duIl ss diey ( an ( o/uro) thein, \v}iile slate legislators 
in( reasingly insist that there nuist f)e statewide planning and (oovdina- 
tion which incbides mnsideraiioii ol the private seclm . i he pnlilir 
ediitational institutions have won the fjattle to date. Wliellier the) will 
win tbeii w.iv in tlie intnie remains to l)e seen, 

Sncb v^ arstan abva\ s be won bv legislative lori es il lliey i boose, idr 
ibey ((HHiol appj ojiri.itions. Indeed tlie uhiinate power over all pviblic 
inshtutions lii s in the hands o( legislators in Ixjth a |x)htiial and ati 
economic sense. Indiret tl\, this is otten true tor non))ubli( institutions 
as well, sini e what the public sei U\\ doi s cm determine the late ol the 
piivale set tin . Whether legislatoi s will strengtlu ii statewide pl.inning 
.nul coordination in ifie ttear term (oi move more toward market toor- 
din.uion) is l.ngeK de[)en(U'nt ui\ how well postsec cnularv ethicaliou 
tjnd state ( ooidinatoi s \^(>i k logediei to resolve ecbicatioiial problems 
in tlu' vetirs inimediateU ahe.ui. 1 1 pi oblems siu h .is tlie financ ial plight 
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ol pvivaic colleges, dct rcases iti rlemaiul tor college echu cUion, in- 
aclctjuate sfudent aid, pniliferaiion oi (iegiee programs and faculty 
iiiiioiii/ation are not signilicauilv reduced, it is likdv that statewide 
planning and coo rdiixatinj> agencies w ill be given increased power over 
llie mission, prograjn and bndgei ni public and private institndons. 
Such a trend seems well estahlislied. at least for the years immediately 
ahead. 

If. in uuti. the sltenglhened agency which has became a boaid of 
(ontrol then fails to succeed in signilicantiy reducing some of these 
problems (and most are difficult if not im[)ossible to sohe wilinn the 
c\istii\g luiatu ing scheme ;uul jxjlivtcal cliurate), state legislatmes aiul 
the Ciongress may choose not to continue tlie statewide agent v ap- 
proach. Instead tliey rnay select Horn among several rehaivelv radical 
alienuuives related j)rimarilv to financing. 

Two of these radical alternati\es fall in the "nevei >ne\ci -land" cate- 
gory. One is l ull f unding of the costs nf postsecondarv educatioti, i.e.. 
free edu( citioii; I here apj)e.ns chance of this being achipted. It is 
jx)liiically and economically unrealistic even w heti confined to the eliin- 
ination of tuition charges. Moreover, this approach w<udd haOKrupt 
the private sector. 

At the otlicr evtrenie is full-cost iuuion without a fulK finuled stu- 
dent aid j)rograui/I'()i^ is e(|ually unacceptable (ux social. et tmomic and 
political groii!uls. 

What is nuisi prctbable is an approach which cot\ibiues sii^nificant 
increases in tuition at public schools with a redirec tion of the go\ern- 
memal revenues formerly going into tuition subsi<lies lo grams to 
students based on need, Wheti combined with int teased loans t(» stu- 
dents, this approach would permit elimination of the economic b.irriers 
lo |y)stsecondary echaatiim inunediateiy. (anient research indicates 
tins (an be done w ithout .my additional tav dollars being rcfpiired.'^ 

Such an alternative to the present IhiantiaS pauern has many appar- 
er,t adviintages— jud poses niatn threats to the status (pio. Among 
them are: 

— the cost differential between public and non(iublic insiitmions 
would be greath narrowed. (I his is seen as desirable bv the pi*i\ale 
sector — and as an airathema by the public. J 

— increased competition for students between the public and the 
ttonpubhc sector {as a icsulr of more ecpinl cliatges to students) 
would increase cost-ef fee ti\ e utili/ation of edm ation lesomx es. 
(Foi eNiunj)le. inci eased enrohi)ents in private instltut'ums might 
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in ilic |>ui)li( S(\ tt)r. at si^niluiuu s.tvin^s to the laxpavri. 1 lictv 
is iu» ]n ti\ 111 spi ll (un who wnvild tavoi ;nul uiio cipposo snch a 

— ciitoitrjcnis in p<istsc\(»n(laM c'<lii( aJion wouhl ini iiMst- rinc lt> ihc 
i'lirnniaiion nT cc onoinic han ic i s. ihnili s(rl(n s slumUl snpport 
this U'skih.) 

— ai l cssin poNisi( oiiilat \ ctincaiion fni all would [)(' based otu i ilt-ria 
iiiUk'V than alMliiv lo paw i.e., on ilic snit.ihiliiv (d tlic ir^siiiulion to 
du' MuiU'iU atul \ Ko MM sa. ^Soiu<' insiiuuioiis would doplou' ihv 
c'H<(f on iluu) il ir wviv ncgatisc, as it would in a number of 
insi.uko. ) 

I !;ri(' ai e fuanv otlicr i lainu'd ad\ aula^es w Idi li ihc int leasing l)()dv 
ol u seau \) .ippeai s lo NUppoi t. }Vi haps theio is no heUer indiciilor 
I liai die i\ sc an h u suits ate U'ltiui; ilian the rereiu aiiac ks f)v vii inallv 
aU die fi<ni«>iiai ediK .uional assotiaiious i epi esentiui; slate colleges and 
uni\eisines on the i epoi ts ( d' the ( .ouuuitiee lt)i lUonoinit l)e\eU)p- 
nu'Ut. the ( amei^ie ( ajuunission and the ('oltcge laiii ance FAannna- 
linu f^iaid. all o{ w hie ||, diiec ll\ oi indirec dv, < all i(U signilic .tnt tuition 
i!ic teases al puhtir nisiitntion'^. aid to pt ivate institutions and tiillv 
f unded student linaiu iai aid, * 

It is IK It the pvu pose nt tliis paper lo dehato the desitahiliis of in- 
c 1 cMsiii^ ttniiun .it j>nl)lit institiuions in oidcr lo i jllv luiul a toitiljined 
^41 ant; loan student aid pioorattt whic h would eiiniiiiale etotioituc bar- 
I iers ffi posivec (jndai V ediuation, Btil it is necessarx to H"co>»id/e the 
atli ac tive fiess nt the ccuitept lo state le^ishuui es and llie C'otigiess. 
r.spe( ialtv is tins tint it suc h a linaticinif ap])H)acli would letpiiie 110 
iiK a cMse iti tax d< illars. 

t he point lo be tna(le her( is iliat thetv are alternatives available lo 
le,i;islati\e bmlies other d);iii irrt ater cenhali/alion itt staieuide plati- 
tuni;and ( ur>t dinaiinir ;ju(.,jc iesor a natn n to the uc\u aiiai c Itv oi iiid<'- 
(K iideni biidL;els In! eac li publir insiiiution, i.e., ^\ here the !e;d*'^''tin(-. 
n<U ihc' I norclinating a^c lu s . does t he c ()r)j din.tliii^. 

Mmhf t l)nn ti ti ('.ifortfnffftinn and hnn*\'<ii{ifit 

\ here is ^ third altc i tial iw to st.Uewide c oonlinaiion 01 aiiaithv, 
the < an desi rilx d pre\ ious|\ , \s liic h \\(nild lei nattti al luai ket lore es do 
(he < 1101 din at it 11;. Ati appio »i h to iiuattc iui; post sec ondarv educa{it>ii 
witivh uuinpoK^ted tu-ar luK ^ost tidiiou and lull luudiuif ol siudeni 
hriaitc iaI aid nc t'(is wouM |Ka nut ^upplv .nul dcMtKtud to inip.u I on stti- 



(Iciu^ iiiuL ilii')uv;h the 111. iiujhu i on instiuiU(>ti>. 11. i sUkUmii wvrc ;is- 
sin cd ol.KKvss to \ v(\ii\s\[v lin.iiu in^. and ihc tosis lo siudnus w vw 
oiiu|):iiul)lc Ini (oiup.ir.ihk' pidgranis ;U pnhlk and lumpuhlii insiitu- 
lions. sTndc nt's ( Iiduc ni itiMiuuinn \\i>nl{hK' l)as('d on wlicilu i ihc 
pio.tii am ol ti u'd nu l his pcu cixcd nt'<'(U and w Iu-iIkm luMonUl j^Min 
admission. 1 liosl* iiistitntions wliicli wcic MWMi'wc lo slndmls wonld 
putspiM . Those w lii( li wru' not \sould cidKM haw U) niodil y tiiciv ]>vo- 
grains or iai r i lo^ini* ihc ir dooi s. 

1 )iis ah<.'rn.i(i\c' \\onld m.iki' all inslimtions suhjn ( lo nun kci iorccs 
anil wonld noi iKjnnv U gisl.iiiw or agciu \ -dim it'd si.nrwidr plan- 
ning and ( oordin.iiioiK is the h('\ juHni of thh fuifwi, In cdlcc i. ihctc* 
wonUi he iiaiioiKil lonrdin.tiion l)\ ilic ni.irkiM in ih.it, il iniiion nunc 
nc.nlv Vi'lU'cU'd \xw ^os\s. puhlu iusnunit)ns wonld noi be hoimd l)\ 
.11 initial h.Miieis. snt h as in-sMif .ind oiii-ol-sr.uc Million, wliidi ic- 
(hu V pool ol sindenis IVtim whii li iliev niiglii draw. I.ikvwisr, fully 
inndcd sUuUin .lid would intreasf ihr si/r ol ilic n.nioii.il ])(K)I troin 
whitli (. niolinrni lould hr drawn lor hoili puhiii .nul noiipuhlic insli- 
mtioits 

I he ]>oint heinu m.ide here is ili.u n.itioiral manpowei leijuirenK'nls 
are reilet lei I in I he pa\ .i\ .lilahle lo per m his w iih \ ariims skills. In luin. 
I he suppl\ ol persons w iih ihe di sired skills wnn Id hf relaieil to I he cost 
olohiaining iliose skills i.itliei than related priinvnilv lo iodav\ .irliU- 
( i.ilU low t h.n tjes .ii puhlie insi inn ions w hi( h seldom hear an\ iel.it ion - 
ship ((> h ue c osi.s. 

To illnsir.ne. there is A shortaije oT doc tors l.n geh bei .nise theeosl ol' 
edtK.niiig .1 do( i( n is sn grtMi l h.it soeit l\ h.is not heen w illint,Mo exjntnd 
ihi' sp.Ki's in medit.il s( liools lo met i ihe (lemanth ( ■|iat;^;ini^ ne.ir Inll 
eosl. titid j)ro\ idiuji; a\\ die lin.UK ial .lid i ttjuiied. would ^i\ e the niedi- 
cal s( |i(M>Is atii'ss lo the ie\enue>' re(|niit'd lo pi'rtiiit ihem lo expatid 
emohnenis until ihe snpph oi <lociors itK rtMsed lo ilie point where 
deniaiid was sahslieih In similar lashioiL il [)ermilled lo, the market 
wonld ( (KM din.Uei-(hu .uion.il oppin t unities not just loi iio( tors l)ul lot 
le.ichers .nu! all <nher <lis( ipliiu's .md professions .is \\rll, KeseaK h 
tnight well lonliti .e .it si.ur .md n.Uion.il U^xels nii manpowt'i ie(|iiiie 
nu ni proj<( ircnis ami other ititorm.nion UMjuisiU' to a plaiitiing hase. 
hut e.u h instimiion \\<utld he as .nuonomous as the market woidd ' 
niil. i.e., it would ha\ e to plan h( )w i)est lo see nii' lor itsell .i share oi die 
ni.u kel. 

Main .uidiiional illiistialions (onid he ^i\en lo support the conten- 
tion that m.n kel loues, il permitu^d to oper.ite with muc h i^n eater IVee- 
dom th.m tod.n . mii;hi wt ll i liiniii.Ue l)oili the need <m<l the possihilitv 
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oF siatcwitlr planning and (ooidination. 

(lurrcni ncncis — natrowing i\iv niiiion gap Ix'twcrn publu anU pri- 
\Mc insiimiions, suuk ni .lid inucasingiv l);tsi (l on need, inc reasing 
amounts ol' si udcnt .lid/' inc i i\^st <l emphasis on aid lo Mndenls railiei 
rlian instirutions, <inharks in l<<leK'd stq>p^>r^ ni ihv graduate level, 
longi essioivally ivnided studies U) deierniine \he ti ue cost i)rediiiatii>n, 
studies iii aliernative approat lies io funding iK)siset()ndat y eduealion 
— all lliese \x)ini to the seleciion oi new appiuailies to financing post- 
set ondaj V ethii ation in whic h market forces will [)n)N ide the coordina- 
tion lather thau staie\\i<le phunung and Kxndiiiaiing bodies, 

Aeconipanying these new hnancing ap[)roaches, the (hre< tion of 
uliich is tlear. even if tlie specific approaclics to ()e selected are not, 
would l>e two ra<lieal cli;inges. First, tlie student, not society, \vould 
uhiniaielv hear a gready increased [)ortion of the eost of his post- 
,seco)i{iin V ethuaiion — although \hv bulk o\ these costs uiiglu l)e de- 
ferred tht ough use nl loans as a financing vehicle. Second, the educa- 
tion svstem would be transformed from one which operated in large 
part without ef fective planning and coordination tc^ one winch would 
f)e j>fatmed ancf Loordinaied bv the market. 

riw Musir CJioio's 

I'liere appear lo be two hasit choices f at ing posisecontlary etlucaiion 
todav. Neither permits retention of the statos quo, 

! lie lirst is to make statewide [>lanning antl cootdinalion workso welt 
as to of)viate tfie necessity of changing the present financing system. 
I fiis alternative would least distmb (he present system. (ii\en the 
histor) of op|x>silio)i by i!ie pitblic sector to effective statew icJe coortli- 
nation winch gi^es pritnacy to the [)nhli<- interest w hen it conflicts Utih 
insliliuional interestsjhe probahililiesol tliisallernative iKingselec ted 
a|>[»eais sirudl. (u\en the current trends, the time may already liave 
passed when this option was open. 

The seioiul option is to lei the market [>lace <lo (he coord inaliotK 
This ap[)i oa( !i wt>uld greatly disturb lUc j)nblic sec tor, tor it woultf lose 
its competitive pri( e advantage. It conid cause profoinul elianges in 
postsecotuhu N editcaiion. f)Ottj public and noii[>ublic, not all of w hich 
would ultimately prove to have been desii able. Near fidl-cost tuition, 
with the acccnnpanitnenlof f tdlor near full ftuidingorsiudent (nKineial 
aid recjniremenis. seems the deal direction in uliich tlie pattern of 
fiiKUu ing postsec ondary edtjcaiion is nioving. [ he nonpublic sector, 
the taxpayer and the student stand to benefit ftom this tiend. 
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These lite SOUR' oi the most ijupoi tatu iinplkaiions of statcwidv 
planning and lootilinaiiou. I'lu^y have Jvi tMwil link* pvihlic aiicniion 
in the [Kis{. l uill lit' in the Imvlront tcunoirow. And well they 
should be. 

Challffii^t'y aiul ()(ifHntuHitu \ 

The ouuonie is as vet imi !ear. U lhis nation is incieed in the process 
of niovingto in»n kei ( ot)r(h'naiu)n (d"]>^)S!ste()ndary ediuation, to pric- 
ing ediuation so as to rellect niie (osi. to financing stiidenis rather 
(hati instilntions. then postseconilarx ediu ation is in for greater c hange 
lhan it lias ever kncnvn. I o soj))e. stu li change w ill be a threat. I ti 
others, chatige wiil mean new oppcn tnnities. The ilioice lx)th pnhhc 
and niMipoblu sectors nnjsi n>aki' when levievving tlie potential intpaci 
<d die loinitig ( hanges is "Will we he so trauinati/e<! h\ tlie peneived 
tlneats tlr^n we are miahle Uy grasp the real o|)porinnities?** To permit 
this (f) ha()(H n would f)e tragic , 

•St.itcN !s jiu fin.iiu r iii'^tiujiiiui'* S\ niimfH i>ii| shblt ni> u tth lutk' oi no ri'x;at(i 
int \\\v MK in-t-toMoMijt •'r.tni> ot (hi- NtvH)t niN. ■ r<)ii.i) itiMinu'tn" (oo u\u u jntMnv njual 

*Scr #S .Miff in ati.K lu tl l>if>In»^ta|)Ii\, 

\ yn rctit loan ttnuviM x .irr tftn^v>t,M\ (Uul unintcndrtl 
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Modernizing the Liberal Arts: 
A Vie^v from Industry 

[AMFS A. J{)SI:PH 

With (lilies on cvcrv loincr, iIk' univcisitv is in (k'spciiilt' of 
Irirnds. l o cnsniv \\\M ni\ own alU'i;i.inrt's aiv plated in pnipiM per- 
spt'i tivcat i\\v \ oulsct. 1 w anl lo hi ^iii hy rt si.ilingw Iial {\\v 1 It hrcw 
prophets and (ircrk philoso[)htn s knew so well. "! he efleelive erilie 
i\)nsi alsd h( .1 ser\ .mt \\ hile I he eonm lilted sei \aiii niiisi also lie a eritii . 
Mv I elatioiiship to ihe iniivei sitv. ilieretore, has always heen one ol 
serv.nu-i i ilit . 

It is not possible lo lalk ahoni iiKKlei ni/ini; tlu' liheral arl-s lo nieet 
the deiii.inds o! I he eij^hlies u illiont lii st Kjokiiii; .ii several of the ke\ 
{ lialleiii;es w hie h will iiitlnenc c ediiealion in ihe next i wo decaclesol the 
iwentieili (eriimv. I he hi^l ol these is v\ lial sot ial .inalysis are hej^^in- 
niii^ tf» ( iill ilu- loss oi Aiiierit .111 iiidepeiideiK e. 

(Ine ol ilie u ally si)L^iii!ii .nu nioveJiienis ol ilie last three eenun ies 
of wen Id IiInUh \ has heen the acit'lei att^i di'velopnient j)1 indeperideni 
tialicni siaicN. Despite die lei hnoloy^ical *uU iiuees in eoniuunuealioii 
whieli lo he nKikini; oiii wm Id a ^^lohal \ illa,i;e. the ))ni snii oi n.i- 
lion.it independence has (ontiiiiteil withoui signiiicatil inienaipiiini. 
I hi' n.ilioii-si.iie h.is provided the eapai iiy tor selt-assei lioiK ihe re- 
Noim e loi <hi;nil\ .nid .i sh.u ed sense o( Kjiinnimiu . 

But snddeiilv. iliis is l>ei;iiiniiig lo rh.nii^e, J he Tjiite^l Slates, whieh 
h.is enjoyed a i^re.iter decree <d iKiiional iiideperuleiue l!i;m most iia- 
tir)ns. si.inds out as an e\atnple (d what is llappenin^^ 

li is now ic'li.ibK piechcted ih.n hy lOST) we will he iniportiiij^ well 
o\er hall ol om ()en oletnn arid u ill he [)i iinai ily de|HMuleni on inipoi (s 
\a\ nini (>t ilie tliii teen h.isii minerals reipiired hy a modern indnslrial 
ecoiiomv. W e are bein^ lold thai "soineiime i)i the neM ten lo filreen 
\eais we will make the liansiiioii tioin .in essentially seH-siilhcieni 
toiniti s to — at least in terms oi law matei ial — a depeiidein eoiinlry/* 

I lu End (if , / 1( l uf 
\\*e who have so loiii^ ihounht oi" ourselves as a '*have ' nation in a 
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world of 'liaM'-tiois/' iiuisi now hue iIk* u (iuoii)k\ soc ial, politic.il aiici 
cdm ation.il cohscciiumu csof licToniint^ .j *"fia\c'-iu)t." W'c w ho make ii|> 
Ni\ per tvwi of [\]v wtnUVs jx*o])U' nuisi now faic tlu* coiisc()UfMc<.'S of 
roiisuiiiiiig oiK'-thirtt oi the world's resoiirtes, We wlio liave otleii lieeii 
arrojL;.ini in our ohsession widi nationalism tnust now leani to tliink 
irausn.iiion.ilU . We wlio. as a j)redotninanll\ white nation, have l)ecn 
preoirnpied with Kurojie nnist now sliow respect ten' lUe black and 
l)rown peoples ot Ah ica and Asi.i wlio are sining on the pet! oleuin and 
seleedx t* minerals wv need. In slun t. we haxe cojne to tlie end ol an era. 
Our atlhience and technologx will no longer buy us ])rc-cininence in 
the world. We nnisi !iow learn lo live as co-ecpials. 

"I'lie Uaiima ol this ton ed aw areness ol^lie world's inierdependence 
is die result oi nianv laciors. but our colleges and universities nuist cer- 
l.nnlv acc ept their share (d the bi.une. It is oi^v reeendy ttjat tliev have 
begun to retlec i the diversitx ot Our own national heritage* not to men- 
lion the iiu reasing divei siiy (d people oiuside our boundai ies who 
were ultiniatelv lo inlluenee our destiny. When we S]X)ke in the IDBOsof 
an urban and later an en\ iiontneiital ci isis we wei e talking about na- 
tion. il solutions, I he erises of tlie seventies do not letid tliemselves lo 
nation. il solutions. Var the I'niled Slates this means rediinking the 
way in which we lel.ite lo the test ol the world. For tlie educational 
insiiuiiion ii means iai more ilian model iii/ing llie liberal .n ts in soiiie 
abstract sense. Someone niiisi now gi apple with die cpiestion ''what 
does ii mean lo Ix* an educational institution in an era of increasing 
interdependence across n.tiional t)oundaries?'* 

BiU we will have tiouble deabug with this ipiesiiou because we luixe 
not yet dealt etiectiveb w itli defining llie nature and |)urpose of die 
nali'Mi'sLUe. The American ])eo])le iKUe not yet decided wlielliei the 
essenc e of tlie state is pouer or autlioricx : should goxei innent be ()i i- 
iiiai il\ .1 power dispeiiset ot a ser\ ice agency? 

It is ironic that iiiatiy of those wtio h.ive had .i paranoid fear ot social- 
ism .ne the vn v people wlu^ lux e ended U]> Inllilling tlie pi eclicdonsof 
K.nl M.u A. riiex have used politics both as an (Ugani/ed niaclnnery 
f Ol ihe o|)pi ession of the undeicl.iss and as an e\i use for the repression 
of those who dare io o])pose them. 

Die clioic es belcne us are alniosi like i boosing l)et\\een Kai l Nhn x 
and Max Weber. Hut oin pjoblem isnr>l sr) much t he existence of a jxm- 
v.isivo dnaliMii in the iiiiellecuial tradition as it is tlie selection of an 
ap])r<)pri.Ue balance whic i) w D! operalionah/e norni.itive standards of 
conchicL l>>tlj lu te at hotiie and .ibroad. 
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The Xf'O' I UudUonalism 

Wlicn one imns s|)CLiiuallv lo x\\v lUiivtMsiiy it bt'ioini's ilcar thai 
one of I lu' !nosl ( t ilit jl i lKillnii;ts lo iiiotlLM ni/in^ llu* lihi'i aLn isronu's 
tVoni iIk' no)-\(K»uioiialisni now in voirn<'. Kcpoii alU'i irpot i points 
out how inik h mood ol univn siiy siuiliMils has c hangi'd — a mood 
which is U'inrniccd hv a soiictx ^^^ow^ woary ot social t riiiis aiul 
formers, l.ci us look ai some of ihc reasons for ihc new Nocaiioiiahsm. 

1 . A vonstnvdHvc apfnoarh to hdfhjuillity. Niatn people Ixlieve that the 
campuses w ill he cahn it tliestndents will onlv see education as primarily 
pre[>aralioti foi useful work. I hey are. thetetore. satisfied with the 
increasing emphasis on actpiirin^ a marketal)le skill, 

2. ./ radu al (i{)()U)(i(h to utilitaiuniism. The slogan is "join the system 
in 01 der to iraiisfoi in it." Some stiuients aie ari^iiini; (hat they need to 
leai n how the s\ stem woiks in orfler to oyerthrow it, *i his is an liicreas- 
inv; \iew ol black students in predominandy white colleges. It is a yiew 
l)ased on ilu* pi ai lical iiiilit\ of ktujwledge in deyeloping social < hange 
suh->\slenis, 

.'V A tirw irt \ii>u of rrlrvdth r, 1 he new \i)cationalism te|)resenls. (or 
some students, a shift Irom *i preoccupation with making society l)etter 
lo an iitdiyidualisiii concern with huilding a personal future. 

I hi' )ifu' di \ire (on n titu(h\ i here is a sense of (ertitiide and assur- 
ance which lomes trum identititaiion with as[)ecific prt)fession. Some 
sUideiiis are therefore res[>onding to (hanging l}oundaries aiut the 
sense of transience with a dt i\e ior certitude. Ii\it\ and the feeling of 
jK'rmanetue which comes with a h\ed career. Hiu they train for single 
competencies rather d>an learning how to leain — failing to see thai 
(he \er\ idea of certitude is a ni\ th. 

5. A ft'Oituni id thr fh trrivat imfh>U'iuv of ihr tihcral (itfy. The eni[)hasis 
on a narrow specicdtv has letl some students lo look for a nioie hn- 
mauisfic and hmnani/ing edu( alion. In die past, the liberal arts often 
prodiued the certified expert w ho. w hile he had no yocaiional .skills, 
assumed a monopoK (ui some aspect of classic truth, hi addition, ihe 
emphasis on [>rohUMn-ideiuification ratliei than j)roblem-soliuion 
liroughl students (o <i new consciousness about the world's eyils but 
they weie unable to conti 'Uuw to their eradic ation. 

Another major j)i()l>leui coiifi ontiugefttji ts to moderni/e the lifKTal 
arts is die iuiceitaiiit\ <ibout the a[)propi i<ite content cd tiiilh. What 
irnih is to l)e [)assed on and w liat is to he discarded"" hi slioi t, what is 
woi lb teaching? Is ecliu ation a joint enterprise iiiNoKing pai tic i[)atoi y 
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Umi iiiiig hclwccn sriiioi ;nul junior siliol.ii soi is it tliu vc'lik Idi li uiis- 
mit lint^ |)anK liial wiluts inid t uliuuil jssuinptions hv iIidsc wlioassunir 
II know It'di^c n)oHo|)(>l\ r 

Vvicv Sdii Ji; is IoihI ol sj\ inj^ lliji *'\\ lu'ii ilu' utiivn siiv mid ils sc liol- 
.u s lost its iiionopolN iis disst'iniiKUui s ol lU'w s dnd idi'as. llu'ir IkiIo bv- 
t^iui lo (iiinisli. WIkk lining .nid die did lo die cinuili, iniiss 

media did to die nni\ei sil\." Oiliei u ilies lKi\e «ksked, "WIkU do tlie 
))l (dessni s know di.u isn't nceessihli" \n mnone who (an inivel. read, 
un M oil ilie iul)er'' I his puililen) w as partic ulai ly evidciu in llie iale 
sixties. Politic al si ienee pi oiessors tried lc» tell tlieii slndeiils al)out civil 
liberties, liaheiis cm pus, seao li and sei/nre hut die students said. ' No, 
liial's not tlie w.i\ ii was in Selina. at tlie IVnlagon, or in Chii a^^o," 

Kven ii \(ni wei e wiiii it — as some ol usihout'ln we were — «ind tau,^lit 
a c om se on nous i( >leiu e or the hist<n vol sliivei v in tlie Western I Jem is- 
|)hei e. these snhjei is toi)k on a speeial kind ol i eaiism loi tliose students 
wlio had pel son.ilU ti need the toolsteps oi iiina\\a\ slaves hi tlieeaves 
ol Janiaii a in examined thi' (hmt^eons on the sh(Mes ul West AlViia. 

S » tiu iuon(>p(»l\ on the ])ai l ol lhe prolessoi and the iiiNsti<]ue ahout 
how one learns an- \u)\\} .t;one. \ cl tliv c risis <d ( onlent in e(hh adon is 
e\eii deepei than UkiI. I he Renaissance emphasis un reason an<l the 
ex( essi\(' (K pendeiu e on man's mind — a sense not onlv t hat tlie world 
was knowahle hut that men needed only to lie iiHrudiue<i to llie best 
ideas <i! the past — Ikis led to a lU'trlec l ol an essential part ul man. \\*e 
Ikivc been fai loo interested in the dexelopnieiit orei)mpeien( e in iso- 
lation and tiot emnt^rlj in the devel(»pnu'tit <d comj>assif)n. We have 
ix-en so |)i ecu t upieil with w fiat a man knows that w r liaxe negleded 
how lie ii'els. So, main peo])le are unable to tope wilh the piesrnt 
lealiix wiiere toinpiiieis do tlu' reasoniiii; while human hi-ings leek 

It is no sui pi ise that stiuh'Uts are talking about (otnnuinal rehuioti- 
siiips and scM-ionst iousness. W hiU' s(une oT die mort* lomantic ha\e 
ilippi-d back lo sixthneiitui \ !n\sti(ism. soinr oi the oiliei s are dal)- 
1)1 ing in a moie modern i/ed \ei sicju. Nhidei ni/ing tlie liberal ai is must 
iiiNohe an appi oai h to tlu' w In tie man: mind. bod\ and soul. 

Now wt' ( onie lo tlie lieai t ol thr mallei — \s hat is the pm |)osr oi the 
liberal aus? The assci titm thai "ve shall know the iruiii, and llie I ruth 
shall make \ou li ee" is still the best laiionale I know loi liberal e<hu a- 
lion. But II ulh is not a nanow spt'( iah\ in ps\( bology, engineering or 
l)usiiu'ss ad niinisii alioii. Neither is ii lesti i( ted to U'esiern iiietaphvsies, 
I'ruth is a pi oi ess — an "un told iugi less" w hit li man i( iilalinn in a college 
or a uni\ei siiv is sup()osed to lat ihlate, no! l ullil. 
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Ku'uKiiu is an t*(^uallv (l\u;uiuc loiUA-pt. i Ir* (l utli (ha( si'ts'tiK-ii livv 
is .1 ht t'doni lf)r somciliiii)^ as wcW as ln}m sonuMliiii,^. I hv ti iitli 
aK's. So \s Wm SVC in ijulusU \ slnvuUl i"\jk i t ut Uu' lihui al aus is lib- 
iTation ol rlu* iniiuL Wliai u r shouUi Ik* lonkini; ioi in our n ( i iiitin^^; is 
whole ptMsons--nKiinu\ \s rll-adjustiHl www and women ot thaiaiUM 
wlio can ident ii\ w ith onr oh jet lives: people w ho ha\e .i siMisi* ni idiMi- 
lity which vsill Mistain tlieni .\gaiiis\ die dive.U o{ annn\ init y — (jualiiies 
v\ lii( h are niten nion* inijKn iam th.in spei ilii skills. 

So UHulei ni/ini; the liherai ails in meet die demands oi ilie eii^hdes 
nia\ nu'.ui jL^nini; a^.iinsi the (in i en i of the new \ oe.iiionalisnj \n iind an 
appiopi iaie halame between tlie nnderi;i .idiiati' suidi'iil w ho sees hini- 
selfas siin()i\ piep.iiini; /or a ^()taU(l^ and the i;!adua(e studeiu \s\ui 
seari lu s u lu iMsifii;K lor know letl^e siniph W >r know led gi'^s saki' {and. 
iiuukntallv. thai eUisive IMi.U.). 

Siiuw nirdiexal m liol.n s were w alleil in id prevent ( <)ntanu'!iati()n i)V 
the lApi'i ii niial, But no walls i oul<l bet oiistriu ted to eoniain du' ti nth. 
No wallsr ould give Western man ,t nioiiopoiv on h nth. No v\alls( <iuld 
kcv|) die hhu k a fid the p<jor ii (un w an tin in — not just into the instil ii - 
tions hui into tlu' I in t ic uluin and ilie soi i.il ethos ot thi' aeademie mar- 
ketplace, 

W'iiiie. westei n inonopoK is ai its I'nd. I he old avsmnption ih.it eul- 
inre was iniitai \ loiuepl di\ ided Ix n^ei'ii ]iiv;hei and lowm c ultines. 
w ith Wesiei u \ alui-s at ilie peak ot du* hiei.m h\ is now obsolete, ll will 
no longer he [>i>ssil)le to u\n \i hisiorv widioui pointinijoiH that \^hen 
Ani4lo%S.i\oii I uliure \s as at iis towi si ebb A lri( .ins o I tnuisn.il sophist i< 
t ation de\elope<l hi^hK sopiiisii( ated [xilitiiah eionomie and culniral 
sVNifrns. 

J h/- ( .n flf ftfialniii .\l\th\ 

I he e] .1 ol ilie nni\ei sii\ s nio!U)poK of ilu* \ iedentialin,i» )>roi ess is 
also at ,ui end. ( )iii iiniv n sities have lu^lpi'<l to ( leaie a ere<ienti.ihenn- 
s( ions so( ii'iv in vs lii< li en^piov ers ,n e tnoi i- intei ested in .i man's c i e- 
drntials th.m in v\ hat he ( .m rio. m<M e interested in w here he went to 
school th.m in uh.it he knows. As thr lini' bet ween die uinversit v and 
the test ol ^oeiet\ he( onies iiK reasjin^ls hliin I'd. the nuth of a knowl- 
edge monopoh w ill disappear. I bis ni.r. be a blessing in disguise. Pio- 
(essors will h.i\ e to devote less lime lo disst iiiiii.tting iidoi iii.iiion and 
moi e time to ( hallengiiig people to think. 

II is now oh\ ioiis that mau\ Amei ii aiis would pieler that universities 
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siuc klodissemiiiating infoi iiMtuin. A iliiiikiiig person is too (i c(jucntly 
adissaiislicd pci sou. He will liavc .U'Cii exposed to enough of iliegi eai- 
iiessol'tlie past, and the p(>ssil)ilities ol aliernaiive rmiires, to remain in 
a pennaneu! tension u hli (he status ((Uo. His idea td tliegood hfe may 
have come IVoni tlie Old l estanieiu piophets. His ca|)acity foi ad- 
vatued imagining luay have l)een inllueneed by the d teams ot Martin 
Liuher King. His comrnitinent to lunnaiii/ing social institutions may 
liave been inHuenced by Albeit Camus. His concept of iKMuty may 
have come IVoinCW cek phil()Si)phy, or liis view ol hinuan potential may 
have come fiom Teilhard de Cliar<lin. Wlierever he has gotten it, tlie 
\ery exposure makes liim restless in tlie ])resenee cd those who would 
settle lot life as it is rather than as it could Ix*. 

Perhaps I should be candid and w arn you that industry is iKginuiug 
to think tlitjt the imiversity no longer has a monopoly as a soiuceofits 
talented manpower. It is not because we have dropped our standaixls 
for determining (pjality. h is simply thai the ([Ualities we seek are also 
euliivaied in other places. Several years ago, l)r l.ouis Bright, Assistam 
I'.S. Coniuussiouer of Kducation, released the surprising (iuding tliat, 
in large cities where figines were a\ a liable, dro[)-(>iits had liigher aver- 
age IQ scores than high school grachiatcs. Add this to the increasing 
assertion that many learn lar more far faster in the oiuside world than 
within educational institutions, and one has to (]uestiou whetlier in- 
(hisiry liasl>een looking in the right place for its management supply. 

This isoulyoneof the many danger signals now flashing in j>ersoiinel 
departments throughout industry. The signals remind us that some- 
tiling is out of phase. As Marshall Nfcl.idian sought U) warn us in the 
sixties, by the time the children of that decade become ctjllegc grad- 
uates (if college "graduation" then exists), education as we now know- 
it may Ik' only a memory. More swiftly than even MclAihan leali/ed, 
the era of dazzling s[x^cializatioii wliich divided knowledge into neat 
coinptU tnients became an obsolescent artifact. Fragmentation and 
sameness are l)eiiig replaced by a desire ior wholeness, (hversity and 
self-understanding. 

The sum of ilie matter is this: M(Klerni/e but do not abandon, laberal 
arts can no longer assume that Western society has a nioiU)|X)ly on 
trutli. Kducation uuist leliect the diversity of our heritage. Blacks, chi- 
( anos, women and jK^ace studies are also part of tlie lilKu al arts; and so 
is ilie indixidiial's search for self-dehnition and self-fuUilment. Far u>o 
many professional persons are indinereni to the larger social (piestions. 
I hey have Ix'en preoccupied with training for a Job and iliey ha\ e not 
trained themselves for a life — a life of caring* concern aJid coni|)assioii. 
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All loo ofuMi, tlu" otlier person is an objccl to be iictccl upon profes- 
sionally rather tlian a person lo be embraced and (uliillccl. 

l)e.s|)ite llie public crilicistus and the budget problems, these are 
great times to be associated with luiiversiites. 'I'be e\t iting limes to live 
in have always been those moments whei^ lite social fabric was nurii 
threatened. This is u by the Cn eek philosopheis and the Hebrew pro- 
phets still stir memories in our blood. In the midst of what Reinhold 
Niebnhr called "the shaking oi the foundations/' ihey \\'ere e\citcd at 
havinjT bei*ii l>orn , ('annis was right, ''history may perhaps have an end; 
but our i;Kk is not to lertninate it but to create it/' 
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Narrowing the Gap in 
Charges Between Pubhc 
and Private Institutions 

) () II \ 1). M i LI, 1. 1 i 

I l.ikr it thai {\\v\v is nn lUH'd Ui drinon^ti attvtlic rxistcMuc* ol" a 
si/.ihir ])ii\si'vu iIk' luilion ch.nm'> ol puhlii and [)riNaU' insli- 
nitioiis in iliisumiuiA. 1 he i^ap a lad oi lilV in AiiKTitan hii;lKM 
fdiK aiion. MmcoNfi , ilir t;ap lia*^ ij^-ndrd lo hcnnnir wMnv and 
nidit* nniiit aiik' in riti ^U mmis. I Ik u' an* ^onic |)ri\a(i' (nll('t>rs 
and nnivtMsiiii s in Tnitt'd SiaU's wIkm i' ilu* luiiinn < liargrs in 
IU7 l-7r> will I'M I'l'd S;^r)OI) lor \\\v M'milai at adcnni \\\u . Although 
tniiion (halves ai pnhlic in^^iiuitions arc also imdin)^ lo iiurcasr, 
iIrmv arc onh a ic\s insiituiiuns wlirrr du* iliargts now hiwv 
rCiUht'd Si2(l(^ a ycat; at soitu* ))i(hli< instinaions die ttjitioj) 
t liaii^cs art^ now approai hini^ SWO a vcar: and ilii'rc arc stili niaiiy 
public insniuUo!is w here tlic char^^cs arc i onsidcrahlv lower. 

Perhaps sonu' aiUMuioii stwmid he directed to (he reason why this 
s\tl) taniial gaj) exists. It seems to me diat there are at li»asi two 
basie laelors wliic h have produce*! tlie gap. I do not itu liule here 
tfie i^eiieral iiierease in higher etltuatioii costs wiiidi has occurred 
since the end ot World War il panic iilaiK since ll^aS. Both puhUc 
and private institutions (A liiglier education have eNperienced this 
increase, tttid each sector has used increases in latultv salaries in 
the other as one ot many e xplanations w hy diese inc re<ksed eNt'^'ti- 
dilures w ere uc»c c ssar v. 

riie two piiucipal forces at work to cause this gap iti tuition 
c barges belweeii the piiblie aiul jn ivale insiitutions ate, lit st the ten- 
deitcv ior scnne [)rivate institiuioits to spend mote (of instmctiou 
lhan the public insiitulions tend t() spend, and secottdly, ilie iun- 
dainental dii lei eiu e it^ the sources <)t instru* lioital iitcoiiU' ioi pub- 
lic and pr ivate, institutions. 1 want to coitcentrate juv ailenii()n liere 
uiKui the costs and tlie linatu ing c)l iustiiutiou. There is not nnicb 
lunchimeitial diiletence iK'tweeit pubhc aitd piivate institiuions in 
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the Kvsis M\d liiiafuinj^ nl icsimic li, ol piiblii M r vii i'. (U ol aiixil- 
ijiv stMviit's iiuimliirr iiiU'n olirtri.iii. atlilriiis. 1 iir maiU'i oi llu- 
n)sts and liiuiih ini; ol Niudrni ;ii(t ( alN ioi srpai ale i oiuiunu, 

I lie n)ajoi itisit lu ii(MKtl losls ol a |)ui)ti( ni ]>rivaU' irisiitntiou c»r 
hii;lit'r t'lluduioii lie lu ixpiuuliums t(»t di'pai unriual iusmuuou 
ami ri'siMM h. AtuI ilu' inosi iiiiportaiit lacloi s in cli^rt^rniiiiiiig [Uvsc 
(li'p.irtiiUMiial t'\|)i'ncli(iiii's an- ilu" iuiiiil)t r ni (ai iiltv ])()>iiit)iis and 
itii* avci agf lai nli\ i()in[)i'nsati()U. llWr asNUinr avi'ia^i' lajnliy 
( nn)|)('nsati())i \a)iiN onW niiiiinialh bt'Mvci'ji puhlk and piivau* 
inslilulioMs ol du" sanu' i;i'nrial npi-. dirn ina\ look lor dif- 
lnvM( t's in lIu" niiiniK r ol iai iilt\ posiiioiis. 

\h own snuliiN. obstivadon and rxprrirnir irll \\\v diat in du- 
Ik Ui 1 kiutwn and olun Ik'Uit I'udoui'd p! ivatc loikgi'S and nniviT- 
silii's ilu- sMidi'r)id at ull\ raii(» is a i^ooil deal lowi'i than it is in pul)* 
li( ii\stii iitions. h is not unusual to Itiul a stiuicnidac iihv rano ol 
t'livrn oi iwi Ki' to om- in (I'ltaiti |)rivaU' instituticnis, and it is not 
niuisiial to iind a NiiKlciUdai uli\ uiio oT twciux to ottc in public 
itistitiuions, Moi i oMT. 1 havi' nodi I'll that puhlic univi'i sitics havt* 
Undi'd to inaki' lat nuni' cvtiiisivi' usi^ lA i^raduali' stucU*nis as 
|)aU-iiiut' tt'ai hinkf as>istaJUs loi undi j grachiatr instruc (ion ())an do 
thi* pri\alt' nuivrrsiiii's. In anv i-vnu, ihr (osts ol iiisniKtiou in 
some pi ivatt' lolUgrs ;uid uiiivci sitii s aii' suhstaniialK higher than 
ate ihf tosts oT iuNtruc lion in public hi^hi i I'duc adoiu and this clil- 
U'lrnct' iivviilis i!i liiv^v inrasui c lioni a dillrri'iic i* in insli uc tional 
pi.uiiir tU liic iindrij^i ailualt* li'vcl. l Uv pri\aii' insiiiutiou Jias 
iiisislcci uitli sonic jusiituaiioii ilial it olUivcl the student inoic in- 
ch\idijai cHirtnion iliaji did tlir puhhr institution, J his f)as hrcn 
ttuc, !>ut it has also meant a clilTt'itMUi' in lost. includiiijif a dillci- 
fiici' in cost to I lu^ studt'iH. 

I hf si'coinl iitiportant ibic r wliidi lias i rraii'd this gap in tu- 
ition I haigi's to siudt nts is the dilTeience in liic method of f'ntaneijig 
insit uc ti(nial tosts. Fvcii iti the niativ pi i\ate eoheges and nnivei si- 
ties. espei ialh in uihan aie.is, wheie t!ie studentdac ultv l atio is 
t<Hnpaial)le to tliat |)ie\ ailing in puhhi institutions, iheie still le- 
niains a gap in tuition c ftaiges. I he evplaitaiioii is sinipie. I sseii- 
tially, the costs ol itis(rueti^»n ate hiianted lioin (wo major souiees 
in hodi (he public and die piivate instituiion. The ditleienee in 
these l\vo souices ol income eouslitutes the lundauK'ntal dillereiKe 
Ijelween die public and the pt i\ ato institutions. 

For (lie piibhc iiiMitmiofj the (osts ol undergKuhiate insuiafioti 
if* general in this c omni v are iiuaiiced about i'hy pet cent itoiii stale 
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govcrntnnii appiopi i.iii<Mis and alxuii \K'v t ent from luiiioii 
tliaigcs U) sliulfiils. For llic pi i\aic* insiitiiiion llic costs oi iiiuicr- 
j^viuliiatt' instiiutiDM in gcnctal in this tountiy inv (ijunufd about 
75 pt'i ttMit ItiMii I luirvfcs to stiutcMits anti about t25 per ivu\ from 
philanthropy. intbKiin^ cMuiownuMit income* and coniribiKcci scm- 
\itt*s, rhns. it* the costs of nntin gratUiatc instrutiion wrrc abnosl 
iht* satnc for })otb piiblir .im\ private institutions, as they arc in 
some circunisiances. ilie tuition charges would have to be more 
than twice as great at the private insiilntion. since \l derives more 
than twice as nnich of its insn uctiona! inctjme iVom tuition charges 
than (K)es the public inslitiuion. 

A word about the costs ol student aid is in order at this point. 
The June 1973 re|X)rt of the (.arnegie Conunissiou on Higher Kdo- 
cation dealing with the put poses and perfoi niance of highei educa- 
tion has leniinded all of us that one of the major purposes of our 
colleges and universities is educational justice. We may dehne edu- 
cational justice as equality of educational opportunity or as ecjuality 
of access to (ligher education regardless of sex. race. leligion, na- 
tional origin or socio-economic status. It seems to me that both 
pubhc and private institutions i)f higher education arc ec|ually com- 
nii(ted H) this pur(K>Ne, But the costs of achieving this goal arc con- 
stantly rising for botli public and private institutions as tuition and 
other charges to studeius continue to rise, l he great gap in tuition 
charges between the public and the private institution is making 
it ever nune expensive for the pri\'ate college to achieve educational 
justice in its admission and enrolment of students. There is a sub- 
stantial array iinancial data which clearly denu^nstrate this fact, 

M<u cover, tnany govern nieiual officials as well as concerneci citi- 
zens do /lot it'ah/e (hat g*>\ e/ /imerU-Zinant ed stiKlent aid pi"ogr«nns 
todav do not meet the costs of endeavoring to acliie\e educational 
justice. Onlv about seventv per ceiu of all student aid e\[)enditiacs 
l)y all colleges and luiiversiiies are being met froni government and 
otfier earunu ked souries ol imome. f he rctn. under is fjcing li- 
nanied from general iuc(une, and the administtators of both public 
and prisate insiitutitnis re]>ort that their expenditures for student 
aid do not meet current neetls (or suth aid. 

Befoie I lea\e this sut)jet i of ccists oi instrurtion and their financ- 
ing. 1 should mention one other itenr In many private colleges and 
universities, the oxerhead costs per stutient are higher than at pub- 
lic itistitutions hetause of (he smaller ein'olment si/e of the private 
institution. A larger enrolment si/e does create certain e(oiU)mies 
ol scale foi the |)ublic institution inscdar as overhead tosis are con- 




veined. Many private instiiutiuus tonltt vedvice tlieir costs per sii\- 
ilenl if ihev wouU^ eiiinl more students. It we assume ilial the 
insinutiuival platii is available ami tliai student lumsitjg is not a 
piohleai — two eonsidei al>le assinnptions loi many private institu- 
tions — then the private college or university, in order to ettrol tnoie 
students, nnist change its admission standartls. (intl new kinds of 
students, o!' ohtain additioiial imome foi student aid. Perhaps the 
[)rivate college oi university may need to do all three. 

A» this point then it is appropriate to begin to coiisitler what can 
and should be done about this gap in tuition charges between t)te 
pul)lic attd the private institution of liighei education, f he first is- 
sue obvioush is the (juestion whether or not any j)ublic or private 
anion is desirable in ottler to narrow this gap. Is the gap bad!" Is 
ilu* gap a matter wliii h should concern Cederal government legis- 
lators and administrators, state government legislators and adminis- 
tiaiors. and pul)lic universit\ presidents themselves"' I think the 
answer (o these ipiestious is ves. and I speak from the vantage 
point oi one who has been both a state university president and 
the chant ellor ol a state board ol higher education. 

l.el me aild here that on two dilTerent occasions during 1973 I 
met w ith legislative leailers and higher edmation actnhnisiratoi s in 
two difieieitt state capitals, (me in New Kngkmd and one in a west 
central state. In both of these distnssions the cpteslion was asked: 
whv should a state government provide financial assistance to a pri- 
v.ue college or university? I lie ijviestiou was not lura' but i- hy. And 
in l)oth instances, the legislative leaders were svm pathetic to the 
ulca o{ fitiancial assistance. What tliev wanted was arguments to 
ctunince klhiw* legislators and the voters <jt the stale, 

N!n answer was nei essarily both pragmatic and philosophiud. I 
have dealt w ith legislators over nineteen years atul I am well aware 
that j)iagmatii eonsiderations carry far nu)re weight than pbito- 
sophlcal ( oi^siderations. I he rea^^on is not that legislators do not 
think; the reason is ihai^legislators and voters lend i<i avf)id ideolog- 
iial aigujnenl sifuph betause ideologies divide rather than unite 
both legislatois and voters, 1 wish thete were more |K*rsons, some 
in high posititm. who understo(»d this basic proiX)sition ol Ameri- 
can political life. 

1 he pragmatic case for nan owing the gap in tuition charges be- 
tween public and private institutions of higher education is just tliis. 
As ot the autimm of 197!^ approxinuuely 2.^M)().()00 students cntt of 
nine milli<in were etn oiled in [)rivate colleges and univei silies. If 



piivak* lollt'^i's and iinivci siiics wciv to doso their doors, tlicsc 
snult'iiis woidd Mot (lisa|)|>t\M IVoiu our higluT c'itiR\Kioii scctK'. 
riicv woulii sfi'k enrol in i>ul)lit iiislituiioiis. Kvcii iiioir tikdy, 
iUv tnisU'fs of tin* private iolK\i;r t)r iiuiversiiv woiihl lune littk* 
rlioi<c c\it'|>t to oiler the assets and the hahihties of the |)ri\aie 
it\slilulit>n to die stale j^^overinnent ol the stcUe in w liii h thev haji- 
|H'n to he lotated. 

l o he sine, it inav he atgiied (hat (here is tio inunittent (hmgei 
that l.ugi' nutnf)ers ol private eolleges and universities are hkely {u 
fail linanualh. I. \\>\ one, (to not share this opiiniisni. Nor do 1 see 
how anvone who has read the lilile hook hy William \V. jellenia 
piihhshed in 197:^ tan share this optiniisuK During niy eight vears 
.ts ehaneellor of Ohio, I was in\i)lved in the transfer ot three dii- 
lerenl iusiiiniions IVoni private to piihlit statirs and in heginning 
stale linani i.il aid lo a lourth private irrsiiinlion. And I had grave 
worries al)oui the sinxival rapatity ol se\eral other private institu- 
tions. One ol these has h)iindered and has linne<l its assets and 
liahilities over to a slate inii\ersitv sinee I lelt Ohio hi 11)72. 1 am 
sure the satne kind ol storv in dilTerent detail eould he told in a 
g(H>d many othei stales. 

I am well avvare that tiiere is some argument ahoul the prtipo- 
sition that high tuition tharges at prhaie insiitutions hase heen a 
|>osili\e eeonomie lone in eneouriiging students to enrol in publie 
iusliuuions, I heliexe ihat tla're is empiriial evidenee of such an 
eeonomie lorte. atid I think von will lind this evitlenee noi just in 
the enrolment trenils of the past ten years l)in even more in the 
enrolment experieuee of private colleges and univetsities in major 
inl)an areas wlu^n new puhlit colleges and iini\eisiiies were ope!ied 
or wcie t niai ged in ihov areas, 

II private eolleges aiut unixersities were to tease their operation, 
the tax hurdeii ol higher edutation eosts home In state go\ern- 
ments wtndd he increased throughotu the United States [)y appro\- 
imaielv three l)i(lion dollars, Ai c in cling to the data ol i)r M M. 
Chamijers lor the tiirrent listal vear l\l7'^-7 1, oiu' liltv stale govern- 
ments have ap[>ropri.itttl o\er ten hillion dollars ol state tas funds 
in Mtpport oi all stale governnieni progran)s in the held tti higher 
eiluealion. If tliis hiidget wx to l)e increased hy thirtv per tent, 
the tax hmciens of state taxpi .ers would he suhstantially intieased. 
Or the state go\ t'rnments might det ide to cf>ntiniie their ap)>ropria- 
tion ol ten l)illion dc)lla) s, w ith some small int rernenrs, and to 
spread the total anioutit over all the eulaiged nuniher of studeius. 
The eousecpuMite would theti l)e a eonsidei*ihle rcdiutioii in exjicii- 
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(liimo per stiukMit l)v all piihlii institmiotis or a considerable' iii- 
crtMsc in the pt nporn'on of iirslriu lional costs paid by studnus at 
pviblii iiisliluuons. 

There is ar) alternative io iliese possibiliiies and iliat is lor stale' 
^oxennnents to take ])osilive acti(»ri to narrow ilie gap in tuition 
ehai^es betwc^en ])nbli( and private institutions as an eeononiii in- 
ivnti\e to etuonrai^e emoluuni at piixate insiiiulions and to liet[) 
)vreseive llieir (main ial vi.ibilitv. Uetore I un n lo tliis suhjei t ot liow 
lo narrow the tuition liap. Iiowexer, lei me sa\ a le\> words about 
the phitosnpliical arv^ument in fa\or oi narrowing this gap. In an 
.uidieni i' ol liiglu r etha .uion |)i ac litioiiei s, some pinlosophy ought 
nt)t tt) be out ol order. 

I he basu politkal phil»)sopli\ oi die I'nited Stales is a eonunit- 
ineiu to lil)eral demoi rat \ . In thiv e«)nie\l "liberal ' me.u^s a g(»\ erii- 
meiu whit li sliares [x)wei .nid aiti\it\ in so( ietv with nnn-go\-eni- 
JiU'JJia] insiiiubous and nori'g<t\ erimieiital enteiprises, laberal also 
means a go\eitnneut whieh ackuowledges linuliitions to its power — 
limitations in tem^s ol personal libei ties piolei ted lor tfie ( iti/eii 
and lihiitalions in terms ol tfie sc ope of .nnhorit\ i xeuVed bv gov - 
ernment. And in this coniexi "den)ocrai\ * ine.nrs go\<\nnkMit of 
the [)eople, b\ the people, lor [\\c people who eonstiiineli natioti.il 
socjetw ' 

It we accept this eonnniltntni to libeial democr.ity as a [)nblii 
philosophy theti ^ve nmst ask what rc"le\ance sn( h a public pbilos- 
oj»ln has tor die soeial insiiunion oi higher e(hua!ii)n. Arul the 
logic .il ii sponsi\ I would uiaiuiairK is that sKu h .1 [)ublie philosophv 
attaehes great im|xniatue to tlie coiniinic^d ("xisterhc atid wellare ol 
pii\ale colleges aiu] uriivcw siiic s alongside ol public colleges and 
imixc vsiiu s. [!i this \va\. there coniimies to be a ph ralisin ot power 
.md oT activit\ within the social insiiunion ol higher education, ein- 
l)i.iciiig l)j)tli pnbhc atui [)rj\ate enterpr ises, .uid there continues to 
be sotne element oi ( ))oir e lor the indixidu.tl bc lwoen a ()u})ii( en- 
terpiis»> and a pii\ate eutei pi ise in higher eclncatiorr i happen to 
belie ve thai the presei\ation oi [)lm alisni and c hoiee within our 
\aiious so< ia) insiiicrtioiis is essential to the [>resei \ .ttion o( hberal 
demiH rac \ . 

It lor reasons oi ))iagniatic seil-intc) est anrl loi re.iscnrs c>i pliilo- 
sopliic.il sell-iiUcMost wc think the' pi csei \ .Uton ol a pii\ate sector in 
fiigher ccluc.nion is vilab iln ii we must ol course incjuire luiiher 
.iboul the UK'tUis available \<n tiart<juiiig the tuition gap. t here h.is 
l)een a gteat deal oi .ngvuiieiit in reic nt nuuulis abo\it ihe «pjestio)J 
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of iiicaiis as a ivsiiU of ihv piiblic\ui(ni of the ClKl) tc}X)it on ihc 
iiKuiagciiK-iu anil finaticing of collt'^cs and ilu' publkatiou of ilic 
(-aniegit* 1 ".on^mission ivj)i)Vt on who should pav how much for 
higluT CMUicaiioii iuMiuctioii. Botli rf|>oits txpicssui loncfru about 
(he gap in miiion ch.ugcs bftu<r/i publi( and ()rivatc higher vein- 
taiion. and both repoiis pi()|)()SL'd that the gap hv luurowcil by 
iutrcasiug luiiion t ltargcs ai pu[)hc iustitutious. Needless to sa) . 
lliese proposals have been sirongly ctiiici/vd by some 6.7 tuilliou 
siudenls who would be alTetied by iheui aud by spokesuieii for 
publi(* colleges aud iiniwr .sitie.s. 1 imisi add lierc a wor<l of appre- 
eiaiion foi ilie evidence thus piovided l)y college sliidenis that when 
il comes to pining highei t haiges they l>ehave just like all of us of 
M) oltler generation. 

But there are aUernatives to the proeechue of increasing tuition 
charges at public institutions. For the iiuuiediate future, the choice 
I perst>ualh advocate is a suue go\ernment subsidy to private col- 
leges aud univeisiiies for each fu]l-tinieHH|nivaleut undergraduate 
student resilient of the st.ue, amounting to one-half of the average 
state appropriation ]k'I full-time utulergraduate student at a state ntii- 
versity. '! his .ud^sidy would be paid under a contractual agreement 
betw een a private college or lunversitv and a state l>>ard of higher edu- 
cation, s[)ecifying that eighty per cent ol tlie subsidy would be used l)y 
the private instiuuion u> reduce its tuition charge to the stiuleitt and 
twenty }>er cent would be a subsidv for the instructional costs of tlie 
insiiiuiion. [ here is one state government w liicli has a student aid pro- 
gram based u[x>ii fitKUicial need similar to ilie pn ;K)sa! which I am 
making here. I believe it WDuld be more desiral)le to have a program of 
this Wind for all sltidents regardless of need. We tlo not ^pply a needs 
test to enrolment in public colleges aud nniversities. aiul 1 see no justi- 
fiable reason to apply a needs test for stiulenis who receive a par- 
tial snbsidy in order to ernol in a non-sectarian private college or 
imiversiiy. 

I liere are other choices also open. Wheti I h id a hand in deveJ- 
oping a student aid ]>rogram in Ohio in lOGll. I recommetided that 
there l)e two diflerent levels of linancial aid to undergraduate stii- 
tlents, one level at iiistitiuions witli annual tuition charges below 
SIOOO atul a mudi Jiigher le\el (twice as Jiigh) at institutions charg- 
ing over $i(H)() a vear. Another approach to the student aid for- 
multi is lo caUulati- die total charges to stiulents at an institution 
and then siil)tra( t (he expec ted family .ind [xn sonal comribmiun in 
order lo arrive at a need figure. In this approach the larger tuition 




charges at ()ii\atc* (oilcgcs aritt iini\crsities will he reJIcclcd in tlic 
higher lolal costs a stiulcni must he ahle lo meet in order U) enrol 
at a private institntidii. Still ano.iher arrangement is tlic direct sub- 
sidy to a private (ollege oi univeisity. as is provided under the so- 
called Bundy law of New York enacted in H)08, l*resuniably such 
an arrangetnent leduces the pressures upon a pi ivate college oi 
university to increase charges to students. 

"! here are, accordingly, several alternative wavs of narrowing the 
tuition gap heiween pnhlic anti private insiiimions (uhet than in- 
i reasing < liarges at public institutions. The delect in all these othei 
approaches is obvious. I hey all require state govertnnents to spend 
more monev dian they ciurentlv spend tor higher education pur- 
jxises, The advantage in raising the tuition chaiges at public insli- 
nnions is that ii mav cost the state laxpaver little or nothing in the 
wa\ ot increased taxation. While the higher tuition proposal out- 
rages sinderus ami otTu ials at state universities, it does not outrage 
the state ia\pa\er. 

!t is often r>\erlooked thai pro|K>sals to increase tuition charges 
ai |)nhhc (<;lleges iUrd uni\etsilies mv based U[)on two propositions. 
One is that a substantial ])roporti()n ol the students enrolled in a 
pul)lic college t>r uni\ersitv come trom fan)ilies whose incomes are 
in the upper half and indeed in the highest (|uaitile ot family in- 
comes in this cotmtrv. As a general pro()osition, I have learned 
from experience tliai. as a public institution becomes more highly 
selective in its admission ot students, the higher becomes the level 
of lamih income for the studetus who are enrolled. The other prop- 
osition is that any action to increase tuition charges at ()ublic insti- 
tutions must be ac ccnnpanied by a student aid program for siudems 
IVom lower 'income lamilies, especially students from families w hose 
atnnral income falls below the median family income in the countiv. 

Stale university presidents are fearful that, as tuition charges are 
increased, student aid programs will not keep pace with the higlier 
costs to students. This is a perfectly ()n)per fear. In Ohio, in l*)(UK 
1971 and 1 believe, again in K)73, this coiicern was at least partially 
alkwiated bv inchiding the studetu aid Torrtuda in ttie appropriation 
laws which fixed levels ol state subsidv lo public institutions of 
higher education and uhicli prescribed the level of student chaiges 
public institvnions might 1 would also |)oint oiU that, should 
state universities expec t to (jblain any hnancial advantage f rom tlie 
sut>stantial increase ir^ federal funding of basic opjx)rtunity grants 
in the academic year 1971-73, as )>ro\ ided lor in the Fiscal 1971 
IW.W appropriation signed by President Nixon cut 19 December 
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107:^. {\\c\ will \\A\v (() ohiaiii iliis «ulvan(ci,m" Iin iiicrcMsiii^ iUciv 
tuition tliaiv^L's to suutciiis. ( Iiriv iii.iv Ik* soiiir addilidiial advad- 
\A^c li'ali/rd l>v piil)lii itisiimiioiis tlnou^li I'cdiu iu^ or ^limill.uill^ 
du* I uimnitnuiits U) studnn aid rmw made liom the ^tucial lutids 
<d tli<'s(* |>ul)li( ( (ilk'giVH and uiiiirrsidt's. 

Bui I wisli lo ((Hic liuU' dicsr ul^scTNadous with a vcis (lilCt'ivnl 
kind (>\ nn\n\]vu\. In luc l)('giti 1)V cxpiosin^ iiin disappoiuiiDrut 
and disiuav dial diis whole siihjivt of UMirowiut^ the in tuinon 
thaigcs hclN\ctn publit and private itisiiiutions shoviid liaNo en- 
^(.•nderi'd so inuili cm rent auiniosit\ l>ei\\een s(ate universities and 
tlieii hreihi en institutions in l!ie private se( tor. I ha\e l)een a state 
uuiNeisitv pii'sident and a st«Ue government hi^liei education ot- 
lieer. and I am well aetjuainted wiili the outstanding srivices ten- 
(h-red l>\ jinhllt itistitutions ot hi^hei eduCittion to theii slndeiils 
and to sot ielw But as tlu' graduate ol a pi ivate lil)eral ai ts e(illei;e 
an<i of a rnajoi piivate reseaith inuNcrsiiv. which I also had the 
priNih'^e ol seni!!^ as a piofesstn tor eight \eais, I am convinced 
i)t llie ini|)oitaiit ( oinril)Utirnis made h\ out piiNale colleges and 
uiiivei silies to studeiUs. m soeiet\ ntid to public liigliei education. 
|ust as I heheM" (onlliit hetween (htleicnt slate iniivcj silies is nn- 
toi tnnaie and sell'deleating. so I believe that eonllic l between stale 
nniNeisitii^ and piivate (ollc\i;es vind inn\eisities can only i>e unfdi- 
tiniale and seli-delealiiti;. 

But l)eh)re this lonllitt (ieveiops a tnll-head oi steam — assuming 
that die eonllic t h;is not vet reac hed surh dimensions — I wonUt like 
to suggest that l>oth public i\ml pri\ate institiuirjus (d highej ednea- 
rion have a nujch nioie impoitant issue to adcbess, ;nid that Inith 
sectors (^1 highei cchuation ha\e an ecjual stake in this issue. At an 
ethic ali<>nal seminar last Oilobei in W'ashingioii. w here I \\as dis- 
lussing the same is>nes piesenled in tliis pjpei» one pailiupant 
asked mc- whclbei oi not I had gi\en ihouglit ir) the possibility 
that .1 student liuancial aid piogiain based upon expected parental 
(ontiihniion tnigln he unc onstittuional. In ])aiiicula)\ litis po>sii)ility 
anses in e\ei\ state uhi ic eighteen \c ais bas ncjw been dedaied b\ 
law ii) be \\\v age ol niajorii\. I lespondcd that I had given soiue 
tluMight lo this possibiiiix hut considered the e\c"ntuahl\ sulticientls 
icinote l<k inshiv postponement ol (urKiit coiuein \Nith the mattei. 

Now. three niojiiiis later. 1 h,i\i' iojue to be lieve dial mv jcsponse 
was wiojig. I lia\(' been wai ned b\ pei scMis wh(»se jndgnu nt <in this 
matte r 1 ics|Hct that theie is a K'iisonable piobabilitx that witliin 
t\NO \eais wc shall have (ouil decisions holding that an\ la\v oi 




pr.H ikc l)*isin^ lin.uui.il M siiuU ius upon a icuiuiird p.nviUiil 
tdiili ilniliou is inu oiisnuilion.il ;is ;i cU tii.il ol t'(|iul piokHlion ol 
iIk* laws, M ihiN \s;i!nii3_Li sliouli) he hoj no o\n by cvt-nis. o\or\ single 
stuiknt will have in \k' umsiih u'd ;is an indiNiduai laniil\ iniii U>\ 
whom no pairnt.d umniljution ol snppou (.ni he dt inaiuU'd h\ an 
insiitniion ol lii^hri I'dui .ttion or h\ an at;c iu v ol j^ovci nnicnt. 

In these nnisiames iht rntiie siuuiuic ol siudeni luiiion 
( hai v^es .u pnhlic Lnul ai pri\.ite insiituiions o( h(jL;her i iUicnion will 
he line. nened. i he inilion i liarges i an remain as the\ now .ire 
lixed, hui .u<i'>> to hit^lier edui. ifion will he re>tiii ted (o (liosc* s(u- 
denis SN ho i.ni allord Ironi iheir o^^ n personal resonues .nul those 
ol their Nponse lo meei die>e charges And ol eonrse paretns niav 
vohnit.n ilN .i>sisi their >ons and dangiiiers lo nieei tuition .md other 
Kjsis, (io\ernment> .nul insiinnious nun .innIsi suidenls in meeting 
unijon aitd oiher if)s(>. [iu>\ided that a jjarenial eontrihutit)n is not 
1 eijuii etl .!> a }>i ei n^uisile oi sui h .issi>laiu e. 

I tfnnk i\ i> fiuie ti<^w for pnhiie and pii\a(e in>(innions to join 
logi'ihet HI a i .iri'lul exploi.uioji ol ihi> po>>i])le t iu nnist.mt e w hieh 
\UA\ in t.Kt (oniriMH lluin in rhe mar luime. One le.uiing eiono- 
nn>t ol Inghcr eciuialion Ini.nu ing >ngge>ied to u\c leeeniU that 
he !iou [>tdieNes the otils t onstiinlion.dU aieepiahle snideni pro- 
gt.nn l>\ gou'innient wimld he a general stndeni loati progKun, 
including .tn iiuonu^ lojningeJU )(»an program. I his ni.i\ or m.iv 
!nn t)e ihe lase, hni i<'!t.ntih the implitations neinl (arelul sind\ 
.nul the ie(juii <.nieni> »>1 .m exp.nuled Miuleiu loan endeavor need 
I aielnl dc \ i lopnu iil. 

One possihli- respon>e ol >laie uni\ ei sities U) ihi> new threat is 
to <lem.mii >t.ue goM rnmi^ni .ippi opriations in >nrii(ient anu)nin to 
eh\)uuaie .dl tnitif»n iii.uge> n> stuiUnts. I his kind ol a*.tiou WDuld 
pioh.ii)lv ii^s\ s\A\c g<j\ernnienis s^nuepl.ue between 1.7 and 2 bil- 
lion dollai>. Here ag.iin then' would be sonu* (|ue>lion aboin the 
.ivailabilil\ oT .m\ >ui h .iddiliorial intaiui.il .i>sisuuue rr<nn stale tax- 
]»aNers. Mul .i more ini))oiiant eon>ideration i> the lat i that zero 
iniiioii ifiatge> .u >late universiue> would fie no guarantee ol e(pial 
a^^iess to students ug.udless ot soeio-etonoiui^. >tat<is. l lu' stiulent 
.n .1 si.Ue n!)iversit< nuist be prefjared to nu t l hi> or hei li\ ijig ex- 
penses, inilntling roigou<' eainings while enrolled .is n sludeni. 
1 hese aie not itu on>iderable (osi>, as niau\ e((nu)niists .nid the 
( '.n negie ( \»nunisNion lia\ e rc unruled us. 

We need lo think ol stuileni tuition (haiges in a new context — in 
the tontext ot the leg.ili\ ejuancip. Ued student and in the inniexi of 
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total costs to the siiuk'iii, iiKlu(iiug forgone income. \Vc need to 
think of how society atul how ovn- institutions of higher cckRation 
can best help siudcnls of academic potential to meet those costs. 
Atid these ate issues uhich tonfroni erjually ihe public and the pri- 
vaie institution of higher education, 

I am not trying to sa\ ihat die gap in tninon charges between 
pubHc and private institutions of higlier education is al)out to dis- 
appear as ii problem of public ix)licy. 1 am saying that any concern 
to narrow this gap may well have to be phued in a new framework, 
and that this concern is a matter on which pubhc and private insti- 
tutioiis !)ee(l to join together in their thinking and in their advo- 
cacy. In such joining together lies the strength and the futiue of all 
higher etlucaiion in America. 
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The Case for Pluralism 
and Diversity in 
Higher Education 
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111 ilic las( ten yc;irs. higher education in Anieiici has been subjected 
to more stndv. analysis, ci ilicisni and planningby govct nmenlal bodies, 
[>nhlicfv and privately supported connnissinns, academic scholars and 
join nalistic spei ialisisliiati at any odier time in our history. In the writ- 
ten word thai lias floweif from tliis activity there is an overwhelming 
end(nsenieiu ot [)hn'aiisin and diversity, ahnost aUva\s without any 
statement ot the su|>porung rationale. 

l iie funiiion ol tliis paper istoevainine tlie rationale for phnalism 
and diversity hi higiier education. These terms are seldom defined in 
ilie literature. For simplicity's sake, I w ill use phn alistn to mean merely 
A \nviltiplicilv of inslimiions, ahiu)ugi\ I am aware that the term often 
has a l>roader meaning and that different leadership of tlie same or a 
similar institution often brings a variance in acaden^ic lhv\ist. I will use 
the term di\ersiiy to n\ean variety or differei\ce in ans signihcant facet 
of the higher cchicalicmal proeess, w hetiier institutional or inira-insti- 
lulional. To illustrate. I would say there is a great phnalism of connnu- 
niiy colleges across the nation. Vhere is very hi tie instiuuional diversity 
among cotnnnmily colleges, w hich tend to be similarly siruclurcd with 
smneuhiU stan{larcl <>bjecli\es. B\jt there is a great deal of program 
diversity within connnunity colleges, designed to ntatch specific local 
neetls. 

Historically. America has had diversity in higher education, related 
predoininaiul\ to tlie soincesof hnancial s\ibsidy (i.e. public or private) 
and to I lie individual objectives of institutions of higher education. 
L'ntii after World U'ai f I. independent institutionsofl\igher education 
were domituuu in die nation and i)resentcHl to those who could afford 
college a ver\ wide range of echicaiiona! opportunity. 

The great watershed (jf op|^x>rttu\ily in higher education, and of 
attitudes tow ard it. came w iih theCW Billof Kiglits follow ing World War 
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11. C)iK* impact iliis .uiion. noi \c\ tiillv livogiii/cd l>y oiiv sociol- 
ogists. u;is to c*ii ) \ ihf iiu'ssugc to lowci -intome. nuililk-i lass pn)pk*, 
))).niv ol )c( cni .ilic h (^ i^in. tint tiot only kjs n colk'j^rc* educ ation aca- 
ilvsw'h .u hivv.ililc loi thciv sons anil ii;mghtcvs l>ut it \s as cc oiiotni- 
c.ilh tivailablc. 1 his lauiu hid .i givai w a\ cwjI highn cdncaiituial op]kiv- 
liuuts lot white Ainc't ic.ius, itili(uvc(i i»v a sacnulat y w.ivf tor non- 
wlutcs. 

\ hv ino>i r)l>viouN i onsrijiicnc c» ua> the ovt rwlidmiii^^ iL,n<m(h of 
slatfvsiippoi led iusiinnioris ot higher othaailon, indialinga vd juil>)e 
cKptosfori ol tu(»^vvai coHt'grs .md |)ro[)t ietat \ si lKUfls. 

In the lasi genc-nnoH ihne h.is hirii vc l y liiile aciiviiy in the eslah- 
Jishriient of t)t'\v pi i\<nr i ollc ges. i liave not sraii ht'd out ihcvsiatistic s 
lj(n I snspe( I that tluM c^ h.ivc Ikth af)otn .is tih*in\ indt penchant colleges 
either i losed m .ihs{)rl)ed .is tlieie Iiaw been new inie.s si:n ted. 

I he new sinie insiitnlions. on the other hand, have been predouu- 
tiantiv s(rn( nned on a single p.iUein, nanieh. a lhree-ne)\sn lu rure ot 
tuo'Near i oruiunnitv lolleges. font -U'.n' h.u . ahntre.ite colleges, .it id big 
state univei siiies. I his has heen .u hieved in p.n i l)\ the ( onvei sion of 
n<M tnal S( hoois to si.ite (olleges .iiid nl nian\ state colleges to universi- 
ties, thus adding \i\ hoinogeneilv . 

1 luis the onjv major iiisiitnlitm.i! lUversitv in recent \eat s has heen 
thecommnnitv college movement (snpplemeined at lower levels hv pro- 
pi iViary schools), l or son)e time i\ow, this has cot\ti ihu(ed tnigfilily to 
j>luvalisni ihiough tlie esrah!is|niient (d new colleges and campuses, 
hut Us pattern <d .utiou has hei cnne so standatfli/ed th.u it t\(j loitger 
makes nuu h innovative i omrilMUion tn institutional diversiiv. 

1 lietase U>i ]>hn aliNm is veiv largelv thec.ise lot ()|))iorinnitv. Cieo- 
gt aphic <u< ess i> higliK impoitain to tuanv students. This is hat (Uy de- 
l>aiahle in a democ iarv, i hose with the intellei tual cap.uilv and pei - 
son.il mohv.iiiui) \n ahsoih higher education should have access to it. 
Tor most pravtical pm poses pUn alistn has heen established in the na- 
tion. We h.ne abotu eno\»gh tiistiiutions lor the lot eseeal)!;' fuinr<', 
jna haps too man\ . 

A (as( \<n diu'i sir\. ;e> I have d( Inu'd it, is ijin're a dillocni matter^ 
htu to m\ mind it is efjiiallv impoiiatu lo pio\ide it. Die [)roblem. 
brought alK)Ui b\ the {ompcaind elfet t ot inll.ition and c hange, is to 
dt tei mine wiu thet or unt lo maintain luosi ot ihe indepencient insti- 
tuiiniis \\r no\\ h.i\e and. .illhongh it is laigeK tlieoretiial at the mo- 
ment. \<i make it ix^sOhh' it> c smblish new ones ii the need .irises, i lie 
suhiiion to this pn)hUni u(pnr<s an e\annn.ui(ju oi the social desir- 
.ibilitv nl dnc ) s)}v i)} hlghei ednt atinn as a coiu ept. 
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Ursu as hask h.ukgn)inut. Id lis look M llio natuiv oCllic shuU'iu 
t oiistiuicnc \ lo l>c stM vvtl by higUc i ccluc iUton . ti int UkIc s nicu aiul wi>- 
incii, old )H*o|>!t' and somig i)coi)tt\ ru li ()coi>lc* and poor |X'uplo, many 
rates, cthnit gron[)sand non-t'dnii( groups, hrilliani minds antl hdow- 
avcragr minds, and a range ol inicrcsts, a[)titiidc-s, pcisdnal ficcds, 
anihiiionsand niolivaiions as [)roa(l and v aricil as our c\u-alingly c oni- 
ple>: (ulunv. 

riic social needs vvhith higher education nmst serve are eciiially 
vai led. as fields ol know ledge expand in depili and nmnl>er, let Inicj- 
logical tompeliiion increases, world involM^nieiu atteleiaies, nrhau liv- 
ing alters our mores, and atllneiu e impac is our uiial way ol lile. 

Ami thus ilie mere slaiemeni of the complex nature olstudenls and 
oi social needs is almost en{)ugh lo denK)Ustraie the recpiiremcnt ol 
Ixjth instiiuti<mal and program diversitv. Certainly no one iustiiutiou 
or tvpcol insiitntion could he adecpiately desigsied to achieve opt it num 
service <md (jn.iru\ (or such a v»n iety of denuuuls. IVrhaps it is hecause 
this is>ooh\ i<»ustha! so lev ^ have vct itten in its defense orexplanation. 

But there ate otlu'r ini[)ornmt reasons whicli justify diversitv. One 
re.ison is the impact of market iompeiitiou and the ( onstructive force 
oi creative tension w hich com[>eiiiion induces. While choice of institu- 
ti<His Ijy siirdents is not entirely free, (hie to geographv, eeoiiumics, 
.nhuission reijuitenu uts antl other factors, still there is a hroad enough 
free market to keepediuattonal perform. ukv compeiitiv e. Asa couse- 
tjueiice, outstanding instiunions have develope<l in every held of 
knowledge, and mostother institmiotisstruggle to achieve or ap])roai h 
the lepntation of their more suctesslul ( ompetiiors. State legislators, 
for example, tend lo he very proud uf their state educational activities. 
It is an ittipoi taut eletueut in the a|)propriation ol luuds to make, let us 
sa>* a Berkeley ((impettti\e with a Stanford. I*hu.ilism tonnihutes to 
this .is well as divei sitv. 

Great minds rcUvh run parallel, and thus the leaders of dilfereju 
institutions see the solution to educational problems in vastiv different 
wa\ s. l his results iu sid)Stanuallv <U(iereut emphasis being ]}tacecl on 
the same snlijet i mauer in <liflerem iustitut ions, de|>eiiding ()n the 
point oi view of the polit v makers/riiis is highly desirable an(l in many 
cases expedient. Wholly aside frotn intellectual points of view , it wouhl 
seem he.st that Iowa develop great agiicullural institutions atul New 
KuglatKl gieat (k eauographic studies. Otfu'i s get a headsiai t in <|uality 
because of the foresight of a gieal [)rolessor or deparimem head or the 
good h>rtune of special linam ing oi s[iecih( and succ essful early ex- 
perimentation. As a restdi. oases of (juality emerge iu varied and some- 
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times surpi ising plates. Those who are inteivsted in the area of study 
where these <kcu!' ibrni the market pressure for others to meet the best 
staiuhu (Is of ijuaHu . 

This market iiiipait is tiot hmited io smdeius. The best professors 
gravitate toward institutions whose activity has achieved the higlie.st 
status in their held of teaching a!ui research. Since the diversity ofspc- 
eiah/atiou prochu es some outstanding institutions, diversity constantly 
provides improving standards. 

Diversity com ribuies to another facet of (lualiiy. In the great modern 
thrust for ecjuahly of opportunity in higher education, there have been 
some casualties in quahty which might fiave suffered even more with- 
out thv pvoivcihtn of chversity. A false philosophy of Hberalism has 
launc hed a subtle attack elitism in higher education. Elitism which 
is based only on the wealtli of tfie student body cannot be defended, 
but elitism which is based on the aristocracy of superior minds can not 
onlv Ik* (lefeiided hut in the long run may be essential. \ i conu ibutes 
to the preserN ation. not only of our competitive position in the rest of 
the world, but also to th** soundness of the philosophies which underhe 
all otlier activities of tlie culture. 

i o nie ihei e is notliing inconsistent in that diversity of the learning 
process whii li provides opportunity in 0!ie institution for average or 
sub-averago intellects and opportunity in another institution for super- 
ior intellects. Almost all the progress of history is traceable la superior 
minds. And I atii not s])eaking solely of science, wh?re brilliance isconi- 
monh recognized as an ingredient of cieativity. It is cHjually true that 
brilliance is retjnired for creativity in art. music, philosophy, literature 
and evers other important categoi y of social activity. Great minds de- 
serve gi eat training, and whatevet value n:iay be derived I rom the social 
leavening that comes from the less brilliant students and faculties 
mingling with the more biiUiant students and fa( ulties. it is more tha»i 
offset in end restilt b\ a diversity wl^ich fXTinits brilliant faculties to 
compound their effectiveness hv teaching brilliant students. The con- 
structive cuiurihutions ol the great independent elite research institu- 
tions (onhrm this conclusion. 

Another (jualit) elenKMit Houing fron) the diversity provided b) elite 
institutiotis is the assurance of better use of researcti funds. Research 
activities would improve any educational institution, but research 
funds are Unite. Our nation as (i whole must endeavor to ^nhieve the 
optinuun return frojn its research investment. This rccjuires the allo- 
cation of researcli fluids to those institutions which com cnlrate their 




erfoi tson the best studeiitsdii ct ted by lliebcsi f\Ruhy. Diversity iiuikes 
this i»ssible, and the great private univei sitics have been a vital part of 
the uc tioti. rhisiiupact is At some ha/ard because recent growth in iiuin- 
bcrs dT graduate students hasoei uired inaiidy at less ([ualified iusti- 
tiiUoii,s. iiiauy of which have sought gradu.Ue s( liool diversity with(|uite 
inade()uate stand ar(ls. 

l urniiig lo another line ot* thought, the provision ol universal op- 
jK)rtunity for liigher education obvicnisly ie(|uires botli pluralism and 
diversity. Cieographieally ciispersed i^^stitutions are needed for access, 
l.ouer-cost institiaions are needed to serve the eeotioniicalK" less for- 
tunate. Spc*ciali/ed-skill itistitutions are needed to serve tlie economic 
skill re(|uiremenis of a great variety of people , and so fortli. Actually 
these are t lie areas wliere some of the greatest cliange is currently tak- 
ing pltice in higher e(hicatioiK both by the cslabhshmeutof new iuslitu- 
ti()ns and b\ clianges made wiiliin okl ones. I lieie w as a time, in a less 
teelini( all\ oriented and infuiitely less specialized society, when the 
pidduc t (d pure liberal arts trainit^g coidd tuid w idespread job oppor- 
iunit\ in a\\ \nn [)rofess!onal-t\ pe jobs, I his is no longer true becauseof 
tlie increasingly specialized skllf rec|uiremeutsof n(m-proicssionai-tyjx^ 
jobs. Diversity thus hecon^es a cultural necessity. 

The opjXM ivnnty of ocu' e<Uicational institutions lo speeialize de- 
serves more connncnt. I hc* more advanced wc become in this cultcue, 
the greater (he depth of learning in each field of knowledge and, cor- 
respondingly, the greater the degree of difhcuity in aeipiiring a com- 
plete grasp of any single lield. Oddly cn()UglK he more we learn about 
any single field of knowledge, the greater the oppoi tnnity seems to be 
lo discover even moi e. U is ihns not possible {o know all there is to know 
aFx)Ut any single field and be expert in any other. "I'Ins plieuonieiion 
has comjx'lled ttie organization of sjx'cial-pnrjx^se institutions whiefi 
admittedly lia\e some social failings but wliich provide majiy essential 
pieees to the jigsaw pattern of the whole society. 

1 his introduces tiic (piestion of whether intra-institcuioua! divcrsitv 
might not be so designed as to a( liieve ail the betiefits t)f intei -institu- 
tional diversity. First, we should keep in mind the faet that the two are 
really not inconsistent. To say that it is unlikely that (lahcch would liavc 
emerged w ithin a great university is no reasoi^ foi- eonelnding that it is 
undesirable to have created the great depai tment of physics at (.'ohun- 
bia or the computer exeellence of the L'niversity of Illinois. 

Intra -institutional diversity at large state universities has several 
handicaps. First, legislators tend to frown on non-traditional things 
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cs\>ci i.illv it die idi (Mil. .St'( oivl. |)<)lin< .il admiiiisfr.itoi s uvc moif 
likv\\ ((> inrci Urf with ocliK Jtion.il adivilics when ilio a<lminisiiai()i s 
tlisa^K'c with \\hat the nni\ t-rsitics atv tlning, I hin!, si^nifUaiii (iivfi- 
si(\ wiihni aiu srrv l.nA;v iiisiitutK^i (.iniu)t ha\c the lull, uiuiiluted 
ihinsi 4>1 tlu^ in>tituti<)n, l-diuth, m\\ gisfii pio^iam ol'diwisity is un- 
hkfU to haw the peiNonal attcniuin nl the top hislilutinnal .uliuhiis- 
iiann s. I'iHh, iui (he l).isis (il ( \|k'I ieiu so la! . ihcic is snnic evidence 
thai personal et ( eiMri( ihe> dominate main i!nia-institini<nial eilorts 
nun e tlian t he ( reative pro( esses or zealous ot)jeeti\es u hicii led to die 
lonndint^oj the piov«tanis. And rnuillv. I snspeet tlial tnanv intia-insti- 
tuiional di\ evsifirations lac k coiurihnloi \ suppoi i IVoni the l)Ulk ol the 
insUluUons' tat u\\\ \^ lio ai t' not dii e< d\ in\ ol\ t'd. There ol course, 
parallel inipatts in lar^e pri\ate instiiutlcnis. 

Nevnthekss, diere h.i\e hetn some real intra-institntional euntri- 
hntions to duersiiN in ;i \aiii't\ i)l plates. [).u tit ularh in the rt)rrn t>[ 
sepaiate Imols" uiitler the ninhrellat)! ;! hiri^er instittninn. It istlear, 
ho\\e\ei. thai tin \ Tail l.n sIkjM oi an adetpiate replaeenient rt)r the 
great nistitnuon.tl tli\<'rsin nt intlependent tollei^^s antl nniversllies. 
( !ei tainiN the i isk oi tlt\ersii\ not tleselopini^atletpiateU nntler a single, 
unilornf Juwnegeju/ed n.itional soutture ol higlier edutation is tt)t) 
great a risk it) run. In attdiriou, the jioints I will dist uss in a niotneni 
lelative to acatleniit Ireedom ha\e a direct hearing t)n this issue. 

So I ar, I htue Ix-eii dist nssing pluralism and tli\ ersity as a hrtiad edii- 
talitm;;! tt)ntept. I he witleK pievailing lendent v is to restric t distcis- 
sion ol till' desirahiliiv ot plni alism and tii\ ersitv to the issue ol main- 
taining independent institutions in ct)ntrast tt> state-snpporled insti- 
tutions, rite desit .ihililv ol both pluralism atul disersily is vei \ iniu h 
hitKuU r than tliat. iUid were itulependt tn instiimions ttMlisap|KNn and 
he giadirjlU al)sothed l)\ go\et tnneni we woultl still have the great 
t hailenge oi expanding di\ ersitv within the state antl letieial structure 
of higher t tlntalion \e\t iiheless. the most imjxii (ant issue in the 
|>rt)hk in oi tliversilv is ihetjueslion ol w lielher or not this society should 
perpeuialiv preserve indepcndetit insiitntitins ol higher edut alitni. 

I believe the t ase h)i piesei \ ing them is \erv sUong, atthougli I atn 
lar less sangmne ahont out ahilitv to ensure suih presei \alioti. 

I hetase lot in* 'pentlent itistitutions asa tac ttir oi'tli\ersiiy iiuhides 
ail (d the separate reasons ioi tliversiu already stated l)ui rests inosC 
inipoitaniK on tlie tlnal iat toi s ol rreedt)m antl tpijliiv. 

On the issue of Ireeciom. i!u r .iUx iii^n vsiiethcr g^nvern- 

nient lan he trusted to tontio) liigliei education < oiupleiely, I he t isk 
in Atut tic a is not as great as it is in Icn eign ctnnnries, assuming dial we 
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do not at s\)i\]v stage iruikf tlu- ^ivM iiiislakc ol so liiiaiu iii^ our insti- 
tutions as U) make ilicm dcpcndctu on Icdci al govt i inntMU (inuts, W'c 
liavr thf j^i tMt ailvania^c in Ainct it a ot havinj;; pul^lit ly-su|)))oi tcci in- 
Nlilu(i<iiis uMitiolk'd l>\ tilt\ (lil liTt nt stales and a lew nuniii ipaliiirs. 
So tar, {\ivvv lias l)t't'n vt^i v litik' t v idenc e (»i siaie j^ovt rnnuMnal inter- 
tcrent v willnl^r uadcniii i ret^doin ol Male insuiutions/! here hasheen 
sonu". however, and jn ilie hnani ial l)vn(ieii ol hij^lier echu^uion in- 
t reases, the risk increases iliai iliere will 1k' tnore. 

Ai the federal le\el. edueaiional finids have largelv lurn devoted 
\i) three things: st holarslnps. hnildinj^s and resecUi h. 

Mone\ I'iven lor m lu^larshi])s i annoi as a prai tit al tnatier have verv 
nuieh inlhienee on the aeadeniit tVeedoni ol t!ie insiinnion where the 
stiidenl uses the m Ik >h!r.ship. S(»nie ^^o\ erniiiental (ontro) ran l)e ap- 
plied to tin pn I pose lor whit li the sc holarshifis are given; thus si ientf 
\\As had in»)re thaints siiare, or more aet nraielv slated .other fields lia\e 
had less than their share. 

It is also dillK nil tor the tederal govei nnieni to lia\e impoilant iin- 
[>a<t fill acadeniii Ireetlonr In l)t*l[>ing to hiKUue huildin^s. alditujgfr 
here ai^ain souje i hv)ite t an he exen iseil in selei ting the l\ pe ni nse to 
w hit h hutldings nia\ he put. 

in reseaii h, ilu^ lederal governnieiii has ahcadv sIhmvu a tremen- 
dous hicis (i has not onK skewed lunds lowaid seieiue hut ior a !ong 
linu'thev wt 1 1^ direeied predoniinanih towaixl military svi[)poi t. Now 
thev are heing dii ei led lowarti ap|)lied resean h as distinmiished Ironi 
hasii researth; certain aieas ot stieiuf are out, engineering is in; ler- 
lain aieas ol hasic health seieni e researt h is <ml, otiiers in, etc. 

I would jiist as nuith tear the lederal governinenl's tinaiuitig llie 
general o]h talions ot colleges as the ttuuitliiig lalliers leared a ledeial 
g(>\ernmeni liiKuu ing the geneial welfare ol the nation— which iluy 
resiritled hv a powerlul siiuiiuie (d se[>aratiou ol jX)W"ers and the 
l einh Amendriieni reseiAttl powers. U federal liriant ing ofoperalions 
also hecaine im|)oriani in stale insiiiiuions, I woidd have tlie same rt\n . 
"Thus, a teal vahie exists in the pi esei vaii<>n <>{ a signitit ant stnitlure of 
highei education w ith w hidi gov ernmental edut aliotial strut lures 
must < Duipeie and can Ik* t ompiU cd. At<idemic Ireechnn is too pret ions 
and irnpoitant a <jualil\ (d a tree socieiv to be suhjeeied to ]>olitital log- 
rolling in ('origi ess. 

Anoihei impad ol governnienial tonitol ol institutions of [uglier 
education in <om|)ai tson w ith itidepemleiu < otnrol is the im|)osilion of 
an ever-int leasing aiiioiuu <d regulation ol the educational prot esses 



sul)si(li/t'(l l)v the gowi nmc iir 1 ItiWcird Hn\s cii simuiKiri/cii llu sc iti an 
tuliircss to the Coinn il For Kin.uic iai Aid lo Kdiu atioji Novonihcr 1 
ot la>i \i\u . I lie siH'i itit N he oiillincii iiu ludt'd: **. . , the imposition of 
(Ict.tilcil liiic'-iit'iii !)iui^i ts. i iv il svv\ n c i cgulaiions. t unn .»l pinvhasini^. 
icniial an hiicttinal tontiol, stale ( onirol ol ruiiion laU'S, sci/uiv ol 
tuition iuioiiu' l)\ >onK' staUs. it'^ulaUon ot irailiing loaiis, arbitrary 
roi nuilas tor allcKaiing luniis, ami icnnal dec iNion-inakiiig by niulti- 
t'an)])us system oilices and c<u)ulinaling coiiimissioiis." 

As the tax tost ot higher eiluraiion inereascs. there will inevitably be 
tUi aei lelion of resti \( tive reiL^ulation. The i esnll is nun e th.tn just a re- 
iiuelion of tiexibiliis. ahliouj^h it in\(>Ives that too. The worst eonse- 
(]tien(e of these ini reasing regulatirMrs is (heir subtle but im|X)rtant 
inierlerence wiili acadeniie Ireeilom. 

l o till- exieni diat imlepetuleni institutions depend on state or I'ed- 
eial tmn[> oi are subjeu to other regulatiojis, they too are suhjei t \o 
\fu\\\in)f rt Nti ii lion. But the tle^ree of ap])lieation is lar less severe be- 
tdusc iti flic'/r nhii(n non )^o\ ernmenial futnl souties. This pertnits 
gieater treedom anil Hexibilii\ in independent institutions, and lliis in 
turn lends lo restrain the growth oi resirii tions in stale insliiutions. U 
is too nnuh lo liope. however, that il will etjinpleleh pre\eni it. 

I he e(jrrelatit)n between treeilom in liigher edueatio!i on the one 
hand .uid the existeiiee ot independent insiiiuiions on the other has 
many taeels, Ikx ause tn.mv ot Jiese i oneepis e.unn)t be ipiartifiect ihe\ 
are ilittii uli to den^onsirate. 1 liey are nonetheless real. Hie *irst one, 
perhaps! is the right ot anv grouj) o) people to organi/e institutions ot 
liigher ediualion tot their ow n ])Ui poses, Religions-oi ienieil colleges 
tite the best e\.im()Ie but not the onl> one. l liese iirslilinions (jeeonie 
insii untetUs to pn^pagate and preserve a pliilosopliy in w hieli t hey l)e- 
lie\e. riie t ight to do tliis is a \eliiile of f reeiloin. It it is to he preset \ed, 
indepeiulent institutions must be pre ei veil- 

The see onil great tacel ot ti eedoni is the opporiunilv lor tiee choice 
th.u inde]>etidetU itrslitutioiuil di\et sitv gi\es to .i student. I here is al- 
most unlinnteil c hoiie among institutions — wliich enables the student 
to exeicise his own t ree judgment In tlie selection. Tliis is what li eedoiii 
is all al)oiJt. 

Anotlier hu et ot Ireedom to which insliiutioiral diversiiv contributes 
is the comparable treedum (it t ac ult\ niembei s. Like students they have 
choices, bioadiv s])eaking. in the institutions lliey wish to serve. Pirn - 
tili>m. ot course, as well as diversiiv. conll ibuies to this. 

And tinally. in the all itn(K>i taut area ot f reedotn, we must lemembei 



that (UR'onhc m.iin piodsH-sol liiglicr cdut alinn in ihv I' nil oil Sliilcs 
is as tiic CiariU'gK* (juninission has said: , . tlic ( ritical c\aluati()n of 
sot ictv— through iiuhvichial thought and {XTsuasion — ioi ihc sake ol 
sot ift\'s ^cll iciK'wal. ' 

II would st'CMi asioinatu tli.it the lat uhit's of institutions toiitrollrd 
hv tlic govcrnnu'tu arc tar less li to tritit i/r tlir govtM ninrnt ihaJJ iUc 
latuhicsonnstitntions not controlled l)v the governincnt. It is hkeuisc 
highh pn)f)ah!f tfiat the tree eritii ism \\ hieh eonu s ironi iiuiependent 
laetihies makes treer the criticism \vl\icli c(nues from ta\-stip|X)Vted 
iaciilties. In am event, the total ( <>nti i)l ol higlier echication l)y go\ ern- 
nu'iil. even uiih liir ]>rotettion whi( ii is more or Ics^ inliereni in the 
esisleiice of hfi v thfferent states' e(hu ational oi gani/ations, is too great 
a risk for a tree nation to incur. 1 1 snpjxn t ])e nee<U(i for tliis proposi- 
tion, it is (() he itnnuh as 1 en v Sanh)i <l has [>()intrd out, in (he state- 
t (mlrolled system o( Sueden. At tlieextrenU-, ilie poim can prolxil>K l)C 
iltustuited in anv t onnnnnist-c ontroiled countiv, 

1 lie lel.nionship het\ceen in(k'|)endent institutions ot iiigher le.n n- 
ing and fa\-suppoi tetl institutions in tiie held ot ((ualitv is a suhtle bnl 
import atu <mu\ i'erh.tps the iwi i most impoi taiu elementsot c[uahty arc 
the ititeltec ttt.il i apaci(\ ot tite >tud<'nl .uid the intellet tual capacity of 
the facultv, I hese tv^o have an aftinitv tor each other. Political insti- 
tutions t»n the {)tiu'r iiantl nuisi continuouslv contend ^\ilh tlie denio- 
tratic toice wiiicli illogitallx hui untlersi,mdal)ly puslies tor (lie same 
treatment tor ever\ one regard l(^sso I niem.il capai it y. An independent 
institution i an n sist tiiis hace and most ot tliem iiave. And tiuis thev 
litive tiol onh macU* ,41 eat (juahtv ( onu ihuiioivs on iheii own hut have 
set (jualitv stanthn (is wiiicii nnmv state instituticms iuive enndated. 1 he 
al>iiitv ol (he state in siitnt ions to (h » this is strt nglliened h\ the tad tliat 
tlie\ are H)nipt ting witii independent insiituiions. 

I he tore e ol tiie tai ult\ is pat tit uiai ]\ great in tiiis an a bet ause ilic 
overwiiehning m^qorits ot tacult\ mt*mhei s .isplic to a (ju.ilit\ reputa- 
rion in liieir own /ields. It is indepetulent person. i! .ithievement that 
motivates them, and the institution is t lie i)e net it iar\ . 1 he I at uhv mem- 
ber s.ot a state institution must t ( )nipete ^^ ithin tlieir own discipline wit li 
t;anlt\ members r>f die most t lite independent insiimiions in ilie na- 
tion, fjje result has been tiu' dev elopment of n^auy departments and 
schr^ots of verv high c|uaht\ witliin state institutions, aru! a lew slate 
institutions hich are oi total high (piality. All of them «ne iniiebted in 
p.trt to ilie independent itistitntions lor this athiesement. 

It has otten hvcw asseited that inde|HMulent institutions have more 
rreefl')m to innovate aiui e\[)et imetit w ith new educational processes 
tiian tne stale institutir)!is. \S hetiiei tliey door not. it iseleat that tlieiv 




iiuiovaiit^n dtul t\\j)criinc*nKili(>2i Ikis tnadt* vtM v iniporiatu intJtiihii- 
lions lo iiiipios iMiu'tu of c(lm\ni(ni ami iliis adds to ilic s\ fi^lii of 
ihv aigiiuu'iM for numitainiiig ituirpiiulciil inslitiiiioiis as uiulcr- 
w I iters (it ()uaiiis . 

Aiioilifi tliaiaiicristii ot iIk' iiulf])ciHk'iu college, wliiili niaii\ be- 
l\v\c lo Ik* 4)t'gival iiiiportaiur lo our luhmv. is ilic L'^istt'iue ot ilu* 
siuall iii>iitciiiori as a fiiaucr ot (k'lilK'iate |H)liiy. I liis tioi only i*rial)lcs 
iiuU'pendciu instiunioiis lo touiul ami niainiaiti llicii ai livitvoii 
phil4)S(q)lik al toiuuLaiiJUs whii li ])ivst'i vc inipoi KuU < wItiiraL otliiial 
and moral \ ahus h.rsii to our ii\ ili/aii{>o (ap]>roaclu's w liit h arc larcly 
njKMt Hi lax-siippoj K'(t itis!iiulii>jjs). ))in il also vtvsurcs iht* availability 
oi ( ollcgrs lor that sigtiitii ant portion td (jualilicd youili w ho need the 
kind of individual aitentiini iUid ran^pns identity which only a small 
srlmol ( .ni pros ide. l iiis is not to sa\ tliat llie mass service oi the large 
unixei siiies is svrong l)nt merely that the diversity ot'ilie small indcjX'ti- 
detit instil nt ions adds imi>oi tan I \ akies not ohiainahle in the huge uni- 
\ersiii(.s. 

.\liliongh ilic })oiin lias little to do with pliiratism cn diversity, it 
should be noted in |)assitig that tlie elimination ot tlie ijide[)ei}dc*nt 
Kiileges ucudd Ik* a wtv unecononnc rnove to! tlie sot iety as a \> liole, 

There is a tiemcndous investment in these inslitntions, in terms ot 
ph\ sical tacilities, accnmnlated endowment, and going-coneern value. 

riiere is a coruiiining ti ee-conti ihution suj)|Kn t which l elieves the 
general tax l)incieri. All ot tliis would he set iouslv disrupted and de- 
vained l>\ the elimination {>t itidejK'ndeiu institutions. 

Mnaltv, we should rememhei that independeiu insiitnti()usot Ihglter 
education have geneiated a lujge army ot volnntarv supporters who 
cotitrihute theii time, talent atul e\])erience. in addition to tlieii" 
money, to helping jjianage and improve the echutitioual .ser^ ^.e ol ihe 
independent iusiitiuion. I his keeps both c<mcern for and kno\\ledgc 
ol iiigher ediuaiiou in the hands and mindsot al)le citi/eus at the action 
|e\el thionglKaU the nation. It is ditiii uli to pictui e a more imptn lant 
acliviiv illustrating democtat \ in ai tion. 

And so I must coiuui uiiii the ovei whelmin^r majority ol commen- 
tators that .1 dual svstem ot higher educali(>n is as \ ilal to the mainten- 
ance of out tree wav ot life as aus other acti\ ity in our culture, li tree- 
do/n is lo he long jnaij)laij)e(l it) Aj))eriia, il tintst be maintained by a 
viu ietv ol iVee insiiiuli<ms. In anv i atikiitg ol the iinjxn taitce of free 
institutions, the iude[)eudem (olleges aitd uuiveisities which helj) 
sha])e both the lead ei ship and the pliiloso])hy ot the tutu re w(juldc(une 
liigh, l he n.Hitni sitiipU cannot athnil lo let thetn disa])pear. 
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The Role of the President — 
Manager or Educator? 

|(KSK PH ki;n n kr 

Wc'koiiK'. IfUow biisincssnhMi. Wckoinr tlic world of niaiKi^t'inrm. 
I hiv i> not a jnu mi. I \wm\ n. 

^ n\i ina\ h JVC Ikh ii ikuik d .is tMhu.iioi s, Uui oju c xoii iunpU'd Hu* 
inantk" ol |>i oick nii.il U's|){)n>ii)ilii\ \(uii Inisk tuiu lions t lKU\i;cd. No 
loiii-cr (.HI \(>u. pcrxmLilK . cuhuaic. Ratlu'i, vovi mkiikiil'c' an riUi<a- 
tional inMinuioii, ( )\ . pt'i haps nun c a})piopi iak l\ . \ on ni.u)agr a hnsi- 
ui'NNwhoM' ;)i(>tintt is rdni aiion. 

Yi^>. [fllow kusini NsrnciK Miis coijld he die (khatc oK t\w (vnnnv: 
tnllf^t' pivvidt'Uts— r<ku ainr <n nianai^tM l-' l\nt peril. ips (Ik'K' nia\ 1h' 
nn (k'baU- .t( all, nnl\ a t;iMU in,u auaiviu'ss that the ganu' has ( hanj^cd. 
and tfir nann* ol tin* ncu i^amc issui \ival. Foi . u idiom sni \ i\al. pir- 
oix npaiion unh rdiuaiional i>l)jr< lives will he loj nangliK Irj lad. il 
tould Ik' stiic tU "acidcnnc /' 

Siutesstul sui\i\al pu ^rams. lu)\vt'Vfi . uh|vuvc tditHUvc nvn^agr- 
nicnt — v\vi\ in iltc t sotc ik world (d IiIj^Iut c"(hi{ adoii. 

In till' wcnld ot connnoiri.il ( iitcrprisc. those who are U's[)onsihle 
tor in.ni.i|L;eiiient .it le.ist \ieu tiieniseUes .is iiiaiia^ers. L'nless c<illei^e 
ptesick^nis. whethei or not the\ haw been ediK.ilois. also \ie\\ tlieiii- 
seUes as m.niagers. will have hut shv;ht ^haiue ioi suiviva! as 
(o!k\^e presidents. L'nless (ollet^es lepl.iee those who tail, and then 
sei ure the sei \ ii es <>[\oiii|K'teni t liiel exet nti\es. die c oheges theni- 
seKes u ill h.i\ e slight i h.iiK e loi sin vi\ al. 

C.nlli'i^t'^ — . / i\ t y[h i tfi't' 

Manv o( \ (Hi h.ive lollowed tlie h'ad oi innovatoi s ol die past. Some 
ot von nM\ e^ en li.iwdoiie some innovating oj \oiir own. Uni. nnless 
most oi von .ire now .ihk* to make the inanagenKMil (l ansition i apidK , 
pi i\ale colleges mav go the wav ol the dinosam. 
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Dinnsam s i<»ukl luMtiiei t lianj^c \hvn tMuironnu-ni in suit iIkmv 
iK'fiis saMsl.uKM iU ;ul;i|)t Id llic t li.ni^iti^ cti virDinnciil. AjuI. slioil 
nt i tffi miHi n( nl ( lit- c ii\ iionrrk'tH. ihc kv\ io :ui\ (n gjiiisiirs mii - 
alinosi alwavs Ih-cii iliat ol hait'lv .uia|)iaii<» i — l)ot(>ic ilic 
t hanjL^cs be inv; w louglii (U'suoxcd llic (nj^^anisnrs i apaliilily (o adajM . 

Il is hiU". ul ioui sc. ili.n kiUc^os and t()lk*|i;c' pu'sidcnis liave 
adap!in_i> lo a i hani^iiiir en\ iiDiiiiU'iu Um over wars. Bin an ac- 
ic'ln jEctI paic is mdw u'(|iiirt'il. lor ilu' cnvironnuMUal tliaiigcs lia\c 
.ncciciaictl. 

Anu iican insdtiuioiis oi hi^hi i vdmaiion have i^ninvji irotn ojily 
nine ill 1780. lo lS2iii I SlVl. a!i(l 2r>7:^ in 1^.170. l-.niDlriiciu also ^ivw, 
goiiijr fVoni ap])roNiinatc'lv :^OU0 in liic latici pari <>i tlie ciglncctMh 
irnuiiN lo appri)\iiiuuc'l\ 210.000 in IDOO. anil U) appiosiniaicly 
H.000.000 iti 

Stuclcnis clKuigul U)i>— iioi onl\ ilicir ailiiudc's and inicicsis 
Inn rlu'ir a^v. Signifi( anil\ . ilicv wcit ww voun^ umil alter the mitl- 
ISOlfs. ■ uiili main as \ ( nnij^f tis 12 <n K^. il)c rollcij;clca\ iiig age for 
nujsr was alxiut (7 or I S." die aee<r( tdday's fVcslunafi. Anci with graci- 
natc studies involxing an .iddiiional ten i)er teiu ot total eniohncnl, 
tlie .ige t liaiige is cNeii more ])ioiioinued. 

('iniienlai ein])lKisis lias sliified tifjin liie devclopniciu td cliaracicr 
and some awareness ot a limited world to the development of skills 
and some awai eness ol a rather eomplieateii world. While the can rleu- 
liun ot" the past bore "M)nK» resetnhlanc e to to<lay's secomlary sehool 
em 1 ienlmii." todav's colleges pio\ide an mnbi ella lor in-dej^tli special- 
ization, hjoad generali/aiion. and diversified reseaieh. 

Dm ing tins period oi ( harige. college lieacts have not been itlle. S'<ki 
have Ikhui cotuiibmiiig to the changing canipits en viit)ninent. while 
\oii voinseUes have been tlianging. I'litil the (a\il War. niiic-temhs 
<if (he college ()residetUs were ordained ministers. Now. huhes and 
gemletnen, ma\ I ask v{)n. with all due resjK^ct. how many ot you today 
are nrdaiiied ministers)' \'ei y few. I dhnk. Most of you were secular 
scholars aiulsnineof \ ()ii came ttom oinside the academic connmmiiy. 

But what has changed niosi loi \ou college presidents is the natuie 
ol xoiM w<nk and tespoiistbilities. While your ])redecessors in earliet 
(la\s inav iiavc^ done sonie teat liing and some preaching, vou do none 
or iinle ol these ioda\ . Fin tliermoi e. as you know . you are no longer 
able lo govern tmilctteicdh or personally adnunister all the imircate 
details ol college oj)ei atioiis. 
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lathci ilijii a!)^n!lar r nk'i — r (^mIn tt^ tlu* hcMid ol 1 1 ii^lrcs. 

Whilf |)i()\i«lin^ lihictimi linoui;!! aiv;iniK'iu .liul uMstMi. today's 
it" I ulU iL^i' pi L'sidrlU st*t uu s ilu' sLihiliix .ind IumUIi r )i die c nllr^c 
b\ im rc.t'iini; aiti ntinii [n siu ii divi'iM^ lai im s as in.irlsrl analvsiN. ])r<>- 
-» d\u dim innunl. lalu)! ulaUDiis and liuaiu iai inaua^i'incnt. 

N jmi have in (aci Ixk^mr' hnsincssnuMi — ^(>n(h)rl)ad busiiKvssnion — 
\(>ui LiU'si >i.im' in \hv L'\<»lmionai \ tliaiu. Wni now nuisi noi onlv 
ni.nnt.iin ( oininniiv ot ^cnn .d put ptj^r \nn kci^j) \ oui i< n us (i\ud on 
(lu' 'l)()tion3 liui " — su! |)luM M li lu il . W f iidiL;lil i nami sa\ I'loiit or Loss. 

In du" <jlU'^l toi l).ilani rd lnuljLit'ls or surpluses, liowt'st r. it is not 
riUHimli ((> 1)1' a i.nt'Iaki r prs^'sidi lU. Wiuilu'r \ou nsr t«ink' oi jXMsua- 
sion. \ou niu>l hi- .ui outspnlsru ad\ocaU' »U nnilii'd o|)jiH d\i's. \.\cu 
du' tu<<l Ii n aradtini' iri't'doni i an not hi- i d to ohst ukmIr- nerd 
[(Ji ^lu \ i\ al 1 lin>, nioif diau cmm indnrr. \K'\ luips dir Ucn insi rutncni 
tor MiiMN.il oi tlu' pii\aii' iolk'v;<' s\Ntt'>n is rlu' Mjlk'L;^' pu-sidcni — 
a< tint; as c \\ u i cvit (tti\ v. 

Nouu- ol vou Mia\ U'L;u*lhdl\ assun\r<l {\\\s nrw roU*. hcjw 'cm 

it'pumuant, oni ol ri'( {)L;ni/L d ni't r'ssii\ . while oiliers nia\ Niill si'ck to 
dro\ tlnii HiK\ and a( liu w a \ s ( < Mitrar\ lo tluir umI need. As re- 
assui .nu e to d)o>e ol \on w lio lia\ e accepted I Ik* in an lie oi cldel e\- 
n uti\ e. .nid as 1 urtlier a^sln .nu e lor tli< )se ol vou w lio resist bee ause ot 
unai;e. let ine siate thai we (oipor.ile bnsinessnun liave also l)een 

I hatii^ini;. 

I'erhaps it \ou etasul Iroin \onr mind die ohi iniai^e ot (cnp<naie 
piesicienls. \ • >tn iniat;e (d llie nc \\ \ou might he more a* rej)tat)le. And 
\ou imi^lit iitid die a|)phi al)UMools {)t iiiodei n mana^erneni more us<'- 
tul. N'ou ( ould then hetonie in\ol\ed with iiiia);es .nul nioie in- 
\ oKt (I w iih a( htevemeiits. 

\'\n\ sho\ihl he tiw ai e. loi i'Naiii]>le, tli.it c i >i pr)vale nKin.\gei s are in- 

II easing 1\ less able to sU! \ lIs nri I eel in i; iiianipnialoi sot i heir )H'ople 
.Hid l esfmrii's, ( iihi idled .Hitiiorit\ is it ss sm c essful in the pin suit of 
loipor.ite objectiM's, Ttobts .ne beccnninj^ almost iiiipossibli* without 
loneem ioi thi' |K'ople w bo m.ike up the i oi jxn adoii. And. w lien die 
toijunaU' n^.vii.^^ei \ enliv;luened seil-iutei est lads him. he nnist diaw 
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iiixui his skills as aihitcM in toping willi spui.^l iniru'st> within liis 
i)\\u nri^.nii/aiion, \\ lu*t!u*i thcv Ik* Iril l)y shop sti*\Kar(ls. ck'p;niim'ui 
lu'.uls oi nuMiihtTN iA ilu- hojid, 

An ix.iminaiion nt the \ va \ Ki ladiii iIkui old itnagfs. 

thfU'ioir. will \\n)\\ iIkh iIk' Inmiional ini jn i aiivi's oIKtlU^gc pix'si- 
(Irnis and loi poi au* pU'suU'nis arc inovin^ t loser to cai li oiIkm . 

So. w ith this in mind, k't ns lake a t loser h)ok ai onr ri'spaiiv f l^usi- 
Mt'Ns operaiitHis. I'ii^r. a (phtk look at du* l)nsinrss of piisaic liigluT 
ediu aiion. 

'/'hf Itiiuncw f// fiii^hn Eituaitiou 

[ lu're arc inan\ husincssnu ii like von. l iir Association ol AnKTiian 
( olle^i'N (\oni own traiic assoiiation) rcpicscnts approxiinatciy SOO 
t(nnpanit's -intn|)iiit()rs w lui. tor the most pat t, arc priN ate (oin -\ car 
iollt'>;cs u aJiiti^ a market w hit ii, in 1 1>7(I. hit a higii oi appi oxiniatoU 
*J,0(H).(H)i) huM is istndcnt^). 

\h\\ v sij^nilit antl\ , Iiowimm . the nuijni itN ot Aont UK'nihrrs. scrN ini; 
iIk' undi'rjt;radnaii' maikct. iiaxi' an rinolnu-ni imdcr iOIH) siudiMiis, 
widi some gni!ij4 lo the jOO level and some i^oitig to the 2()()() level or 
lii^lier. Newrdieless. yon are ohen called upon lo proside seJ \ices 
similar lo those l)eini; oU'ered l)y other e(jmpetitorN whose share ot the 
niarkei giNes iheiii a hii^hei enrolment aiul die cap;^li(^ io piovide 
mou'tliverse and di'veloped prodnet Imes. 

But lot.il enrolments droppeil in 1*>7I and 1072 (the iiend is eon- 
linnin^K Nonr market appears ir) he shrinkif)g. anc) tintioii iiu ome is ^ 
ilown, Sihie niher si)inces (>i income sneh as endowments, ^itls and 
)L;iaiit> .tl>o seeni !() he sli|)[)ing, sou at e Ix'in^ [inshed i<» increase vcnn 
pi iees in a dei lining and c ompeiiiive mat ket. 

The iosl;|)i iee c 1 un( h seems to he itisnrinomuahle. Midst deehning 
em ohnenis doss oi c n stonier s ;nwl inc ome) and lisini^ costs oiOpeia- 
lion, mme and moie colleges ate (i|>er,iiin^ with deheits — sneh a 
lender \foid! l et's lace it. colleges ale losing mone\. Accoicling to a 
suiNev taken l)\ the Assoiiaiitni ol American (Colleges, the aveia^e 
dehcil loi the l'.!hS-l)*l \earo( TmI institmions sin vexed was S2().0()() 
ami I he average loi 1071^-71 was pinjected al SI la. ()()(). 

Souih.mipton (lollege. in a lecenl new s i epoi t. w as cited as facing a 
loss ot S2()0.()(ll» in IU73. u ith an accumulated dehcit of S2.8()(>.(K)0. 
Southampton College is part ofa conglomerate. It is |Kissihle thai they 
niav he saved !>\ the [)areni corporation '1)ailing litem out," or hy new 
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!n.nia,m.'niiMit .ij>()t oac lies, l.wti s(i, tlicrv is t.ilk (li.it the li(j(ii(l.t(i<^n tit 
pinpi'itv and hiiikiings would \)v nn>ut;h to p.iv oil llic t tcditors. 

riu* st.iiisiit s .lie Nuldinincuis. More .in* hcinj^ issiu'ii. it)^^c tlu'i w ith 
Miuhsls. v\c\ \ (hn. But I did iu>t loiiu' lu ic U) spnui sLUistii s. must oT 
uluch uni iifrc.tdi liuvc <u kn<i\\ f</ ^vl. My \)ui\}()sv in tiring 

snnif nl' iIk sc lunnlu i s w.^s nu i civ to drli\i"i llinii iu ii iius whiili vc- 
l.iU' to Nour role as M.ni.ii;i r, not .is Kduiaioi . 

riir fdiu'.i!or t .in w.ni lor sonu oiu' oUc to <lo the* "h.tiliii^ out."* .ill 
ilu' wliik' nMiiUinnini; |)rr()i( iip.ilioii whh mow csotrrit puisuils. As 
t liitd exi t uiivc, ri's[)()risil)lc (or sui\i\;d .iiid jku Ioi ni.uuv. vou (.".ni l 
idioid lo w.iit. Sou must he in ihr \;ni^uard, cvalu.uin^ (.uis, 
ploj ini; .ilicrnati\cs .md otlV riu^ \i.il)k' ;u (ion programs. 

! lie liK^ifnw i>f I\(h(i(i(n>n and ('nrffoyaU' Mfinf(i:;('ffit n( 

('o|)ini; widi rxU'i u.il prcssuu s. haLuuini^ \our hudi;i*l .uid >i.d)ili/- ' 
ini; I iuv »pt' ration <il \oin oi i^ani/ation is .i icsl ot \oui ahiliu .jsa ni.ni- 
.jL^t-r in ljusincss oj fdut .ition. 

Manai^c'i s. how t*\ t'r. in oi dt i to luni linn, mrd < >! j^aiii/ations w lut h 
au' t.ipahlfol ht'in^ ui.ni.it;c'(h Ri'( ()l;U!/c* it oi not. lor the inosf p.ni 
almost i Ni'i \ tnllt'i^t' has an ori;ani/ation w hirli istap.il)k' oi hcing nian- 
a^t tl. In I at I. niodti n hi ( Kid-hascd husincss < ij)(iat ions arc, sui pi i>int;* 
h . not nnitkr the ojHMMtiiMis of inan\ tnoifc^rn toitcjt^cs. 

I lu' MUjxn.itt' i)U'si(U'm ina\ \\ant to wii ld his power in .i sini»k'- 
ntauhd. authoi i?ai i.nr iashitni. Htit ii Ik* is to sn( cir<l in nioliv atin^ c-l- 
ht it ni \ .iiul 1 1 e.tt i\ il\ at all lt \ I'ls — i I hi* is to sum cd in ha\ int; |)olit ios 
tollowt'd and pio;^iauis iiii|)Ii'iiU'nictl a^t^ti'ssiwty .md ca^iiK — Ik* 
innst sh.u t iiis powct . [\c must dL'k'^.itc autlu n it\ a till pioviih* ut^ular 
( hannt'is i)f tet d-h.uk — not onh lioin coiisuim'is hut also Ironi .ill 
k'vrls ol the 01 ^ani/.nion, 

I low f\ii . [he tt rin iced -hat k met ih totinofts a c li.iin ( d i omrunni- 
calioti. It nnisi ^.^o Ia'^oiuI that into i oiisti ut ii\t', p.n tit ipaloi \ |X)lity- 
nLikini; — t'Vt'ii lot iion-t'dvit aiioiial 1 01 poi .ilioiis like mine. 

Aldioin^li I have heen 111. ni\ thitii^s in mv hiisiness t aieei , my vole 
now as I hie! e\et uti^e is esx-ntiallv tijal ol a m.ma^ei . i)tn tuii a niaii- 
ai-er in the .itlniinistrative si nse. I emploN administt ators. 

II niv K^le is to he elh Mivelv pl.ived, 1 nitist ( leate. innovate, tiioii- 
Nate and othet wise le.id antl direi i the |)e()ple and resomtes oi niv 
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nuiv iioi imicfi (iiircicnt fioni in'ople like, you, Only, coi poralc 
pi esidenis like ine l:ue ilie i>sues ofsui \ isal every (iay. 

We must, because we aie judge(l nuieb tnoie swiitly tliau you are. 
us. the profu atid loss picture is the nkiuiaie (juanlifiable measine 
ot a( bieveinent. Aiul ibe measure is viewed every Jnonih. An operalioii 
ibai is Ifisiti^ inoneN nuisi eillier ehanj^e its methods or ehange its mau- 
a^emeru. Tnlessii docs, t lie losing oju'ratiou ultimately cease.s toe.xist. 
Aren't v{)u tis college piesidents lacing tlie same problem todav? 

Our ('Ji{i}ii^if}i!; Rolt'^ 

I am presideiu ol a meebanieal contractingcompany. We desigti and 
itisiall liearing, ventilating and aii-conditioning systems. Years ago, 
beloie we grew into a (<>rp(^rate entilv. I liiid direct loutact with the 
consumer oi mv products and services. Among otiier tliii^gs* I en- 
gmeeied ami installed tlie s\stems we sold. 1 odav 1 do none ol t!iese 
tilings. 

Mow many ol xou started as teachers or hlled other roles in the 
\\nrld of echu aiion? Just as many i)iisiiiessmeii Ixgan their business 
careers as engineers, scieniists. or any one ol a nmiiber of spc*c laities, 
and then moved on, so have vou moved on. 

But i; is not nn contention that the college president, as a manager, 
ceases to l)e eonceriied about educatioJial values, goals, standards or 
nietliodoli>gv. As presidetu of my company (ami I am luit nni<(ue). I 
am still very itua h concerned abcnu engineering values, goals, stan- 
dards and metbodologs . But I have become a genei alist. and my nuijor 
Ai li\ in is [>roviding an iitniosphere in which the specialist can function 
and inlet r.ue, w ith mvoNei view . lor the l)eiu»(it of the total corporate 
oiganistu. 

I he college piesident. in a siniilai role as cliief exec titive. tnay be in 
the l)u>iness ol ediicaiion. but it is just as much a mistake to consider 
}iim to be an efluc ator. as it would be to consider the pi esident of ibe 
electronics company tolx' fulfilling the role of engineerjust because he 
\\tis trained as one and lotmer ly worked as one. 

Putfin^^ If All Toi^t lhrr 

WlitUewr higher goals we may have for ourselves or for matikiiul. 




ucnnisl liisi be a viablecntiiy iir onicr l<Ku hicvc (Im)sc goals. (.'(Jhuncr- 
tial cnici pi iscs i!iai \nsv money arc obvionsly iioi viable entities. v\nd 
buMk-evt'M operations bave severeh limited viabibiv. 

Are it^siiiutions of biglier learning nmdi tbtfereni? Intreasingly, 
college presidents are becoming biuigei-orieiitecL (iollege presidents 
are looking ai ibe l><)iiom bne. And, it is a lonely job — l<K>kingat figures 
t^o one wants to bear about. 

It is certain! V ifuieiy fot nie. And I am a (ifty percent stockfioldcr in 
tlie business wliirb ! manage. In UI74, mv corporate bitting w ill be ap- 
proxinialelv ST, ()()(). U(K). In the process, I will eniptov appioximatety 
}x*of)le and will be sellit^g a broad ptodiut line to Innuheds ol 
t tistomers. 

In order to do tbis eliei tively, mv 200 employees must be organizetl 
into a cobesive I'unctioning oi ganisin wiib individi:ai c omponcnts bas - 
ing sef)arate and sj>eciali/ed fniKtions — all operating with objectives, 
all monitored loi |>ei lot niancc according to previously establislied 
ciiteria. \vt each basing a separate identity and groiip ego. Kach in 
appareiu c(mllic t w ith the others, Vet eadi dependent upon die others. 

My sales or marketing departmetit generallv believes that all odicr 
deparlnuMits ale insensitive to the tieeds of tlie consumei — that sates 
objectives are loo high, and that our mark-ups or diarges, uniealisti- 
cally, are loo bigli. 

The design and engineering deparnnetu generally believes that 
standards are too low — aiuitipation of new ttends or tethnic|nes too 
sitiw — and that all other depai tmetus ate too insensitive to the innx)r- 
tance orscientibc staiulards. 

I he produc tion deparuneiu generall) belies es thnt too nmcli nmsi 
be done in too short a time, u itii insidTic lent J esom ces at an luirealistic 
Kist, tor uncooperaiise and imappreciative consumers. 

I he lman( iai deparnnent generally believes that all other depart- 
ments tire wasteful, do not exejc ise eneclise cost control, are unaware 
oi the signilkauce ot numbers, and generally do not know bosv to 
organize and administer. 

,AII depart ments, generallv, iK^liese that they are understafTecL 
ututerpaid, nnders allied, imder-budgeted and tnisimdei\stoixb 

Vou know , in many w as s, they are all cot red. But cscn more than 
that, they bave a comuion ground, a jaundiced viesvot tbe people at 
the top. It is the chiet executive's job to change tiussiesv — put it all to- 
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gcthcr, make ii work. It humus su|)orini|xjsiiig over llicii personal and 
(U'paMniental fmslralions and problems a feeling ol' l)clonging and 
sharing in die snttess ol the corporation, 

1 don't hetieve ihai 1 have rully su(< eeded. But I must eontinne the 
(|uesr if the hnsiness I manage is to remain siitcessfiil. So musi yon. 

Tlif CJut'f Exfiuth'f and Piofilc Prohlcms 

But, again, neithej one of iis is in complete control. We can't rule 
o'jr loost with an iron hand. In fact few businessmen, in today's cnvi- 
ronnienl, cou!il gel away with it. 

Kew jX)licies wlticli I establish wonlil get effectively implemented if 
the people uho have the responsibility h>r implementation did not 
helie\c in them or had notsliaretl in I heir creation. I can't force it. 

As for absohue power, yes, I have it. It was given to nie by the board 
ot tlireciors. siihjecl to re\iew and cam ellation. But, if fully exercised, 
it is really only the power to destroy — bothnu self and llie organization. 

And so, nnich o( iny theoretii al i)c)w e! is delegated lo departmental 
heads, and lhi>se with otlier specific tmiclional responsibilities. We 
have people resi)onsil)le for personnel, ( redil, training, new products, 
cttstonier relations, ett . The list goes on. 

! he day oi management bv edii t is ra]>idly disappearing. Kven for 
the indivithial entrepieneur, the president's r4)le is develoj)iiig into 
that of a planner, interpreter, coordinator and leader rather than 
nierely that of a drum beater. 

And, except foi the key people arcjund nu\ I don't hire anyhotly. 
The indi\idiial depat itnetus liire their (jwn people, l he departmetit 
lie<ids are responsible ior results, and so they need to have not only the 
res|>onsi!)ilitv but the appropriate ainhcjrity in ordei to achieve these 
results. 

There is also accountability, however, Jvist as presidents must ai^swer 
to diiectors or tnrstees. niy deparnnent heads nnisl he answerable for 
the results of their acti<ms. 

V\*hether or not I appoint department heads depends ii|k>u their 
level ol" management. Those that 1 tio ap|K)ini may come from the out- 
side or from within. They may Ik' appointed on the recounuendations 
of others or on my own initiative — but those whom I appoint^ and who 
are answerable U} me, must also be al>le to work w ith lire jKople ihcy 
manage as well as with me. 




Managing pco|)le, as ynii know, is not easy. Soniciiincs employees 
not only believe that iliey can do a l)eiier job ilian tlie president but 
aciiuilly try — l)y eiilier blocking some programs, or initiating others 
which have an end r esult direcdy opposite to u>r|Hn ale objectives. 

Moreover scafT are ol'ten in conflict among tliemsc*lves — sometimes 
for budgetary reasons, sometimes l)ecause of personal ambitions, 
sometimes because ol |)t<)ressional compeliiion, sometimes because 
of plain stupidity. Soiuul familiar? 

The lh>lhm Lifw Again 

I can't afford the Inxuiy, liowever, of allowing ovgani/ational prob- 
lems to divert n^caschicfexccutive from keeping my eye on tlie bottom 
line — profits. The concept of profits has been considered anathema 
by some academicians. Colleges, after all, were non-profit institutions, 
devoted to the public good, not geared to making money. 

I hci c may have been justilication for this reasoning in the past. Re- 
!ying iijx)n this logic today is not only a "cop-out" but could be suicide 
for the private colleges. College presidents, with all their restraints, 
nnist take a leadership role in the effort to put colleges on a more sound 
financial footing. 

While the costs of operation rise, the availability of dollars from tra- 
ditional sources w ancs, Like any other business, colleges must become 
increasingly efficiency-minded, cost-bencfu-orienicd, and market- 
motivated. Atid, yes, profit-directed. 

"Non-profit/* from a fiscal viewpoint, (aside from IRS considera- 
tions) should fxr relegated to the refuse heap. If not, private colleges 
will find ii difficult to survive. Again, survival of the colleges may be 
the combined responsibility of many }>eop?e and groups, but it is es- 
sentially in the hands of the college presidents. 

Profit and the '"Non-profiCWtytk 

''Non-profit'* unfortunately has been the cloak behind which many 
"non-economic" organizations have hidden their inefficiencies. I he 
coddling of inefficiency has not for the most pan been delil)erate and 
at worst has lx?en misguided. But because of the belief that non-profit 
organizations were not supposed to make a profit, insufficient atten- 
tion w as given toci itcria for the evaluation of performance and to the 
need to accunnilatc funds for future needs. 

General derogation of the need for profit is not only destructive but 
perpetuates an insidious myth that "non-profit" is iniierently good 
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and "piofu" is inhciciuly had. Profil. of ami by itself is neither good 
nor bad but rather a nieasiu ing tool, and a conunodiiy which can be 
used for good or bad purposes. 

Used as a measuring device, profits offer the opporiimity, with suit- 
able criteria and <puuiiiificaiion, to measure performance. Used as a 
fiscal device, profits also offer the o])portuni(y to accumulate present 
surpluses for future needs. 

('olleges are not unique in this regard. We businessmen arc also ex- 
posed to problems in tlie effort to obtain profits. Many of us have been 
known to say that ue "don't run a non-profit business; it just turns out 
that way," 

Welh if it turns out tliat way with too much repetition, the result is 
often bnnkrnptcy. Last year, for example, there weie 9566 business 
failuies. not to mention the large number of businesses which jusl got 
by — at the very best breaking even. 

Just l)ieaking even is not good enough. I he failure to make a profit 
means less money to reinvest in the business. Reinvestment not only 
means money for physical plant and ecpiipment but for people and 
ideas — and» just as with plant and efiuipnieiu, |K'ople and ideas, sooner 
or later, may have to be replaced. 

Thus, whether we cliief executives head a company that sells a pro- 
duct or a service to the general consumer or to the .student consumer* 
we have much in common. And we have learned much from each 
other. Our survival deixMuls upon our i^bitity to learn more from each 
other. 

But your sm vival, tmder stress of immediate danger, primarily re- 
(juires tlie early recognition of yotn changing role — and the acceptance 
of personal resjx)nsibility for survival of the institution which you 
head. Kveryone in your resjK'ctive organizations should have some 
degree of accountability, but you have ultimate accountability. Are 
you e<|ual to the task 

If you grasp the .iiantle of chief executive with eagerness, see the 
problems without panic, and accept the challenge with confidence, 
then the answer may be yes. lUit, whether your individual answer is 
yes or no, I submit to you, fellow chief executives, that you slioutd make 
a delil>eraie personal judgment ratlier than having it made for you. 

Perhaps it might help if you first asked and then answered the fol- 
lowing c|uestion for yourselves: Which is the myth and which is the 
reality — Kdiicator or Manager? 




Should Higher Education 
Be Consumer-Controlled? 



L AVION OLSON 



My views on consumer control of or consumer participation in higher 
education are based on the two years I have spent with the National 
Student Lobby and almost four years spem in Chicago as legal counsel 
to many conuuunity organizations — ranging from organizations of 
health consumers, to consumers of housing and welfare services, to a 
fx)ys club's drum and bugle corps, 

I would like to present my thoughts under four lieads: first, an his- 
torical discussion of the consumer in society and in higher education; 
second, a discussion of the difference between the consumer as a mar- 
ket force and as an organized constituency; third, a discussion ofwhat 
the consumer of higher education wants; fourth, a checklist to deter- 
mine if the consumer is being taken seriously as an adult participant 
in the academic conuuunity. 

Historically, much of the discussion of the consmner grew out of 
debate over citizen participation^ which surfaced as a key element in 
the War on Poverty, Model Cities and other programs arising in re- 
sponse to the civil rights movement and the |x>liticsof the 1960s. There 
has been extensive debate about citizen participation, since the very 
sound of the ivords seems artificial and politically shaky. There has 
always been an uneasy feeling that there is liule reality to the concept 
since, on t lie one hand, few citizens feel they have an impact on the gov- 
ernmental process, and on the other hand, most government em- 
ployees, elected and non*elected» see citizen participation as time-con- 
suming^ energy-consuming, and raising more questions, confusion and 
expec tations than can ever be handled. Most of the (|uestions are raised , 
the government employee feels, by persons who "don't understand the 
system," and who generally provide too much feedback which cannot 
be accomodated by a system without high internal ex|x*ctalions. 

I he consumer has also been brought to the national consciousness 
by Ralph Nader, in the tradition of consumer unions and cooperatives 
and other organizations out of step with the consumption mentality — 
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or addiction — prevailing in the country since the second world war. 
Nader began by di-anializing the fact that cars are often needlessly dan* 
gerous and kill over 50,000 persons in the coinitry every year. Ii was 
obvious to many thai sonielliing needed to be done, but no one realis- 
tically expected anyone to do anything about it. The system was not 
built to handle those kinds of realities. Nader's analysis was that there 
is no way to get the institutions of industry and government to take 
action on these or many other basic problems in society until the "public 
interest" or the '^consumer ' is organized into p^Tmaneni institutions 
svhich ask, "What is the purpose of cars anyway?" 

The Nader model, and then the Conunon Cause model built on simi- 
lar middle-class ''good government" ideas, began to demonstrate that 
the theoretical concepts of the ''consumer" and the "public citizen" 
could be translated into the hard, businesslike reality of institutions 
which can develop the leverage of public relations, legal actions, and 
the logic of research and citizen action to fight the complex bureaucratic 
battles which surround today's public problems. Thai is, the consumer 
model seeks to alter today's basic model of countervailing forces be- 
tween government-business-U!uons-foreign nations-the military. The 
consumer nuxlel was built as a wi;y to organize an unorganized con- 
stituency, or unorganized conununity of interest, in order to allow per- 
st)ns to have some control — and sense of control — over decisions that 
affect them in a direct and substantial way. The consumer model also 
poses the basic philosophical questions about "What is democracy in a 
mass technological scxiely?" and "What are the limits of public deci- 
sion making?" 

With tins historical background in mind, I would now like to talk 
about the consumer in higher education. I lie question is asked, 
"Should higher education be consumer-controlled?" Thisqueslion can 
be translated nUo the more realistic question, "Should consumers play 
a laiger and more organized role in higher education than they do 
now '" And even Ix^foie this question can be answered, another (jues- 
tioii needs tolx? asked, "What are the purposes of higher education — 
or poslsecondary education?" since for many pnr|X)ses higher educa- 
tion is now being lumped into the larger category of postsecondary 
education. 

The purposesof postsecondary f^/ar«fw?i arc often confused with the 
objectives of |X)stsecondary educational institutions. So, rather than 
seeing if insiituiions and other "learning situations ' meet basic educa^ 
lional purposes, the normal analysis is that which is reRectcd in the list 
of insliluiional objectives compiled by the National Commission on the 
Financing of Postsecondary Education . T hat is, objectives representing 
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society's multiple purposc^s in educaeion arc tisicd in categories which 
can be statistically measured as taking place or not taking place in an 
institution of postsectnulary education. 

Very briefly, the National (lonunission's categories are: 

1. F.(|Ual amss to |X)stsecondary education (or all \vl)o desire it 

2. Opportunity through special services to ensure access 

3. Student choice of programs and institutional types 

4. Institutional independence from outside control 

5. Student responsibility 

G, InstilHtionnl accountabUity 

7. Instructunml qmdity 

8 . >' rs ity a nd J! ex ibility o f pro g r a m o f f e rings 

9. Financial support for the institution 

As stated in the "Review of Student Res|X)nse'' to the National Com- 
mission (dated Novemlx^r 1973) by l ini Kngen, a student conuiiis- 
sioner, the purposes of jK)stsecondary education have also been tradi- 
tionally dehned in the following categories of stKiety's purposes: 

1. National defense 

2. Transmission of knosvledge 

3. Skill development 

4. S(xiability and citizenship 

5. F.mployabitity 

Students, however, see the ptirposes of postsecondary education in 
the follov ng ways (as reported in the *'Rcview of Student Response)." 

. First, *'It was apparent in the Regional Review Sessions (of 289 stu- 
dents From 40 different institutions) as it is in the Survey of Student 
Res[)onse ((juestionnaire ret(irncd by 2,300 students from a cross-sec- 
tion of institutions): stiulents are accepting and respecting any trans- 
mission of values, citizenship or sociability that results from postsecon- 
dan education experience, but are overwhelmingly skeptical if not 
fearful alK)ut |K)St-gradua;e employment." 

Second/"\Vhile the students surveyed voncluded there was a general 
satisfaction with the institutions they are presenily enrolled in (79 jx?r 
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cent agreed, which is consistent with the Carnegie Commission's simi- 
lar question in which 77 per cent of 100,000 students surveyed were 
generally satisfied), there were notable exceptions. . . . Flexibility of 
offerings and a general disillusionment with formal instruction were 
topics most likely to invoke negative responses. The satisfaction of self- 
development gained througli postseconda) y education was threatened 
or at least inhibited by traditional structure." 

"The overwhelming emphasis in the discussion of education pur- 
poses was THE OPPORTUNITY TO F.XPRKSS ONE'S SELF- 
DEVEEOPMEN r. This means the expression of selfKlevelopment in 
the forni of (1) (Kcupational opjx^rtunity, income and skill develop- 
ment, and (2) employment and deployment of knowledge for the bene- 
fit of self and society." 

A concerned and honest administrator might respond to this student 
statement by saying, "Now those are fine purposes for students, but 
we've got an institution to run. And while we offer all those things that 
students say they want, we must also respond to the objectives of the 
institution as seen by legislators who fund programs, business persons 
who want students trained and soci;Jizetl, and faculty who set the in- 
tellectual climate of the college." 

The student responds. *AVell, you may be doing your best, btt you 
have indicated that your institutional purposes will always take pre- 
cedence over student purposes ^vhen push comes to shove'." 

I'he administrator: "I wouldn't go that far. After all we wouldn't 
even be here if it wcren^t for students eiirolled. And we're very con- 
cerned about student attitudes on our campus, both among faculty 
and administrators." 

The student: *'Now w e're getting to the heart of the matter. You're 
worried about possible declining enrolments and skyrocketing infla- 
tion, and so youVe now ready to call in the consultants on student atti- 
tudes to see w hat you can do to stabilize your enrolment market. You 
still don't want students participating on an organized basis in the plan- 
ning and decisions of the institution. You don't see the value, both 
political and educational, for students to participate in and helpanalyse 
the probletns of the academic community." 

The administrator: '*l know, but we've tried getting students in- 
volved before, and it takes up so much time and energy of administra- 
tors and faculty to teach students what*s going on, and then stud^^nls 
and everyone else get tired of the whole mess. Besides, wc haveenough 
trouble getting faculty and administrators to understa.ul and partici- 
pate in solving the problems of the instinnion." 

er|g 



riic siuclenl sums up, philosophiciilly: "Yes, I can feci the psychic 
loll on latuliy and adniinisiratoi s from iiuense eonlacl with sludenls. 
What students want, liowevei , may ease the exhaustion, because stu- 
dents want a new process of learning which allows for a diversity of 
adult leai'ning situations — alterna ting classr(X)mleai]ung with learning 
through participation, IxMh off campus and on campus. Such a system 
is exciting for .til involved in it, which is what an academic community 
sliould he all about." 

And so the dialogue gcK'S on. Or rather does not go on, since the ad- 
ministrator <|uictly closes his door and goes back to pressing business. 
And the student goes off foi the week end. 

hi this dialogue siu<lem5 and theit attitudes are treated as a powerful 
force or market similar to that for cars or other commodities. However, 
the market and public-force function is already proving ina<lequale in 
the automobile and commodity sectors of the consumer society. In 
those sectors, .society's problems generated by the consumption of a 
connnodity at e attempted to be handled by press statements of "con- 
cern" or "what we're doing" about auto safety, the environment, aiid 
the game plan for "energy inde|Kndence" by 1980. As the public rela- 
tions response diverges farther and farther ft om the reality of a prob- 
lem, more and more consumers conclude that they cannot believe any- 
thing, and that there is very little they can do to change things. The 
same process happens in government. When credibility is lost, confu- 
sion and indecision set in. Persons begin to lose confidence in them- 
selves and in society's ability to handle — or even defme — real problems. 

The loss of public-retaiions ctedibility in |>ostsecondary education 
is not so dramatic as it was a few years ago. However, the financial cred- 
ibility of poslsecotulary education has beeti considerably weakened, 
and students and others arc askitig whether individuals and society 
ate "getting what they're paying for.'* When commodities or services 
take a sudden leap upward the "constnner" begins to think again abmtt 
the pm poses being paid for. 

To avoid such ptd)licMelati()ns and financial crises, 1 Ijclieve it is 
nccessat y to treat consumers of postsecondary education, not as an un- 
oigani/cd market forc« . but as otgani/ed constituencies which need to 
l)e lepresented by continuing institiuions accomuable to them as con- 
sumers. 1 hese continuing institutions will not be here today, gone to- 
nif>rrow — tlie normal fate of student organizations, which liave been 
lreate<l accordingly, in terms of respect, in plaiming and political de- 
cisinns. 

Why do cotisumeis need their own institutions? Because all the 
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luajol objectives of posisccondai y education must be t cfiettcd in con- 
linuingslinctures, butcaiui acicsotcotntn unities uliose Central, every- 
day purpose is the anicuhuion of those objectives. For these reasons, 
\\c need standing bureaucracies rej)rcsenting seH-develo|)nienl and 
eniployability in iX)Stsecoiid;uy education. Systems and inventory 
theory clearly slates that plainiitig and evaluation cannot take place 
without forniali/in^ the feedback prcxess to ensure the purjx)sesof the 
system are being met. 

Curieiuly, lliere are institutional interests which advtxate equal ac- 
cess and o|)|HMtunity in j><>sisec<)ndaiy education. Among them are 
politicians, inieilecluals, foutulations, business planners and many 
atlminislrators and counselors. 

There are strong interests among legislators, administrators, fac- 
ul(\, parents, education associations and agencies, the business and 
imioii conuuunities backing hnanci il support and defending institu- 
ti(^ual independence for jx)sisecondary eclucation. 

There are foundations, faculty groups, governmental agencies con- 
ceriied about the (|uality of instruction. In addition, military and busi- 
ness coiununiities are setting standards for instructional c|ualily. 

The goveriuuent, professions, business phuuiers, atul foundations 
arc beginning to demand bnancial accouiuability and lueasures of ef- 
ficiency or effectiveness of an institution. 

There are some facuky, administrators and foundations calling (or 
diversity an<l ilexibility of program, studeJU choice among programs, 
and student participation ajul resjX)nsibility. Rut these latter objectives 
are not based on the experience of well-organi/ed institutiotis. I he 
most effective s]X)kes]K'rsons for these objectives can l)e students, l)ul 
studetus are not well organized to do so. In addition, student-con- 
trolled institutions ( an Ix* the nu)st effective voices to stress the impor- 
tance of self-development and employabitity. 

The cousiuner constituency is aho potentially the most powerful 
political force for assur ing adecpiate pul)Iic financial suptK)rt for post- 
secondai y education. Fart of the need is to "educate the constituency*' 
through 5tiKlent Juedia as to the problems and the strategies for secur- 
ing pid)lic sup}X)rt; the other part is to ''enlarge the constituency" be- 
yond the normal "college age'* student to older |KM sons, part-time stu- 
dents» their parents and families, alunmi» faculty and others. 

When consumers of |X)stsecondary education become organized, 
what is it thai they actually want? 
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Bt'voiul tlic bioatl ()l)jc(ii\c'S of oppoi timity for sclf-dcsclopmciit 
;iiul eniployability, many stiulcnts coukl not say exactly what they want 
"as a group." Most sliulcnts read to c|Uesiioiis about whether they are 
sal'bhed with their college exj>erience by saying, "Hell, college isn't 
bad. It's better than working. 1 don't like everything. Inn I meet good 
people, have a good time, and maybe Til make moi e money when I get 
out than if I dithrt go/' 

As the consumer constititency is developed, what consumers want 
l)ecomes more and more clearly defmed. Con sinners develop a point of 
viewof existing problems or situations^, and Ix^gin to develop a point of 
view on cjuesiioiis that have not even l)een debated before by students. 

The development process means that the consumer becomes a ser- 
ious part of the acadeniic connnmiity at thecatnpns level, the acadcMnic 
level, and tlie state and national iK)litical and btireaiicvatic levels. The 
(llalogue which takes place at each level fmds consmners and non- 
consumers alike now focusing on cprestions of new im[X)rtancc: "What 
is the interest of the consiuner?" Obviously there are many kimls of 
consmners who want many different things, sometimes in conflict with 
other consumers. However, there will be a consensus, I believe, on 
many issues, and 1 woidd like to discuss a couple of them. 

First, consutnet s — students arid their fannlies— agree that education 
is expensive, that ii is geuing more exix-nsive c|uickly, and that some- 
thing should be clone about it. Thus, students are in favor of student 
financial aid it^creases, and against tuition increases. 

.Also, students agree — as do most academics, jx)hucians and busi- 
ncsspersons — that actual lc\nning can take place through a cond>iua- 
tion <ifoff-campiis experience and o!i-campusdiscipllne and dialogue. 
Students agree that they learn at least as nnic h from each other as they 
learn from "professional instruction." Tluis, most students would pre- 
fer the option of earning a bachelor's degree in a three-year program. 
Ibis would save one-fouiih ol the cost of a barhelor's degree certifica- 
tion. Students woidd also support the Jiexibiliiy to earn that degree in 
anywhere from three to live years or more, since most students would 
agree that the "extra year" sjX'U t in college is priniat ily spein as a "hold- 
ing |KM iod" to allow for matiuation pm poses. Most studeins would 
ag! ee that the purposes of a titx'rai arts ediuaiiou vvoidd Ix* best met by 
coml)ining campus and off-campus learning in this manner. lh)wever, 
the three-year lxKheh>r"sdegrce prc gram isoneiii which mostcoileges 
do not find their own self-interest. Although the piogram would save 
the consumer (and soc icly) money, tliere has Ix'en little demonstration 
that it would save manvtolleges any money* particularly in a tinie of 
(hopping enrotmeiu projections. 
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In approaching ilic problems of enrolment levels, consnniers would 
have to face the difficuh (|uesnon of faculty ccjsts, which are often 
"hx ked into" a budget. Consumers would press for reasonable ways to 
handletheoversupplyof fatuity, perhaps through a federally-llnaticed 
•sabbatical leave emergency eniploynienf' fund to ease academics' 
ability to transfer in and out of college teaching and administrative jobs 
as the enrolment market ihictuates. 

In terms of self-development, students want todevelop dieir point of 
view, to try new options in nn atmosphere of understanding. This pro- 
cess of growing up cannot occur in a situation which asks stu.dents to 
wait until they graduate before they "grow up," or "join the real world." 
Students can grow up by travelling, by joining the military, by going to 
work, hy beitjg in an internship program, and by Hieing ttie same prob- 
lems of rtmning an institution of jKistsecondary editcation whichothers 
have faced. When such students returned to campus there would lie 
exciting dialogue between "veterans" of many experiences, including 
the many kinds of "new students" who would be enrolled. 

Fach person on campus would Ix" treated as a person w ith a point of 
view to develop and share, rather than as a child to be filled up w ith 
knowledge, liaining and \\\\ imeltectual }K)int of view, 7 he campus 
would often Ixcome a "marketplace ol ideas and views," which in many 
ways would minor the experiences of society as a w hole. Many faculty 
and administrators would heave a sigh of relief to have the level of per- 
sonal miUuralion on campus raised in this way. The one thing students 
and faculty can agree on is that the level of inaiui ity will not appre- 
ciably pick up throvigh mole faculty-student contact hours, since in 
most instances faculty arecmrcntlyo\eita\ed andofteti beconieemo- 
tionally drained fronurying todeiil with students' problems of growing 
up and becoming ituelleciually disciplined. I'his purpose of develop- 
ment can only fx* substantially fin thereti l)y altering tlie learning siiua- 
(ion. 

Students agree that thev feel a desperate need to be able to partici- 
pate in every aspect of academic life and campus governance. For many 
persons this is a way of approaching "real-life pr{>blems"and Ixginning 
U) defme what their interests as consumers might Ix^ in those situatiojis. 
Students need to participate in faculty evahuUion^ on boards of (rtist- 
ees, on governance and academic conninttees, on admissions, hnanciai 
aid, public relations and development committees for the institution. 
Students need to participate and get academic credit for it. This is also 
true for students working w ith student govermnent organizations and 
student piojects of all kinds, including student lobbying organizations. 




In iheii student oi gani/atious, students need to be recog^iiied asbeing 
represented by continuing entities — not simply by a series of ad hoc, un- 
ilefined conunitices or situations. Administrators have had a habit of 
dcaUng with students as a "new group" each year, so ttiat all the rules 
can be rewritten in oidei to t^iake student participation as unstable as 
possible. In order tostabili/e their situation students need to start with 
basics. In this regard, students have nnali to learn from faculty unions 
about the concept of "recognition." Recognition means written recog- 
nition in a constitution and rules and procedures which are binding, 
and as a last resort, enforceable in court. I hcse rights have no serious 
tneaiVing unless students have control over their own legal staff. In ad- 
dition, students need control over their own professional staff hired to 
administer the student union and book store, ai)d the student budget. 
And studeius need coiurol over their own lobbying organisations, 
which organizations not only lobby legislators and govermnent admin- 
istrators but also lobby their own colleges and educational associations 
to represetu the consumer and to take the consume? 's interests more 
seriously in planning. 

As students work to set up their own institutions, they begin to learn 
the rules of any serious business. One of those rules is that you only gel 
wliat you pay for. In the past, student governments have been able to 
argue for months about whether to spend $150 to s])onsor a once-a- 
year treck of student body presidents to the state capital for a cocktail 
party with the governor and members of the legislature. The real ques- 
tion was not addressed. The real question for students is, ''Do you really 
waiu a student lobby and do you know what a lobby does?'' Well, if you 
do, then it is going to mean a full-time office and staff in the state capi- 
lal, plus the yearly trek of student body presidents and others for a 
cocktail party. Audit is going to cost $3000 to $10,000 for your campus 
to do it, in combination with students from other campuses. In other 
words, business is business. 

Ruiuiiug campus projects such as child-care centers, businesses, 
and public interest research groups teaches the same rules, and stu- 
dents need to understand why it is crucial to supjX)r t them and demand 
results from those involved in them. 

For the same reasons, students need to support at the national level 
iuat\y student-controlled groups which provide a range of professional 
services and information and help to build a network of institutions 
in which students can place their confidence. This means developing 
a network which can provide information and services on every subject 
from the effect on students of faculty-administration collective bar* 
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guining to selling up toiitciciiccs tor leadership irainiug. \o how lo gel 
thelu'si (leal fo) your stiHleiit union in vending and pin!>a!l machines. 

In \hh process, colleges aiul tonsuniers will he coming lace U) face 
with one of the most glaring fanlis ol a college educadoi^ Today^ tra- 
ditional college educaiion (oadies petiple lo he passive consnnios (jf 
infonnaiion, A college education is i)osiiively deiriineiiial lo a jxtsouS 
abiliiies lo organize* supervise, pui diiugs logeiher* an<i sell. 

No wonder siudeiiis are frustrated dreamers, since the> are not 
give)i ihe o))pori unity (for academic credit) to break down real-lite 
prohlems and pui soUnions together again. Most sunlems when they 
graduate are prepared otdy to In ttUo a Inireaucracy wliere they do 
not have wide ies[)onsihilities. They may liave academic opiniousahoui 
situations, hut they are unceiiain and untested in what they really be- 
lieve. Miev have {)assi\ely taken in the conventional wisdom of many 
tields. and vet thev do noi know where they fit in. They watch Water- 
gate on television and have Interesting (lu'ories about deception in 
iugh places, r>ut ihey do not ha\ e the l)asic instincts al)out how lo effect 
cluuige because they have not made it a habit to walk the precincts o!i 
election (hiv— every elet lion (hiy— and U) get their friends to do the 
same. In matiy wavs, none of this matters as long as llie buream iaiic 
vs\stcm iliat students are involved in works, but when thai .system, 
^vhelhci it he the echuaiioiial. health-care, welfare, energy oi inler- 
naiionuL !)egins U) crumble Imancially. then theieis a ci ucial need lov 
jxTsons who can see cle<n ly the purposes and realities and are able lo 
act on them. This is what many consunieis want trinu iX)Stsecondary 
educaiicui. 

A checkh\si to ie>t the connniiment of persons on ynuv campusto the 
principles of consumer i)ariicipation asks the following (|uesUous; 

1. Is ihe adminislrahon and facuUy capable of handling studeiu 
lee(ll)ack in a systenraiic way.^ An atiswei Nvould cover the following 
points: Is there a meclianisui h>r sUidenl evahiadon of faculty, ctmrse 
f)fferings an<l degree re<pnremems? Is there a mechanism foi snuleiil 
evahrnion of the sUiK inre of the insihmion> Ate students involved 
for course^! redii in admissions. Ihvancial aid. dcvelopincni, public re- 
lations and g<nernance? Are soidems itivohed in faculty biting and 
tenuiecouiniiilees, incolleuive b.ngaining negotiaiionsr Are students 
involved in die board of irvistees. and in making presentations lo ihe 
state legislaim er 

2. S/rond, are sinderns seriously represented in insti«uliouali/ed 
waysr Do sludeins get coinse-crecUi for their \N^)rk? Do siudenls have 



comiol over setting up spc'ciiil coiiisos involving pai licii)iition in the 
govtM nance ol the college? Do students utul adminisdalion fuue writ- 
ten rules and pnKcdui es uhk h are enforceable in court? Do students 
have the funds and the power to hire their own attorney and other em- 
ployees to represent their interests for a |X'riod of years? Do students 
have control over siudeni fees? Do students come to meetings such as 
Uie annual meeting of the Association of American Colleges after hav- 
ing been hivolvcd in the problems of their own campus? Do students 
have a good grasp of what their individual and collective interests are 
and how to achieve them? 

3. I hird» does the atmosphere and structure of the college help 
devcJop sUidenis* decision-making ability? Does it help them in hnding 
their own pur{H>se, inii<iueness and wholeness? Does your campus 
clarify the differences between the "passive/' tlie "participative'* and 
ihe "analytical" curriculum rather than dividing the cm riculum into 
the less relevant categories of fine arts or humatiities, sf)cial sciences 
and natural sciences? Docs your college challenge each student to de- 
cide whether to attend classes each year or to take a year off, U) take a 
year's internship, to travel abroach or in other ways take responsibility 
for the direction of his or her learning? Does the range of backgromids 
and experiences of persons on yom can^pus reflect an exciting diversity 
and challenge to each sliulent? 

4. Fotn th» in sum, is yoiu college a place where you would be excited 
about attending for one to four years at whatever age you are? Would 
you feel both chullenged and res|X'cied as a jx^rson? 
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1 he biisiiu'ss executives on a college board of iriislces insthictively 
ideniifv iliemselves wilh llic adniinisiraiion and expect the presi- 
dent lo perform like a chief executive officer who has a plan and 
accepts res|K>nsibilily for iniplemeniiiig it and for the results 
achieved. Ihere is probably strengtli and comfort in the fact that 
the executives who serve on tlie lx)ard lend lo identify with ilie 
administration of the college rather than with other elements. At 
the same time, they niay have unreasonable expectations of the 
president as head of the institution because they may assmne that 
he has a kind of executive authority that does not exist in the coK 
lege or university situation. I believe it is reasonable for them to ex- 
jX7ct that the head of the institution will have a plan for the school 
and will accept responsibility for carrying out that plan and for the 
resuhs the institution achieves. The head of the school should be 
expected to do this even though he does not opetT<te with absolute 
authority. 

We expect to be able to (pnuilify and measure results and we 
are apt to suspect that if they camiot be desctibed precisely they 
are a little too vague and may not be real. Objectives such as creat- 
ing a community of scholars and an atmosphere of grow th and re- 
search are not quite acceptable to many board members as ade- 
(luately ptecise standards for the institution. Businessmen tend to 
feel that if these things are real and meaningful they will produce 
some results which can be observed and measured. 

To the trustees, the president should tell it like it is. Business 
executives who set ve on the boards of business organizations as well 
as on the college board ate accustomed to facing problems and 
hearing bad news. Often they will be stimulated and challenged by 



difficuh problems and by phuis that <lk\ not turn out as had been 
hoped. Kveiy business lhal is suecessfut ht\^ {canned to abandon 
piddircts and projects and to develop new ihvnsis in different direc- 
tions. Nothing will alienate the bnsinesNnien on a college board us 
cpiickly as a feohng tliat the bad news is being disguised from ihetn 
or that Uiey are not getting an accurate and complete rep >rl of 
what is really hapjxMnng at the insiiuuion. 

The president must help us U) understated the true nature and 
purjx)se and objectives of the institution as related to society and 
as compared to other colleges. The board needs this understanding 
to function effeeti\ely. We l)eUcve the school needs it to unify the 
efforts of the many people who must contribute to its success. Nfost 
of us u\uke assumptioiis aboiu the school based on what %vc onte 
knew it to \h.\ or based on what we know about some other school. 
Relying on facts and not wishful thitiking, we need to have a clear 
picture of how this school is different from others and what other 
scliools are most comparable to tliis one. 

The presidem is cjuitled to expect that when the institution gets 
into trouble the trustees will take chatge. Son^elimes they may not 
act vciy wisely in doing so, but the members of tlie i)oard ate 
deeply consciotts of the fact tinvi they have an ultimate responsi- 
bility for the institution. In these days when tnatiy institutions are 
in difficulty, the role of the boards of trustees is becoming a jnore 
active one. The board should be, and will insist on Ixnng, a part of 
any catastrophe platnitng that the inslilufion nuist undertake. 

Board meml>ers are likely to regard their thne as being wasted 
unless the orientation inforntaiion being presented, and their 
thoughts and opinions, are being focused on signincanl decisions 
to be made. This is simply an applicali >n of the furuhnnenfal edu- 
cational principle that (x^ople learn mote when they aie interested 
and clKillenged by a problem. Board memlx^rs are not very co- 
operative in attending lengthy general orientation and inforuKUion 
sessions. When this is the agenda of tfie i)oard tneetings, attendance 
nnist be esjiected to decline. On the other hand, there is almost no 
limit to the amoinn of time and effort that hoard members will de- 
vote to backgromul information that they see as Ix^ing relevant to a 
s^Kcihc problem now faced by the institutiin\ and !>y the boatd. 

I hrougliout these reinai ks I have been talking as if the board 
were cotn|KJsed entirely of business execiuives. That is my own {x*t- 
spective, and that is the kind of board member with whom 1 have 
talked in preparation for ihisdiscnssion. fn aciua* practice, most 
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iitsiiUiiions have main othoi votaiional backgrounds leptcscntccl 
on ilieii boards. The coinpoj^ition of the board will obviously inako 
a gicai dillorento U> ihc way ii fimcUous. Que (lucslion lhal one 
might fairly a tolJegc prcsideai is: Which would you ra(her 
have, and why, aiul how would you deal with, a board composed 
entirely of seirMtiadc millionaires who struck it rich but who never 
went to college, or a board composed etuirely of piesidents of other 
colleges? 



